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PROVERBS OF THE PAINTER 


By 0. SrvaramamuntHy, B.A, (Hons.) 


Proverns, sayings and maxims number profusely in the 

literature of any land on the globe for the very simple reason 

that the inherent natural tendency of man has been to utter 
¡ short witty epigrammatical phrases. Sanskrit has yielded in 
India a crop of popular maxims 80 rich and resoureeful, so 
witty and thought-provoking, that they demand, nay, compel 
the attention of savants of Sanskrit learning towards them as 
their legitimate due. Sanskrit literature, especially the Sastraic 
part of it, abounds in this variety of expression. Attempts at 
codification of theso scattered over numerous pages of differ- 
‘ent books have resulted in such works as the Laukikanyaya- 
samngraha of Raghunitha Varma Udisina and the Laukika- 
nyayaiijali of Colonel Jacob, both individual works on the 
subject differing from the shorter compilations found in 
dictionaries like the Vaeaspatyam. 





‘There are, among these, maxims which deal with various 
aspects and activities of the world at large, being drawn freely 
from popular anecdotes, beliefs, customs and habits, many 
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‘that deal specially with, and are based on, the activity of 
the Silpin, é.c., artist, citrakira or ripakara. Though some 
of these have been incorporated in the books above mentioned, 
they have lost their individuality in a big mass of numerous 
other maxims dealing with entirely different subjects, and 
some more of their class that I came across during the course 
of my study, invite me to put them all together as popular 
notions on a particular art; and that explains this short 
note. 
1, अषेख्यप्रदीपन्यायः 
‘This is to illustrate the incapacitated state of a thing 
which is for all practical purposes the same as a representa- 
tion of it in a picture void of its characteristics and actions. 
‘Phe figure of a lamp in a picture lacks the flicker of the flame 
‘as well as its lustre. It is merely stolid. Pravarasona gives 
ib in his verso in the Selubandha : 
अथ कपीनां जडीमावमाह-- 
तत ताण हणच्छाभ गिषरलोभगसिहं पउत्पपनावम्‌ । 
अलिक्खपर्डवाण वणि पदृह्चलत्तणं पि विभलिथम्‌ ॥ (71. 45.) 
[natal इतच्छायं निश्वलेचनकिखं पोपितपरतपम्‌ । 
अकेयपरदीपानामिव निजं ्रकृतिचडुत्वमपि विगलितम्‌ ॥] 
Kalidasa has a verse to the same olfect in the Raghuvanéa : 
अरि्टशस्यां after विसारिणा सुजन्मनस्तस्य निजेन तेजसा । 
afer सहा हतत्विषो बभूुरोलेखयसमविता इव ॥ (111. 16.) 
Advaghoga has a line on this in his Sawndarananda : 
यस्ोद्धवे न धृतिरस्ति न शन्तिरस्ति 
विब्रदीप इव सोऽस्ति न चासि चैव ॥ (४11. ५8.) 


2. अआषिद्ययक्षन्यायः 
A thing that has mere beauty of form but no practical 
utility is explained by this maxim. The Yakga in a picture 
is quite beautiful but does not serve the purpose of a real 
Yakga. ‘The Padatagitaka gives it in this verse 
यो gag पिवति मदशि dak तद्य कषयं व्रजति चण्डयचिरेण भेदः । 
shot भवलयथ स यौवनशालिनीनामलिख्ययक्ष इव दर्दीनमत्ररम्थः ॥ 
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8. आद्ेख्यशािफलन्यायः 
~~ दाऽ to explain the futility of a thing. A certain action 
is as impossible of accomplishment as the enjoyment of the 
fruit of a tree painted on a canvas. We have it in the verse 
in the Rajataraigint of Kathana : 
उत्सवे दैन्यविकञप्त रने कार्यसाधने 
आचेद्यलीनशालीव न स लभ्यफोऽमवत्‌ ॥ 
(Vol. I1, Tarafiga VIII, 69.) 
4. उन्मीकितिचित्रन्यायः 
‘This is to show the revivification of a thing, the infusing 
of life into it, which appeared so tar inert and dead for all 
practical purposes. The illustration given is the painter 
giving the final touches to the figure in a picture which had 
jain practically lifeless all the while and making it alive 
and fall of life. Kalidasa mentions it in the verse of the 
Eumarasambhava : 
sated aaa चित्रं स््भिभिकञमिवारवन्दम्‌ । 
बभूव तसया्तुरतशोि aghast नवयौवनेन ॥ (1.3९) 
Bana conveys the same idea in the line in his Kadambari : 
तथ ageahined चित्रमिव चन्रापीडशरीरमवलोकयं । (p 648) 
and कक graphically describes it in a verse of his Sirya- 
fataka : 
ज्योसलांशाकरपपाण्डवुतितिमिरम पीरिषकस्माषमाष- 
जम्भेन पग रविजरस।संषववा शोणकोचिः । 
मातः परारम्मका सकलमपि sage 
< कान्तिौक्तविषो गा सुदभुपनयताूककेवातुसं वः ॥ (४) 
(Com. उनमीलयन्ती प्रकटयन्ती.) 
‘The idea is also suggested in the verse of Haricandra’s 
Dharmasarmabhyudaya : 
अदे! agate धातुरेव चित्पश्ियायाः परिणामेरला । 
saga मन्मथवैजयनदा चया AMT AGAR! ॥ (२४.15. 
and in that of the Neminirvana ot Vagbhata: 
रेजे दलकन्पक्चारमासां यत्रा्नानं TUTTI: । 
^ शकाकयोन्मीरयतेो विधाल्चखाचच्युतेवाअनवारिरेखा ॥ (1. 48.) 
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We have it also in the verse of the Ramacarita of 
Abhinanda: 
कः शिक्षिता वर्तितुं aantigahiee तूलिकयेव चित्रम्‌ । 
 तरक्वुङ्गशरद्धनालीविसंस्यके व्योमनि बालसन्ध्या ॥ (1. 78.) 
wherein two special features in painting, Unmilana and 
Vartana, are specifically stated. But the most explanatory 
reference is in the verse of the Haravijaya of Rajénaka 
Ratndkara : 
यस्याभियाति भवनेष्वसमाप्तचित्र- 
संमारमित्तिषुरषा मलिनोभवन्तः । 
उन्मौलनावसरदयल्यदशः समिद्धं 
द्ुदिवानिकाभिव Personae ॥ (XVI. 98) 

‘The commentary on it by Rajanaka Alaka explains the 
term Iucidly in the line aeitaqmentacrmPaagen rxgritent- 
भावादस्थिरां र्ष्मीमचिन्तयन्‌, 

Introducing many points of citra in a verse, Ratndkara 
again speaks of citronmilana in the verse : 

समूमिकाभं शचभवर्तिरेखया मनोरमे मण्डलकार्थमस्वलत्‌ | 
अशेषमुन्मीलयति क्षमाग्तां Parse ननु नीतिवूचिका ॥ (भ1.90.) 

Mr. K. A. Subrahmanya Aiyer gives a quotation from the 
Maharthamaijari where Mahesvarananda uses this Nyéya in 
describing Sadasiva and [इका : 

अहन्तेदन्तालक्षणवोन्ञानक्रियये राचेद्ेकात्‌ उन्मीलितचित्रनयभिन व्यक्ताव्यक्त 
बिश्वमातृताखमायं सदा शिवाख्यं त्वम्‌ । care कियाशकतपौजुजवत्ये व्यक्त- 
कारविशवाुसंधाठृरूपम्‌ ई्ररतत्वमिति ! (p. 44.) 

‘Though he supposes the उन्मीलित picture as such to be 
ग्यकतवयक्त, it is difficult to see how it could be s0, since Kalidasa 
appears to Jeave us no room for the supposition in his verse 
by the use of such phrases as qigfifiarantiqy and 
वर्मक; further we have the traditional custom of esi 9०० 
(opening of the eyes) of the image as the last work of the 
painter and the image-maker, which done, the picture or 


* Vide J. 0. R. AL., Vol. VI, Part IV, p. 845, 
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image looks finished. But the citing of the उन्मोलितचित्रन्याय 
for explaining the eTwteqm state of Sadisivatattva made me 
wonder. It may be, I thought, that the Sadasivatattva is not 
80 pronounced or marked as the Iévaratattva for want of 
करियाशक्तयौजू्वल्य ; but its being व्यक्ताव्यक्त according to the 
उन्मीलितावित्रन्याय puzzled me. And my professor Mahamaho- 


‘padhydya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar has enlightened me by 


suggesting an excellent solution to get over this difficulty of 
explanation which apart from solving the problem, reveals 
the marvellous genius of Kalidasa who uses the right word 
in the right place most significantly. The word used is not 
चित्रोन्मौलन but उन्मीकितचेत्र. The निषप्र्यय is very significant 
here. According to the sitra of Panini आदिकर्मणि क्तः करि च 
(8-4-71) we have the waa used in the active, passive and 
impersonal senses when denoting just the very first moment 
after an act is completed. Taking this into account it we see 
the उन्मीलितनितर it # व्यक्त ‘fuished and manifest’ in the sense 
that the artist has done his work—given his last brush-stroke 
and at the same time aeqmy ‘unfinished or unmanifest’ in 
the sense that it is srersmaiga and incapable of creating an 
impression of ‘finish’ in the spectator’s mind, lacking the 
required minimum of interval to produce an impression, 
being akin to the Naiyfyika’s geqauz which is characterised 
as क्षणमगुणं तिति, ‘The use of the Nigthé कत throughout in 
‘KKalidisa’s verse in the passive sense उन्मीठितम्‌, मिजनम्‌ and विभक्तम्‌ 
as also the use of नव in opposition to aja is telling. It is not 
यौवन of some duration that is spoken of but the अदिक्षण of 
यौवनारम्म the newly dawned youth, aaziaa, It is just in this 
sense that the first moment of the azaii@afwa is to be under- 
stood as व्यक्ताव्यक्त. Otherwise all उन्मौलितिचित्रऽ are from the 
next moment onwards fully completed and full of life, 
5. कद्यं विना चित्रक्मन्यायः 

‘This is to illustrate the absurdity of a thing and the 
example given is the painter trying to paint a picture 
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without a proper ground—wall, canvas, ete. We have it 
stated in the lamentation of Raksasa in the Mudraraksasa: 
इषणीनामिव नीतिविकरमगगब्यापारशान्तदिपं 
नन्दान विषु कलेऽकतगया नीति निया क्षयम्‌ | 
चिन्तका लेन मनसा रादिव जाः 
सैवेयं मम चिधकस्वना भिति विना करते (ace TH, 4. 3.) 
‘Kalhana gives it in the following verses of the 111 
अभित्तिलिखितारेख्यकलयं aera तद्‌ । 
ताद्िकय साम्यम राजञ ada: ॥ (६०.11, शा, 2704) 
अपि त्वया नं तेज भितिमूतं न हारितम्‌ । 
तस्मिन्‌ दि सति Reales सहस केखयकसनाः ॥ (19. 565) 
‘The Vikramaikadevacarita of Biluana has a verse with this 
import: 
पयोद यखां भवतोऽपि दनान वमः संषते यगीडशाम्‌ । 
न ताः करियन्ते गगना gai: करोति कथित्रमजातभित्तिषु ॥ (भप. 74) 
‘This very idea is repeated in the verse of Hariharopadhyaya’s 
Bhartyharinirveda : 
Pa चिव्रमर्रतिकभिदं निर्भिततकं Rafer: 
संकल्पस्य Rectiiad Ratt sr 
ian वदन्ति उधियः केऽपनद्रजालं इनः 
रः केनिदथान्तरिशनगरमवापर मेनिरे ॥ (Act ४. 20.) 
‘The line of Hemacandra further vivifies the ludicrousness of 
painting in the air: 
भित्तौ दि वत्ररचना चतुरसयपि GAT । Shswinaliarita, 1483.) 
Even the cleverest painter cannot paint in the air; he 


requires a ground for working on it. 
This idea is given by Kgemendra in a verse of his 


Avadanakalpalata, 
लके यदालोकनरामलोभात्‌ dete seit भयनञात्‌ | 
at तदेतत्तरलनद्रनाखप्रावलीमित्रमभित्तिचित्रम्‌ ॥ 
(Chap. LIX, 91, Vol. 11, p. 3) 
‘There is a verse in the Kathdsaritsagara to the same purpose : 
तच्छा तत्र तेऽभूवन्‌ वणिजोऽन्ये सविस्मयः 1 


धीन चित्रीयते कस्मादभिन्ौ चित्रकर्मणा ॥ (Lambaka 1, गभ VI, 60.) 
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Colonel Jacob gives the following examples under this nyaya 
(see p. 22, Part II and ए. 131, Part III of लौक्रिकन्यायाकनलि)-- 
^ प्रसहसाधनं नाम नासेव परमाधतः । 
तद्ध कयं बिना त्र चित्रकमेव लयते (aysyam er, 109.) 
चि स्याद्‌ श्रयते स्ण्वदिभ्य विना यथा छाया । 
तददिना वकर तिति निराश्रयं सिम्‌ ॥ (अक्क, ५.) 
mama विना देदेऽदमिति प्रलयसतद्‌] यृतदेदेऽदमिति प्रलयः स्यात्‌ । न 
शैवम्‌ । यथाऽऽलोकेन विना न छाया, भित्ति विता न चित्र sar ॥ 
(Anieudaha's comment जम्‌, 12.)- 
सति 51 चित्रकर्म ond अभित्तिकचित्रकरमवनिराश्रयधर्मविधानायोयात्‌ । 
(नात on वधत, pp. Land 176.) 
वलमदराभिभानमाभतिचित्रायितम्‌ | 
[Com, on Wyayaritdhdntadipa, p. 30, line 7 (Pandit for July 1008) } 
Vernacular proverbs of the same like कन ois 
(Brassed) (लन ०8, 1007} are based on this. It 
is a very common household proverb and ocours very often in 
general conversation, Being uppermost in the minds of people 
it serves very often the purpose of exemplification. Tt is thus 
that we find it used by Sayandcarya in his introduction to 
Kysnayajurveda Taittiriya Samhita wherein importance is 
given to the Yajurveda which is compared to the bhitti while 
the Sémaveda and the Rgveda are declared to be of secondary 
importance like the citra, 
दुामनेदओरादौ दर्माषिरनान्रतिति चेद्ाम्‌ । गरदमेक्ष्य 
ददौपूणैमासोरादिवमुकतं, कर्मकाण्डविषे यजै प्राधान्वात्‌ । आुपूववौतकमेणं 
aed agi? समाम्नातम्‌ । तत्र तत्र विकञेविक्षायामेश्चिता यञ्याुबाक्याद्य' 
वेदे समान्नायन्ते । स्ोव्रादौनि तु सामवेदे । तथा सति मित्तियानीये waz 
धित्रसयानोयावितरौ । तस्क यजदयैव rar ater दरीपनषिरादौ 
समान्नाता । यदि मनव्रवादमणासमक्न Ree aM मनप्रबयाख्यानरपत्वा- 
sara एवादौ समाननाताः | ते च त्रिविधाः, चः सामानि यजूषि चेति । तत्र 
agra वहुलताव्कनिटचां agit यरद areas । raged 
चास्वानादिसिद्धयाशिकसमाखययाऽ्वगन्तव्यम्‌ | असमने मान्नाताः cigars. 
मनत्रोलिविथा आश्वश्वा याजमाना cravat । “दव ला "लादौ परपाठ पि 
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आध्वर्यवाः । “सं तवा Remi” इत्यादौ पठिता याजमाना; । “सबं प्रपवे = 
इतादौ पठिता हीतरः । एतेषां मध्ये वाजमानानःं होता च चिग्रस्थानीयलाद्धिति- 
स्थानीयानामिवाधव्भैाणामादौ पाठे युक्तः ॥ 
12.111 
numerous references to it in literature. 
6. वितरकरद्िकान्यायः 
‘This is to illustrate the wide scope and the large field that _ 
athing covers. Fora Bhranta, a lover and people of that 
sort images of the person or thing they dread or love appear 
everywhere on all sides. There is no restriction. This is 
likened to the untestricted scope of the artist’s brush that 
plies fresh on every wall. Govardhandcarya has an Ary on 
this in his Zryasaptagat 
नानाव्ेक्ं sera जनों तन्वी । 
चिघ्रकरदारेव at सा staffs मावयति ॥ (345) 
7. वित्रकुसुमन्यायः 
‘This is to illustrate the useless nature of a thing. A 
flower in a picture is void of fragrance and is useless for all 
practical purposes. Bana mentions this in his Hargacarita: 
दशीनीयस्ा्यङेखकुमचेव निष्कलजन्मनः (p. 23) 
8, चित्रतरगन्यायः 
‘This is to show that an idea of the thing is suggested to 
us by a look at its form in a picture. 
नाप्ययमेव राम इति, न wort न इलति, नापि रामः wre न वायामिति, 
न चापि wees इति Sg सम्यङ्मिथ्वासंलयसादश्यप्रतीतिभ्यो विलक्षणा चित्र 
वुर्गादिन्ययन यः खो रामः, अघरावयमिति ग्रतीतिरस्वीति । 
(Com. म म्‌ Val. I, 0०५८0. 8.2. 275.) 
राम एवायमयमेव राम इति, न रामोऽवमिव्यौ्तरकाकक बधे रामोऽयमिति, 
रामः स्याद्वा न वायमिति, रामसदृशोऽयमिति च सम्यज्मिष्यासेरयसादद्वम्रतीतिभ्यो 
विलक्षणया वित्रदुरमादिन्वयिन रामोयमिति अतिपत्य aa रटे, ete. 
(या उ Seiies, 1V, p. 98.) 
9. चित्रधनुन्यौयः 


‘This is to illustrate the useless nature of any object and 
the example given is the picture of a bow that can never 
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serve the purpose of a bowman. Bana gives it in the line of 
{the Harsacarita : 
विघ्रषनुष इवालोकयुणाधयरोपणैकक्ियानितयनभसय मिर्वागतेजसः 1p. 23, 
10. चिघ्रपटन्यायः 
‘This पक is introduced by the Advaita Vedantins to 
explain the oneness of Paramatman, the Supreme Brahman, 
and the apparently different world around teeming with 
differences of various types. Just as different figures in a 
picture like the king, the noblemen, peasants, animals, 
trees, ०५.) though viewed and understood as high and low,. 
animate and inanimate, only in a conventional sense, they 
» being after all mere patches of colour, the green or brown 
of a tree being in no way different from the green and brown 
of a parrot or lion, and all of them being absolutely one 
with the canvas—so also the different beings and things 
that display an apparent difference and individuality in this 
world can in no way be divorced from the Brahman in whom 
they ‘live and move and havo their boing’ being part and 
parcel of Him. ‘The great Vidyaranya has a separate chapter 
in his Paficadasi called “ Oitradipaprakarana ” to discuss this 
^ question. ‘The illustration of the Ottrapata is explained in 
many verses of this chapter of which the following are 
important for our purpose: 
आविमौवयति खन्‌ विलीनं सकलं जगत्‌ । 
प्राणिकरमबशदेष पटो गद्त्मसारितः ॥ 88 
पुनसिरोमावयति खातमन्ेवा खिलं जगत्‌ । 
पराणिकर्मकषयवशात्‌ संकोचितपटो यथा ॥ 84 
सरतो काण्डितो wear यथाखाद्वधतः पटः । 
सूक्ष्माकरिस्तथेशस्य ag: सर्वत्र लाग्डितम्‌ ॥ 9 
„ जगचितर खयैतन्ये पट चित्रमिवार्पितम्‌ । 
मायया तदुपक्षयैव चैतन्यं परिशेष्यताम्‌ ॥ 89 
Apart from establishing the oneness of the Prapafica and 
the Paramatman the verses, while going to explain Upanigadic 
sayings like यते वा इमानि भूतानि जायन्ते, येन जातानि जोवन्ति, eA 
4 संविशन्ति, ०९., give out the habits of the time—of rolling and 
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unrolling canvases, of marking or sketching out pictures on the 
prepared canvas, ete., thus inviting us to have a peep into 
the past, to see our artist-forefathers at work or engaged 
in exhibition or striving away their work, 

The Laukikanydyasamngraia has this short and lucid 
explanation of the maxim : 

करथविदपि नानात्वालुमयि कथम्रैतवोध ceuergrat चितरपटन्यायाबतारः । 
मथा पठे स्थितानां चित्राणां न परातिरेकेण सत्ताऽसति, तथा न ग्रह्मातिरेकेण वरैतत्ता- 
ऽस्ति । तथा च चितरनानातवश्षनिन प्ैकटवालुभवाभरतिबन्धवत्‌ त्मविदो न aaa: 
स्वधिया ब्रह्मद्ितधीप्रतिवन्धः । 
11, Rafter: 

‘Phis is to show the all-embracing capacity of a thing. The 
picture theme on the wall is wide enough to cover the subjects 
of all the three worlds—past, present and future. Bana 
suggests it in his Kadambari in the line attafrsta चित्रभित्तिभिः 
{p. 103). Sri Harga also gives out this broad scope for the 
painter’s brush on the wall in his line in the Naigadha: 

मित्तिचिव्रलिग्िताखिलकरमा यत्र तत्युरितिद्ाससंकथाः | (XVIL) 
Dandin has a line to the same effect in his Avantisundarikatha. 
येषां जगत््रयलेसवावोचित्राशिघ्रमित्तयः ॥ (2.1, 6. 5.) 


12. ^“ चिब्र्येष्वपि साशाङ्घा नोपहास्या जिगीषवः '! 

This is a line from the Réjatarangini (फा. 853) illustrat- 
ing the force of कैसुतिकन्याय, Even the pictures cannot brook 
an insult; how much more does the inability come with full 
force in the case of living and moving beings like us. The 
purport of it is that one should not laugh at people who 
suspect even pictures. ‘This mode of bringing in pictures to 
say ‘even the pictures’ is found illustrated in many books 
of which the Kavyaprakdéa has 8 beautiful verse: 

हा मातस्त्वरितासि कुतर करमिदं हा देवताः क्ाशिषो 
भिर्‌ प्ाणन्पतितोऽशनितवदस्ते्ोषठ दरधे दक! 1 
इत्यं षधृरमध्यरुढकरणाः पौराङ्गनानां गिर 
शित्रस्थानपि रोदयन्ति शतधा gaa भित्तीरपि ॥ (1१, $. 38.) 
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18. चित्ाङ्गनान्यायः 


‘This is to illustrate the pointless nature of a thing, A. 
woman in a picture is merely a picture and cannot be counted 
a8 a living wornan for any purpose. Baya explains this in the 
line of his Kadambari; 

आढयगतामिव द्षनमात्रफलाम्‌ Cp, 28.) 
‘The same is given as Bhittiputtalaka meaning almost. the 
same (though here a man is meant and not a woman) by 
Satavahana in his Gathdsaptasati : 
नायकस्य इदसहुदभिच्छन्ती afr ell सव्न्तमाह-- 
तं मिततं काभव्वं जं ङि बसणम्मि देसभालम्मि । 
आिदिजमिततिवरष्मे व ण परमयं ठह ॥ (IIE. 11) 
[तमिन्र wded क व्यसने देशकाले 1 
आशिखितमितिुततककमिव न पराश तिष्ठति 1] 
(Com. वभ पुलति देशी ।) 
1111 73 
kalpalati : 
^ प्रभावुणर्दानस्य पुंसशचास्तराृतेः | 
अलिख्यएरयसेव dead भिसिरजनम्‌ ॥ 
(Vol. 11, p 408, Chap. LXLY, st, 308.) 
‘The Laukikanyayasamgraka has this explanation of the 
maxim: यथा faarea दृदयमानाऽपि न चुम्बनालिङ्गनादि फलं जनचितुंदाक्ेति 
तथः प्रतेऽपरीलरमः, Colonel Jacob gives an additional quotation 
of Raghunitha which, he presumes, is from the Yogavasigtha : 
Parse नागृतेमव विदध Ferre नानक्मव विदधि। 
चित्रान नूलमनङगनेति वाचा विवेकरटवविवेक एव ॥ 
14. चित्रागृतन्यायः 
‘This is to illustrate tho absence of utility in a particular 
thing. ‘The example furnished is tho picture of ambrosia 
which can never be tasted and enjoyed. Raghunétha enume- 
rates it in his list of nyayas and asks us to understand it 
on the basis of Citritganinyaya. 
‘There is a verse in the Gathdsaptaéati in which the 
picture of the sweatmeat is given as the example which con- 
veys the same lesson : 
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पूैनधिकौं वहाय goatee नाथिकान्तरगाभिनं नाय॑ कापयन्याप- 
Bae 

कमलं युभन्त गहुभर पिकषकषटथाण गन्पलोहे । । 

आहिकखल्दुओं पामरो भ छिषिकण जागिहिसि ॥ (५11. 4.) 

[कमलं guemgee पषकपितथानां गन्धलोभेन । ^ 

अहिर्यलदूुकं पामर एव सष TEA ॥] 





18. चित्रानरन्यायः at 
‘This is explained in the verse quoted trom Jacob's quo- 

tation from Raghundtha under Citrbiganinyaya (13). 

18. चिन्रालानन्यायः j 
‘This is similar to the previous ones in its import. The 


pole or stake to which an elephant is tied can serve no real 
purpose when it is only a depiction in a picture- Raghundtha 
enumerates it amongst his list of nyéyas 
17. कृणसिन्यायः 

This is to explain the absolutely fatile nature of @ 
thing. ‘The example given is 9 model of lion made of grass. 
‘The Sanatsujatiya has 9 verse giving this example: 4 

अमन्यमानः क्षत्रिय Paes t 
नाधीयते adh gare व्याघ्रः 1 
करोधाषठोमान्मोहभयान्तरात्मा 
स वै सृयसूवच्छरीरे य एषः ॥ 16 

And Bhagavatpada Sri Sahkardcarya adds this comment to it ६ 2 
तसम अस तिषयविषान्भसय परोवेदवदुोऽिदेस्णनिर्भितो व्यघ्र इव निरयो „दः 
भवति । । 

‘Under the sitra of Panini गोविडालसिहतैन्धेषूपमानि (0-972) the ५ 
Kasik& gives this note in which we get a mention of the 
वृणसिहः : 

गवादिपूपमानवाचिगू्तरषदेषु पूर पदमाध्ुदात्तं मवति । धान्यगवः । हिरण्यगवः | 
मिकषाविडालः । दृणरिदः । कासः । 

In tho third prastiva of the Upamitiprapaicakatha, 
Siddhargi uses a similar idea when he writes अनेन सहितः 
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पुरुषोऽकिंचित्करतय। तृणपुरपान् aera (p. 208). (AM these refer to 
dolls of men and beasts made of grass.) 
18. पुराणचि्रन्यायः (भूमदयामपुराणचितरन्यायः also) 

‘This is to show the dimmed, spoilt and utterly negligible 
or ephemeral nature of a thing. The example given is the 
old picture dimmed by smoke and void of its lustre, Raja. 

» sekhara gives it in his verse in the Viddhasdlabhaiijika : 
निय्ासरजीवपिण्डकर विघरतकवो्ौः ae. 
शिष्ठ रविबम्बमम्बरतलादसाचलं चुम्बति | 
किञ्च सेकतमःकलापकलनाश्यामायमानं मनाग्‌. 
भूमकयामुराणिन्रसनारूपं जगजागते ॥ (५९५11, 22.) 
१1111111 
यामा विलोचनदरी बलियं मनसि हन्त सजन्ती । 
छम्पति पूर्वकलत्रं धूमल्ता मिततिचित्रमिव ॥ 57 

१1111 1 his Janakiharana : 

यथा न कृजलस्परचित्रववर्संमवः | 
तथा ज्वलिगुमादि्टो दीपकृ्यो वृषाकपिः ॥ (1. 89.) 





‘The Samayamdtyka of Kgemendra uses this idea in a verse: 
at aa भोगमित्र्य sre Grane 
पराणचित्रपस्य यौवनसयतपशेषताम्‌ (21 59.) 
Padmagupta mentions it in the verse of “his Mara- 
sahasdiikacarita : 
स and aaprerragy: 
१ maaan: स्फुटमन्वमूदिव । 
कषटितयभूजाप्रदवस्थयाऽ्य तत्‌ 
रातनकिरयमिवा्ुं हदि ॥ (६111. 2.) 
‘The idea is found again in the Vikramankadevacarita 
of Bilhana: 
कीति येषां शतमखसचखीसुतुकानामवापतुं 
gaat मलपरिचिते ूरमलन्तरकषम्‌। 
नो केषाचिद्चनमश्णोन्ञाकरोन्नाकचिन्तां 
^ शक्थि्रार्ित परं च्छागमाऽभदद्धिः ॥ (४1.१५) 
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‘The Kapphanadhyudaya of Bhattasivasvamin echoes the 
same idea in the verse: 
तारा तारापधभिततिमनि 
तिरो दधत्या वपुषो विदेषात्‌. । 
पुराणचित्र्रतिमोधमायु 
पोत धाकूचिकया निपेते ॥ (०५५. XI. 18.) 
Unfortunately the manuscript of the work is hopelessly 
corrupt and unintelligible: hence I have tried to reconstruct 
the verse in the following manner : 
ताराश्च तादापथमित्तिभाने 
तिरोदधल agit विशेषात्‌ । 
पुराणचिन्रपरितमा Prag 
arrearage face: ॥ 
‘The effect of smoke on pictures is given in the verse of 
Vasantavilasamahakavya : 
दन्दह्ममानागुसुधूपधूममाछिन्यमीलेव TATRA । 
चित्राणि चित्राद्ममूलमालमिरेण यत्र वदः शन्ते ॥ 
प. थ, 6.0.8) 
19. भाण्डलिद्यन्यायः 
‘This is to show the apparent insignificance of a thing ‘the 
presence or absence of which in no way affects the structure 
of a thing’. Colonel Jacob gives this as one of the maxims in 
his Laukikanyayajali and quotes an example of its use from 
the Khandanakhandakhadya (p. 289): 
भाण्डिख्यमिवेति ॥ यथालेर्यंरेखोपरखादि सर्वमाण्डसाधारणं a we 


विशेषलक्षणं तथा पुर्पाधीनविवक्षापि न विशषिकेदयर्थः । 
20. भूमिरथिकन्यायः 
‘This is to justity the preliminary practice of a student. 
‘The example given is the man making drawings of a war 
chariot on the ground for practice. Colonel Jacob gives it in 
his list of nyfyas and quotes from Sabarabhagya to explain it: 
यत्तावदुपाध्यायः दिष्यसजनिधावधीति तद्रहणाथैम्‌ । गच्छिष्यसद्धारणाथम्‌ । 
प्हणधारग प्रयोगा भूमिरथिकलत्‌जुष्ेिवदा । तयथा भूमिरथिके भू रथमालिख्य 
शिक्षां करोति संभ्रमे पराभाव भवितेति यथा च छात्रः ष्की प्रयुक्ते ्राञ्चकरमी 
भवितास्मीति एवमतदष्यम्‌ (on Jaimini, 9-2-13). 


anf 
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21. महकशतपररिव्रतचिव्रकरन्यायः 

This is to show that a little of everything is taken from 
many things. ‘The example given is the painter surrounded 
by many cups of colour taking a bit trom each with his brush 
for applying on the canvas, Sidraka gives it in his 
Mrochakatika : 

ओ नामाहं ततरमवतशार्दहस्य ऋदधपाऽरा्रं प्रमत्रियैवदाररमि- 
गन्धिमिदकरेवाऽषितोभ्यन्तरचतुः शालकदवार पाबो महकशतपरिगतधिग्रकर 
इवाङ्गुलीनिः सषा सद्टाऽयनयमि (Act 1.) 

‘The 06५९०५५ of Bhisa (2) repeats it in the lines: 

मऽ त्भयतशवाददत्तस्य Resireravaintietatnia teen tem. 
गन्धिभिः qQamasetibccauranetircanmattiiearet इव हमद परितः 
आकुष्मात्रमितवा, ete. (Act I.) 

99. मूषासिक्तताग्नन्यायः 

‘This is to illustrate the shape of one taken by another by 
completely occupying the space. The example given is the 
image-maker pouring molten copper into the mould of an 
image. Colonel Jacob gives many quotations under this 
_ maxim, Ramatirtha commenting on the verse in the Upadeéa~ 
sdhasri (XIV, 3) 

anaes यथा ane afert जायते तथा । 
रूपादीनवापतबचिपतं तिम द्यते वम्‌ ॥ 
80, मूषान्तःुषिरा सृलमतिमा । यथाऽभनिदंपकीदवीमूतं ताम्र मूषायां निषिक्तं निकषं 
ania जायते तत्समान कृति भवति तथा चित्तमपि हपादीन्विषयान््यपतुवततनिभं 
द्यते तदाकारं आयत इलः । 
He also quotes a line from the Brahmasiitrabhasya : 
मूषानिषिकटुतताम्नादिप्रतिमावत्‌ on 1.1.19 ; 
and from Taittiriya Vartika (p. 94): 
वि्ाद्मयनैव मूषाय हुततामवत्‌ । 
सर्ीसपराणमयारदतातरचितान्पुरुष रतान्‌ ॥ 
४8. “यद्यत्साधु न चिन्न सयात्‌ करियते तत्तदन्यथा ' 

‘Dhis is the popular belief that even an otherwise ugly 

¥ thing could be made to appear beautiful or at least better 
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in a picture. ‘The line is a half of the verse of Kalidasa in 
the Sakuntala : 

ययत्साधु न चित्र स्या्कियते तत्तदन्यथा । 

तथापि तस्या ावण्यं रेखया किञचिदन्वितम्‌ ॥ 
The ordinary meaning of the verse that is usually given in 
the commentary does not do any credit to the high artistic 
attainments of Dugyanta, If aera ary न कित्र स्यत्‌ is taken to 
mean ‘that which is badly drawn—suggesting the incapacity 
of Dugyanta in drawing’, naturally क्रियते तत्तदन्यथा would mean 
it is drawn over again after erasing the previous wrong sketch 
thereby dirtying the paper. In that case तथापि तस्या लावण्यं रेखया 
किचिदशवतम्‌ would mean that in spite of tremendous efforts 
Dusyanta could scarcely depict a small measure of her beauty 
transcending all reproduction. ‘This meaning which so under- 
rates the artistic powers of Dugyanta can very well be 
discarded when we have the very happy interpretation of it 
from my professor who splits up the line into aaa arg न and 
चित्र तत्तदन्यथासयात्‌ क्रियते meaning that whatever is not beautiful 
can be made different in a picture. The word स्यात्‌ करियते 
is used in the sense of faq, ‘This new meaning shows that 
in spite of the fact that art idealises and beautifies even the 
ugly, Dugyanta, the great painter, could represent the beauty 
of Sakuntala only partially—so lovely is her form, 
24. ^“ यादृशश्चित्रकारसतादशी चित्रक रूपरेखा '! 

‘This is the popular belief of Ancient India. ‘The 
picture or image takes after its executor. Réjagekhara 
mentions it in the Viddhasdlabhaijika. ‘The king supposes 
the ploture to be that of a woman drawn by herself. 

राजा (विगृह्य) 

अद ageeh regione खाकारंवादि यद चिरम्‌ । 

et च dena कम रेखानिवेशोऽत् यदेकभारः ॥ 85 
(सम्यग्विलोक्य) afer मकरध्वजनैजयन्ती काऽपि खयमेव at लिक्तितवतीति 
निर्णीयते । 





x 
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बिदकः--एवमेतश्‌। यततो गरषनगोलपीलयं कि भूयते । areal 
करसतादशी चिन्रकरमरूपरेखा, area: कविसतादशी काम्यबनधच्छायेति । 
‘The 5111172 
ines : 
अपर च निदं चिः स्यात्‌ । त्रिधा च ara —aratiog, मनःशौनम्‌, 
कायशौचं च प्रमे शास्जन्मनी । andi हु are पादै, सताम्बूलं सुखम्‌, 
सविलेपनगाध्रं वपुः, भहमनुत्वणं च वासः, सकुुमं शिर इति । meter हि 
सरलया : संहननमामनन्ति । स यावत्लभाव : कवित्तादशरूपं कान्यम्‌ । यादशाकार- 
्ितरकरसतादशाकारमस्य चिघ्रमिति प्रायोवाद्‌ः | = (५०५००११९, Chap. X.) 
‘There is a quotation in the Sabdakalpadruma under the 
head “Citra”: 
कदन च भवद्द्धो व्याधिते ब्यामितो भवेत्‌ । 
करूपेण कुरूपस्तु Fa तु न पूज्यते ॥ 
Bere ठु यद्रूपं चित्रे भवति तादशम्‌ ॥ 
confirming this view. 
25. रेखागवयन्यायः 
‘This is to show that from the idea of a thing given the 
thing itself is comprehended, ‘The illustration cited is the 
sketch or drawing of a gavaya (cow-like animal) given to a 
villager who on meeting it in a forest understands it by the 
similarity of form in the picture. Colonel Jacob quotes from 
Raghundthavarma to explain it + 
५ कौटशो mer” इति परामीणन gay बल्यो लिखित्वा दशैयामास; स॒ चर्जु 
बुद्धतवदवेलागवयमेव गवयं मेने । पश्च द्वन गवयं दृष्टा रेखायां ame तलयजेति 
सैकिकौ गाया । तपैष पुव इलादि शुः पूर्वोरतालर्ानभिकञोऽनातमानेमबातमतया 
जानीते । गुरुशान्नोपदेशेनत्मनि कते तदात्मयुद्धिमपवदति । 
Ho also quotes from Vionspatimisra’s atparyatika (p. 457) 
and the Vedantakalpataruparimata (p. 363), the latter passage 
being 
ताखिकारटधतीपतिपयुपायनतय। नानु, कल्प्यमाना तलच्योदीच्यादि- 
न्ष्लपायां स्थूखारन्धला यथा वा रेलागवयन्यायेन निलशषब्दप्तिपरुपायनतया 
नानाम्याकएैः परस्रभिज्प्रकृतिप्रययवि भागेन कृत्रिमशन्द्‌ इति भावः | 
‘and also from Kaiyata on Mahabhasya, 1-1-46: 
2 
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असलयपकृतिप्र्योपदेशेन सद्यस्य पदस्य ब्युलादनं क्रियते रेखागवयेनेव' 
सल्यगवयस्य । 4 
26. eatin चित्रकल्पनान्यायः 

It is the same as ‘ 111 This 
is to illustrate an impossibility or a totally non-existent 
thing like a‘hare’s horn’. We get it in the line of the 
Kathasaritsagara ot Somadevabhatta : 


et एशविषणच्छा 23a वा चिघ्रकत्पना ॥ 


01117111 
27. स्नत्तिकिखितचित्रन्यायः 
This is to emphasise the proper choice or selection of 
the recipient of a ti The example given is the well. > 
prepared wall for painting pictures on it. ‘The rules laid 
down for preparing the surface of the wall are elaborate 
for this very purpose. Pictures executed on such prepared 
surfaces alone are shown off to advantage. Ksomendra gives 
it in the verse of his Samayamaiyka : 
पात्र तदेशस्य तवमेव ब्रिदोचिता । 
सद्ित्िटिखितं चित्रं चित्रतामेति नेत्रयोः ॥ (rv. 17.) 
‘The verso of Kalidasa from the Malavikagnimitra : 
प्चरविकेषे न्यस्तं गुणान्तरं wafer शित्पमाघातुः । 
जलमिव समुर) genet पयोदस्य ॥ (५०४1. 0.) 
is also to the samo purpose, 1 expresses 
४ similar idea in the line : 
किल--भनुकृषटभेनुकतस्य aidlameguaaragtualr earn ieee 
Brera शोभातिशयकारितामावहति । 








(५०७०७१०५, Unmegn 111.) 











BALACARITAM. 


By Por. ए. R. Pismanort, M.A. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 238) 
Act IL. 
(Then enter young Candata women) 
AU.—Come, Lord, come, Get yourself married to us.” 
(Then enter King) 
King.—Ho! What's this ? 
‘Mansion-tops tumbling down ana huge wave- 
wreaths rising up all around, the earth has quaked like a 
ferry-boat. ‘This noticeable indication resulting from the 
Guna and Karma of the great, what does it presage for 
me, good or bad १८ (1) 
Al—Come, Lord, come. Get yourself married to us. 
‘King —Because some of the sentinels do not keep the round, 
because the torch-bearing damsels do not walk around, 
these fearful Candala women, dark like antimony, dark 
like the blue lotus, have entered my residence.” (2) 
All.—Come, Lord, come. Get yourself married to us. 
King.—Why, alas, are these Candala women created १ 
‘Me, whose mere anger destroys the enemies, who 
have under control the sun, the moon and the fire, who 
‘am death even to Death and fear even to Fear, even me 
‘they tease by insulting words."* (3) 





4 The act takes place during the night following the birth of Krsna. In this 
respect this stands unique, for the number of acts depicting night scenes is 0 few 
fn Sanskrit. Of these the two famous ones are the cemetery acene in the MAadi= 
‘Médhava and the Sahadayana scone in the Soapnavdgavadatta, Notice also that the 
‘whole scene takes place in the private chambers of the king. Vide note 26 following. 

26 ‘The Candala women and thelr talk, as mentioned later, are apparent only to 
Kana and to none else in the palace, It is more oles a dream and it demande 
fa great akill for successful staging, 
‘The verse gives good scope for the CSkyars to act. Kamsa Is anxlous to 
know whether the omens seen have reference to him, 

17 Tm normal circumstances the carelessness of the torchebearers and guards 
‘would have made him angry, bat now he isnot, because he is afraid, 

38 The soliloquy of the king tends to show that he feels that the omens 
presage something bad for him. 
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All—Come, Lord, come. 

King.—Ah wretches | How now suddenly disappeared !"° Well, 
T shall now get in.” 

(Then enter Curse) 

-—Hom, where enterst thou This has now become my 
abode. 

‘King—Who is this suddenly come standing athwart my bed 
rooms in complexion dark as a heap of pitch, holding + 
torch, his jaws set terribly wild, his eyes glaring like those 
of a serpent, like anger incarnate come to earth from the 
face of Siva? Who art thou? (4) 

Ourse.—Know you not me? T am the sage Madhiika’s Curse, 
by name Vajrababu. 

From amidst the crematorium have T come to enter 
the heart of King Kamsa, in the ugly and fearful garb of 
a Candala, looking weird with the wreath of skulls. (ठ) 

Kamsa,—Thou seekest the impossible ! 

‘The breeze irom the wings of the crow does not shake 
the beautiful golden peaks of Meru. Laughable art thou, 
who desirest to drink away in palmfuls® the ocean lashed. 
by big waves and abounding in sharks. (6) 

Curse.—In time shalt thou know. 

Kamsa,—Hem, how now suddenly disappeared ! Well, 1 shall 
now to bed and try to shut my eyes (आनक्‌). 

Ourse.—Ah, he is asleep. Alakgmi, Khalati, Kalaratri, 
‘Mahanidri, Pingalakei,—all, ho! come, let us go inside, 

All.—So be it. 


Ours: 








ppearance of the Candila women steeped him in fear and thelr 
sudden disappearance only enbances it.The advent of the Candila women must 
‘be o staged as to prodace an illusion, ide notes 18 and 26, 

20 ‘This isa significant statement, vide notes 29 and 20, The king appears 
to be dreaming that he was walking out when the Canddlas came and now when 
hie tried to get {n—again in the dream—he was confronted by the figure of a 
Corse, 

34 The king betrays a strain of fear. 

24 The Curse is here cotpared to one who hopes to empty the ocean by drinke 
ng of ita waters with his palmfuls. 

28 This cares the illasion further afield, 
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21 
(Bntering) 







Who art thot? 

‘Don't you know me? Tam his Lakgmi, 

Ourse—Is it? O Rajadri, retire madam. This has now become 
‘my home, 

Sri—Hem ! 

fool, on whose authority dost thou, disregarding me, 
enter at night this abode of mine which is similar unto 
anki Why speak much? It is not now possible for 
thee to see and enter this so long as 1 guard it. (7) 

Ourse—O Goddess, thou who residest in Lotus! Leave off 
the body of Kamsa. Vignu orders it. 
Sri—Sayst thou that Vignu orders it? Alas! 

‘Due to my long residence, I am indeed unable to 
leave the King. He is powerful and is the abode of good 
qualities and it pains me. (8) 

But inviolable are the orders of Vignu. So then shall 
I go to the presence of Vignu. (Exit) 

Curse—Rajasri is gone. Well, this has now become our 
abode. Alaksmi, Kalaratri, Mahinidré, Pingalaksi, let 
‘us go in and divert ourselves as becomes our nature, 

All.—Henceforth thou shalt fall away from righteous conduct. 

Ourse.—Olosely do I embrace thee who art ever devoted to 
Adharma. I, the Sage's Curse, have now reached you, 
and thou wilt ere long go to ruin, (9) 

(Disappear**) 
(Bntering) 

Portress.—Hail, my lord ! 

King —Hem | 

Portress.—I am Yasodhard, my lord. 

King.—Yasodhard, id you not notice the entrance of the 
Candala women t 











Have we here a peep into the general character of woman? 
25 See notes ISand 19, ‘The whole effect of the scene lies in the mode of 
staging it, Tt must be such as will produce this impression of itlusion, 
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Portrese.—Candala women? Entry here is difficult even for 
those who daily live at your feet ; what then need be said 
of Candala women ¢ 

Kamsa.—Can it be a dream I have seen १ Yagodhari, go 
and bring in our chamberlain एत, 

Portress.—As my lord orders. (Zeit) 

(Then enter the Chamberlain) 

Chamberlain. —Hail, my lord! 

King.—Worthy Valaki, you will consult our preceptors what 
is signified by tho divine manifestations, seen to-night,— 
storms, earthquakes, shooting stars, 

Chamberlain.—As Your Majesty orders. (Going out and 
entering") Your Majesty, the preceptors® inform you 
thus. 

King. —What is it? 

Chamberlain. —Listen, 

That being, 0 King, which ordinarily resides ‘in the 
regions of the sky, is come down to the earth on a parti- 
cular purpose, By the sounds of the divine trumpets 
and by earthquakes is denoted the wonderful change at 
the time of his birth. (10) 

‘King.—At whose birth did the earth with the mountains shake ¢ 
‘Know whose is he the son and what is the object of his 
birth? (11) 

Ohamberlain.—As Your Majesty orders. (Going out and enter- 
ing) Hail my lord!" Queen Devaki has given birth to 








38 This makes clear that the whole scene is a dream for Kamsa and that itis 
ected in the private chambers of the king. Cf notes 16 and 10. 

शा The translation is based on the suggestion of the 
no need for such an emendation ; for 
ready prepared to answer all questions from his master, 
‘The text here is doubtful, Possibly the preceptors are those appointed 
annually. 

4° The suggestion made by the editor gives good reading. There is evidently 
११५८०००. 

430 This anaiety proves that the king's nerves were 











tered, 
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| Majesty, I have never uttered a falsehood. 
‘Tsaw the child in the hands of the nurse, surrounded by 
your servants. 

‘King —Why, though false, a Brahmin’s word is truth to me. 
Go and call Vasudeva, 

Chamberlain.—As Your Majesty orders. (zit) 

King.—Vasudeva is virtuous and truth-speaking. Further, he 
will never utter 9 falsehood in my presence. Well, we 
will hear him. 

(hen enter Vasudeva) 

Vasudeva,—My six children lost, I live on with my body 
emaciated with acrow. Called by the wicked King, do 
T now go like a dependent servant. (12) 

Alas, such is the course of the world. 

‘The king is (a source of) fear when remembered ; 
also (a source of) fear when not remembered. Both with 
fear and without, (he) must ever be approached.” (13) 

(Approaching)—O Son of Sauraseni,* I am here."* 

King.—Son of Yadavi, take your seat. 


` Vasudeva.—Well. (Sitting down) Son of Sauraseni, why 


‘were we called in? 
King.—Son of Yadavi, Devaki has delivered ? 
Vasudeva.—Yes, she has. 

King.—What has she given birth to? 

Vasudeva.—(To himself) ven I have to utter a lie. What 
shall I do now? Well, I see, For the protection of the 
prince even falsehood becomes truth." (41०2) She 
has given birth to a girl 





83 The scene is located in the private chambers of the king and unto this 
place is Vasudeva called in. 

82 Here as in similar canes the question arises as to the disposition of the 
stage, #0 that the scene might have the required alr of reality. There mast 
apparently be two different levels 

38 Notice the interesting mode of address. Kama is called Sauravenimdca 
and not Seurareniputra. Is there not a Malayali touch here? 

84 The text here must be read ayamasnd instead of वय 
‘The text has been slightly rearranged. 
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King.—I must at all events kill it, whether it be a girl or a boy. 
By my manliness shall I indeed cheat fate, (14) 
(Entering) 
Portrese—Hoil, my lord. Our Queen sends this message. 
“ Your Majesty, be merciful since it is a baby and a girl,” 
Vasudeva.—Son of Sauraseni, hearken unto the words of the 
wretched. 
Dovaki.—Women have greater fondness tor girls. 
King.—Don’t you remember, sire, my vow? 
On hearing the sage Madbika’s curse, 1 have taken & 
vow that I will kill all the offsprings of Devaki. (15) 
Vasudeva.—Vow! ‘Then I don't speak. 
Portress.—My lord, what shall I tell the queen ¶ 
King.—Yagodhari, tell Devaki this—‘It is not proper to 
press me on this score. Something dearer I may do.” 
Portress.—As my lord orders. ~ 
King.—Yagodhara, do so. 
Portress."—Freely enter, my lord (१) 
Vasudeva.—I love to be faultless and yet have I become an 
instrument in bringing about the death of another's child. 
Or shall I bring back the prince and offer him? Or why, 
‘This baby was first dead but was later resuscitated 
by the greatness of that child ; it can never be destroyed. 
(16) 





I shall now go and console Devaki. (कन) 
King.—-Yasodhara, let the child be brought in. 
Portress.—As my lord orders. (छण) 








‘The text here seems to be not clear, In the first place as it stands 
ft has not much significance and secondly, the speech of Vasudeva cannot be as it 
fs for he has not taken leave of Kamsa, See note 38 following, ‘The king 
here is apparently giving directions to the portress regarding the destruction of 
the child and says that he will proceed to another part of the building. In this 
caso there must be the stage direction Zeit Hing and after that ०११५५, enter, my 
Jord most come. Then Vasudeva, being left alone, indulges in his soliloquy. 
‘This mast then be followed by the direstion Then enter the King. Unless some 
such alteration is made, the tragic deed which would be performed within the bed 
oom of Kamsa, to say the least, would be very inappropriate. 
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(Thon enter the nurse with the baby and the guard) 

All—Slowly, slowly, madam. This is the middle gate. Enter, 
madam, 

Nurse.—(Bntering) Hail, Your Majesty ! We have long been 
protecting the child.” 

King.—This child is.» worthy object for even king’s eyes, 
Alas ! that Ihave to murder also a girl ! 

Nurse,—Slowly, slowly, my lord. 

King.—This is the Kamsa Stono* Now then shall I to the 
terrible work. 

‘This is the seventh child given rise to thro’ the 
strength of the sage's curse. This also done to death, 
T shall have peace, (17) 

(Catching hold of it and striking) An! 

One part has fallen on the ground, while the other 
has flown up to the sky, and with its hands glistening 
with weapons appears as if risen to kill me. (18) 

Ah, here is she now : risen up like the veritable mani- 
festation of Kajaratri at the advent of the time of 
destruction, expanding in its terrible form, and leaning 
‘on a sharp javelin. (19) 

(Then enter Karlyayani with her retinue) 

Kérlyayani,—Having killed Sumbha, Nisumbha, and Mahisha 

and having (thus) destroyed the strength of the enemies 

of the Devas, have I Kartyiyani taken birth in the family 

of Vasudeva to bring rnin on the race of Kamsa, (20) 
Kundodara,—I am he born of the awful sound produced at 
‘the time of the birth of the Goddess, the unconquerable 
Kundodara, the doer of terrible deeds in war. From the 
celestial regions to the broad earth shall I now hasten 
desirous of killing the proud Asuras, who are haughty on 
account of their great valour. (21) 





37 ‘The reading fs evidently incorrect: the nurse surely has not been Jone 
protecting the child, 

46 The scene $0 far has been in the private chambers of the king, ‘The 
Kamsa Stone cannot be located in the room of the king. To suggest the change 
‘of place the king most have left the stage and reentered it. 
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Siila.—I am the spirit Javelin, come down to the earth and 
T possess @ glorious and beautiful form through the grace 
of the Goddess. I shall in battle kill Kamsa and extermi- 
nate him as Kartikeya did the demon in the form of a 
tree in the ocean, (22) 

ila. am indeed Nila the author of quarrels, valorous and 
invincible in battle, I will kill the wicked Kamsa in battle 
as the great Saktidhara killed Kraufica, (23) 

Manojava.—I am Manojava, in spoed the equal of wind, come 
here to carry out the purpose of the Goddess. I shall 
in the front of the fray deal with the Daityas as fire doos 
with a mass of reeds. (24) 

Kértyayani.—Kundodara, Sankukarna, Mahanila, Manojava 
—come all of you. Let us go and be in the Ghoga in the 
garb of cowherds to enjoy the boyish deeds of the divine 
Vignu. (25) 

AUl.—As our Goddess orders (एतं Karlyayani with her retinue). 

King. —Ah, it is dawn !" 

‘Now for peace shall I enter the abode of peace and 
perform Santi on a grand scale; and I shall have peace. 


(Beeunt alt) 


End of Act 11. 





2 The whole scene mst be taking place at night 

4© As mentioned before, the scene would be impressive If there be proper 
scenic equipment andif the actors could act propery. If, however its acted as 
cur nscal dramas are itis bound toll fat. It i evidently intended for Cikyare 
toma. 
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Act IIL 
(Zhen enter the aged Cowherd) 

Aged Cowkerd.—Ho! Meghadatta, ho! Vrgabhadatta, hore 
Kumbhadatta, here Ghogadatta, look, look, to the herd, 
Here in this Vmdavana after having drunk water to the 
full the herd comes bellowing. Coming out of the herd 
and tearing up bills, this bull now shines with its horns 
adored with the chains of snakes, blue like the night 
lotus. ‘This is yet another bull, fair like the moon, with 
its tail raised aloft and knees bent, looking beautiful, as 
it throws up the earth with its horns. Well, I shall now 
halloo for Damaka, 0 Damaka! Leave the cattle in a 
good place and come up with the calves. 

(Then enter Damaka) 

Damaka.—Ha, rich is my lord Nandagopa’s grass. From the 
ay of his son's birth, his happiness is wonderfully in- 
creasing. Well, let the herd stand here. I shall approach 
my uncle. (Approaching) Uncle? I bow. 

Aged Cowherd.—Peace, peace unto us and our herd. 

Dimaka,—Unele, from the day of the birth of Nandagopa’s 
son, our herd has become free ‘from all diseases, ‘The 
happiness of all cowherds is on the increase, Further, 
roots appear wherever we dig and flowers on every 
creeper? 

Aged Cowherd.—This is yet: another wonder." When Nanda- 
gopa’s son was but ten nights old, there came the Danava 
woman, Pitan& by name, in the garb of Nandagopa’s wite 
with her breasts filled with poison. Then she took the child 
and suckled it. ‘Then knowing her, he felled her, when 
she became a Dinavi and lay dead. ‘Then when the son 





‘4. From the point of view of tlme analysis, this seene takes place some years 
after the birth of Krsna. 

42 This deference to uncle, no less than the interesting mode of address with 
reference to mother would suggest that the author was a Malaya 

“The description shows how the Gokula was affected by the birth of Kryna. 

44 In-what follows the boyish adventures of Krgna are described. 
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of Nandagopa was but a month old, there came the 
Danava named Sakata, in the form of a babble-coach. 
He also was recognised and with a single kick with his 
foot, he smashed him to pieces, when he became a Danava 
and lay there dead. Then in good time Nandagopa’s 
son goes to one house and drinks milk; goes to another 
and eats ghee; goes to one and swallows fresh butter ; 
foes to another and feasts on pudding; goes to still 
another and looks covetingly on the pot of curd, ‘The 
Gopa damsels naturally became angry and they spoke 
to Nandagopa’s wife. She became angry and taking a 
rope and tying him in the middle fastened him to a mortar. 
‘Then drawing that mortar and seeing the two demons 
‘Yamala and Arjuna standing together in the form of trees 
he rushed between and dashed against them when the 
trees were smashed to pieces. Then the two Danavas 
rose up from them and forthwith fell down dead. ‘Then 
‘the Gopa people said that since he was possessed of great 
strength and prowess, he shonld thenceforth be called 
Damodara. Then when the son of Nandagopa was run- 
ning hither and thither, the Danava, called Pralamba, 
came in the disguise of Nandagopa. He took Saighargana 
‘on his shoulders and was going,-when Saighargana gave 
blows on his head with his fists. Owing to the blows his 
eyes were crushed and he became a Danava and fell down 
dead. Accompanied by the shepherds, he went to the 
palm grove to gather fruits. ‘here in that grove came 
the Danava, named Dhenuka, in the guise of an ass. 
Recognising him also, Damodara caught him by his hind 
Jegs and threw him up to bring down the palmyra fruita, 
He also became a Dimava and fell down dead. ‘Then 
came the Asura, Kegi by name, in the guise of a horse, 
He also was recognised and Dimodara put reins in his 
mouth and rode him twice, ‘Then he became a Danava 
and fell down dead, ‘These and such other deeds have 
been done by master Damodar: 
Damaka—Uncle, let all this be. This day our master Damodara 
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comes to Vindavana, accompanied by Gopa damsels for 
Hallisaka dance.” 

Aged Cowherd.—Then let us see master Damodara's Hallisaka 
dance with all the Gopa dams 

Démaka,—As my uncle orders, 

(Bait) 
Pravedaka 
(Entering) 

Aged Cowherd.**—Sust before sunrise daily offer worship with 
great devotion by bowing down your heads to the mothers 
of the earth, the cows, who are full of nectar. (1) 

Ah, the prosperity of our pakkanas (पडो. Let us 
all be ready and go in gala dresses for the sports with our 
drums ready." Our Gopa damsels! Ghogasundari ! 
‘Vanamala ! Candrarekhi! come, come quick, 

(Then enter ail) 

Al,—Uncle,* we bow to thee. 

Aged Cowherd.—Ah girls, like a lion from its eave here comes 
our master Damodara, accompanied by master Saighargana 
in complexion as fair as cow’s milk, and surrounded by 
Gopalas. 

(Then enter Damodara and Sanghargana surrounded 
by young Gopas) 

Damodara.—(Wonderingly) How tastefully they dress, the 
Gopa women who are naturally very charming | 

These Gopa damsels, whose faces and eyes are like 
lotuses and lilies blooming, whose bodies are as fair as the 








५१ Hallisaka ॥ a mode of dramatic entertainme! 1७4 as a plece in one 
‘act, consiating chleAy of singing and acting, by seven or eight or ten females, 
pethaps a kind of ball ‘a clreular dance performed by women under the 
inection of one man. ‘The latter seems to be the vaviety intended hece. Vide 
Sahskrlt Dictionary by Monier- Williams. 

40 The main scene takes place the same day as the Pravesaka, being but a 
continaation of the same. 

‘47 Pakkana is the hut in which lower orders of people, like cowherds lve 

4 Some liberty is taken withthe text, As it stands, it means ready with our 
pride and dressed like drams ! 

49 See note 42. The same deference to uncle is shown here, 
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pollen of the golden campaka flower, whose hair and hands 
are full of sylvan flowers, these, dressed in variegated 
colonrs and murmuring sweet, are diverting themselves. (2) 

Swighargana.—The Gopa damsels are come, 

Some stand quite delighted, sounding their red drums 
made of Vesuki (t) some having lotus-eyes and lotus- 
faces divert themselves in varied ways; and others, 
having kept awake in their gladness in their huts filled 
with the bellowing of the cattle and now having come to 
the Vyndiranya stand singing exceedingly pleased. (3) 

Aged Cowherd.—Hem master, all have come quite ready. 

Damaka,—Hail Vietory, Lord. 

Sangharsana.—Damaka, all the Gopa damsels come ® 

Dimaka.—Yes, my lord, all of them have come quite ready. 

Damodara.—Ghogasundari, Vanamala, Candrarekha, Mrgakgi, 
let us arrange for the Hallieaka dance which befits our 
cowherd life. 

All.—As my lord orders. 

Sangharsana.—Damaka, Meghandda, sound the musical instru- 
ments. 

Both.—Lora, as you please (कक is sounded)" 

Aged Cowkerd—Lord, you are performing the Hallisaka dance ; 
what am I to do here t 

Damodara—Thou art, indeed, the spectator. 

Aged Cowherd.—Lord, as you say. (AT dance) 

Aged Cowherd.—Ha! Ha! Well sung! Instraments well 
played ! Excellent dance! I too shall dance, I am very 
tired. 

(Bntering) 

Oowherd.—Ha, Ha! Lord, cloar out from this place ! 

Dimodara.—Dimaka, why art. thou bewildered १ 

Cowherd.—Here is the Danava, named Arigtargabha, like 
destruction inearnate, who is breaking open the earth 
‘with his hoofs and whose roar T mistook for that of the 
cloud. 





£0 The stagewdirection mast be there, 
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Damodara—So then Aristargabha is come. Go thou, brother, 
with these our Gopa boys and girls to the top of yonder 
hill and witness my fight with the wicked bull, I shall 
humble his pride. 

(Beit Sanghargana with them) 

Damodara.—This, this is the wicked Aristargabha | 

‘Tearing open the earth with his hoofs, throwing up the 
sides with his horns, and roaring, here comes the lordly bull 
running, as the terrified cowherds are looking on. (4) 

(Then enter Arigtargadha) 

Aristargadha—Ah, ho 1 

For the purpose of killing my enemy have I taken the 
form of a bull, the lustre from whose horns seems to scrape 
the skies. And now shall I attack my enemy who is 
sweetly roaring in the Vrndivan forest and roam about: 
at pleasure. (5) 

Here in this shepherd village the Gopa damsels 
miscarry on hearing my roar, and the earth marked with 
the crescent by the fore-part of my hoofs is shaking with 
its trees and forests. (6) 

Where now is gone the son of Nandagopa? Hallo ! 
Son of Nandagopa! Where art thou? 

Damodara.—Ah, wicked bull, here, here! Here do I stand. 

Aristargabha,—Ha ! 

‘Very strong is, indeed, the boy who is struck neither 
with fear nor wonder on seeing my great strength and 
terrible figure and (on heating) my loud roar. (7) 

Damodara.—Ah ! What is this fear that T now hear from yout 
Born am I on this earth to give protection unto the terri- 
fed. (8) 

Arigtargabha,—Hia! Child art thou, and so thou knowst not 
fear. 

Damodara.—Ah, wicked bull! Dost thou taunt me with 
my childhood ? 

Does not a man dio even though bitten by the young 
cobra? Formerly Kraunca was, indeed, done to death 
by the young Skanda. (9) 


ॐ 

Arigtarsabha.—May be." 

Damodara.—Listen, fool, to this also, Is not the mountain, 
the conglomeration of hard stones, destroyed by the 
sprout-like Vajra% (10) 

Arigtargabha,—Hallo ! Son of Nandagopa, what art thou after 1 

Damodava.—To lead you to destruction. 

Aristargadha.—Art: thou capable t 

Damodara.—What doubt: is there? 

Arigtargabha.—Well, then, arm yourself with any weapon you 
like, 

Démodara.—Weapon, do you say? Het 

‘hese my arms, sot in shoulders as hard as rock, are 
my weapons. Other weapons are for such weaklings as 
thyself. Now, struck with my club-like hands, if thou 
dost not at once fall down on the earth, I am not 
Damodara. (11) 

Aristarsabha.—So, then, begin the duel. 

Dimodara.—Ah, thou wicked bull! Shake me from the place, 
if thou hast the strength, me who am standing on one 
foot. 

Aristarsabha.—What doubt is there? (21 
down in a swoon). 

Dimodara.—Ha! Bull! Revive, revive. ‘Thou wert proud 
of thy strength. 

Aristargabha.—(Reviving, to himself}—Impossible to overcome 
is this boy ! 

Can He be Rudra or Sakra or lord Vignu himself t 
Unfounded is my doubt. He is Vignu himself, (12) 

Alas, 

‘Wherever we are born, there is manifest the support 
of the three worlds, Madhustdana, for the destruction 
of the Danavas. (13) 

‘Well, oven if killed by Vignu, I shall have that 
eternal world for my abode, Hence shall I fight. (Aloud) 
Ha! Son of Nandagopa, my pride is up again, 

















jes to do so but falls 





* The suggestion of the editor lone makes the text readable, 
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Démodara.—Fem ! Stop, stop now. 

Dost thou prattle yet, O lordly Bull, even after falling 
into my hands, like the dark monsoon cloud, which has 
begun to rain? Come, T throw thee down and thou shalt: 
fall on the ground like the side of the dark mountain 
struck by Vajra, (14) 

(Doing thus) Here, here is the wicked Arigtargabha ! 

» With his nose and mouth and eyes clotted with 

rushing blood, his hump and tail shaking, his feet and 

ears shivering, (here) falls dead on the earth the lordly 

Bull, the lord of Dinavas, like the mountain with its 

peaks struck with lightning. (15) 

भ (Entering) 

Damaka.—tail vietory, my lord! My lord Sadgharsana is 
gone to the Jumna pool on hearing that the great serpent 
is come up. Stop, stop, O lord, master Saitghargana, 

Damodara.—I too have heard of this Kaliya, the proud lord 
of serpents. Well, I shall suppress his pride. 

‘Many lives, Brahmins and cows, are destroyed by: 
him. Henceforth he shall become very mild and devoid 
of all strength. (16) 








५ (Exeunt) 
End of Act II, 
(To be Continued.) 
a 
कः 





52 This act also, like the preceding, gives ample scope for acting and if this 
is not attended to in the course of representation, it would be very tedious on the 


stage. 
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THE TWELVE IMAGES OF SPLENDOUR Te 
(TWELVE JYOTIR LINGAMS) 
By 0. M, RAMACHANDRAM Camrriar, 


In is said of an English University man that he used to perfeot 
his education by making a tour on the continent. As for .gy 
a Hindu who is ever a student in religion, travel throughout = ९ 
Bharata Varsha is enjoined as a duty, For an ondinary 
person it would be for the purpose of perfecting his knowledge 
and to get the blessings of the great men living in the various 
sacred places. For an adept it would be to propagate his _¢ 
learning to humanity and to bless the people with real know- 
ledge. ‘Travel to sacred places had been undertaken from time 
immemorial by the rich as well as the poor, and by the ascetic 
as well as by the family man, Adversity and famine, war 
and tumult, want of communication and difficulty of travel, 
length of time and old age, never stood in the way of people 
undertaking such journeys. Greatest Acharyas from Sankara 
downwards are said to have entered the formidable regions of the 
‘Himalayas in their travels. Rich Zamindars with a big retinue 
and a zenana would pass through hostile territory and jungles 
infested with wild beasts and robbers, to reach their destina- 
tion. Poor Sadhus, rich with religious experience, and no- 
thing to wear but a langoti and with no equipment but a 
lota, would walk several days in the snowy beds on rocky 
peaks to reach Badri, Gangotri, Jamnotri and even to Mount 


Kailas. The Western scientists who stagger and tumble ~~ 
down in their attempts to scale Mounts Kanchana Ganga 
and Gourisankar although armed with all the up-to-date 
scientific appliances, munitions, sinews of war and provisions, 
would wonder how a semi-naked, ash-rubbed, skeleton-like 7” 


mendicant could dare go up the snow line of the formidable 
heights of Himalayas and reach his ever-longed-for sacred 
sanctum sanctorum. But yet facts are there that Hindus do 
go to such places of pilgrimage at least once in their life (some 

w 
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have done it even 13 times) to get and to give knowledge and 
to be blessed or to bless their fellowmen while there. 

The ancients have located their sacred places throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Here upon » small hill, 
‘there upon a big mountain, here near a mighty river, there on 
small island, here at the junction of three rivers, there in 
the midst of a thick forest, here on the sea coast, there in a 
esert—in this manner temples have been constructed, perhaps 
with the view that a traveller should get all sorts of experiences 
af the people who occupied such places and of the country in 
which they are situated. To help the pupils and devotees in 
the work of remembering the names of such places, the ancients 
have sung songs stringing those names into garlands of verses. 
Pupils are made to commit those verses to memory and pious 
men do repeat them in their daily prayers with the idea of 
sanctifying their lives even though they had not been blessed 
with an opportunity to visit those places. We know the 
names of the Seven Sacred Rivers—Ganga, Jamna, Saraswathi, 
Narmada, Sindhu, Godavari and Kaveri—are repeated by 
Hindus during prayers at baths. Similarly the names of the 
‘Twelve Jyotir Lingams are pemorised by the students during 
their studies and are repeated by them during prayers. There 
are three slokas giving their names only and another poem of 
twelve slokas giving more particulars about each place. Siva 
Purdnam (in the 38th Chapter) deals with them in detail and 
gives another list of twelve Upa or minor Jyothir Lingams, 
‘The slokas are:— 

Sourdsh{re Somandtham cha Sriéaile Mallikirjunam| 





Prajvalyam Vaidyandtham cha Dakinyam Bhimagankavam 
Sétubandhatu Ramaéam Nagééam Darukitvand || 
Varinagyantu Visvegam Tryambakam Goutamitate| 
Himalaydtu Kédaram Ghrishnesham cha éivdlaye || 
At 9 glance at the names of these places, it will be seen 
that they are strewn throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. The man who repeats these names will have an 
idea of the entire motherland of India standing in front of 
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his eyes. ‘The divergence of castes and tribes, races and 
languages, hides itself behind and one united sacred field of 
Sivamayam appears before him, Such is the fundamental 
idea upon which our ancients have constructed the framework 
of location of sacred places and upon such notions their sacred 
lore. It will not be far wrong if we say that with the same 
fundamental idea in view Sri Sankara established his four 
great Matts in the four corners of the land, at Dwarka in 
the West, at Badri in the North, at Puri in the Bast, and at 
Sringeri in the South. Our ancients had always had the relt- 
gious unity of the land in their minds upon which political 
and economical unity ought to have been built up, but, alas ! 
the country, was not so very fortunate to succeed in the latter 
ideal. 

Now coming to the twelve great Jyotir Lingams, which, 
we have said, are strewn in different places of the land, we 
find that they are and have been regarded as centres of great 
religious activity and force, and from thousands of years huge 
swarms of devoted pilgrims have been congregating there 
during festivals and on other occasions. Like flames of 
splendour, they have attracted all pious devotees and that is 
why they are called Jyoti, iv, flame of splendour. Some 
of the places have in course of time become less splendid and 
few others nearby have eclipsed their glory. ३0 now, one 
is not able to say that all are of equal splendour. It has 
become nowadays not possible even to locate some of them 
in their right places. For instance, names like Nagega and 
‘Vaidyaniitha are found in several districts and provinces and 
we could not identify what were originally meant. Different 
editions give different names for one and the same place. 

Now let us see in detail about the various Iingams and 
their locations. 





1, Somanatha in Sourashtra 
‘This place is on the sea coast in the Junagadh State in 
Kathiawar in Guzrat, Bombay Presidency. It was a place 
of great splendour during the early Hindu period endowed 
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with colossal wealth, 11 was a huge object and the 
temple looked like a fort. In 1024 A.D. Mahmud of Ghazni 
was attracted by its fabulous wealth, invaded the temple and 
destroyed the Lingam and won the title “ Breaker of Idols”. 
But his destructive work was not the last word upon the 
temple, Even to-day there stands the famous temple in all 
its splendour and thousands of pilgrims go to the place to 
tread upon its sacred soil hallowed by Sri Krishna’s fect. 
(Dwaraka is nearby !) 





2, Sti Saila 

‘This temple is on a beautiful platform at the summit of 
the Nallamalai Hills in the Kurnool Distriot just up the Krishna 
river where the latter is called Patala Ganga. The God’s 
name is Mallikarjuna and the wild tribes eall the God as “ their 
Chencha Mallayya”. During Sivaratri thousands of people 
ascend up the thirty miles of rugged pathway in three days 
in order to worship God. ‘The place had been a very ancient 
one and had been once a seat of learning. Sankara, Basava 
and other religious reformers have visited the place to establish 
their philosophical creeds. Shivaji, the famous monarch, was 
struck dumb with its devotional atmosphere, wanted to re- 
nounce worldly wealth to be an ascetic there and to sacrifice 
his life to God at that place. But fortunately for the country 
his idea was averted by the timely advice of his devoted 
ministers and by his Guru Ramdas. 


3 Ujjain 

‘The deity’s name is Mahikala, The place is a railway 
contre in Central India. It is said to be in the ancient city of 
Avantiki. It is on the River Sipra. ‘This is the place from 
which our Hindu astronomers had calculated their first meri- 
dian, ‘The famous astronomer King Jay Singh had erected 
his observatory at this place. ‘The great Poot Kalidasa was 
Dorn in a village towards the east of this place, This place 
had seen great battles during the Muhammadan period. 
‘Vikramaditya legends are connected with this place. A little 
north of the town is the famous shrine of Mahakéla. 
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4 Omkar and Amalesvaram 

‘The sloka on it locates it at Mindhatapuri. Mandate is 
an island on the Narbada river in the Nimur District in the 
Central Provinces. Omkar is the deity on the island, 
‘Amalesvar is the temple on the southern bank of the river. 
So this is a dual sthala. The place acquired its name owing 
to the great sacrifice performed by the emperor Mandhita. 
‘there are Jain and Vishnu temples at the place. ‘The great 
fair of Omkarji is held about the 15th of Karthik every year. 
‘Tho nearest station to the place is Martaka on the Rajputana- 


‘Malwa line. 
5. Vaidyanatha 


‘One version locates it at Parali and another at the north- 
east direction. Southerners may locate it at Vaidisvaran 
Koil in the Tanjore District which has a big Siva temple. ‘The 
Xortherners have five places at different corners with the name 
of Baidyanath. Two at Santhal Parganas, one at Burdwan, 
‘one at Almora and the last at Kangra. According to 
Siva Purénam this place is at the southern side of Himavat 
Parvata in the Vrishakhandaka. This deity gave boon to Ravana 
on his doing penance which made him the most powerful in 
the land. Parali near Hingoli in the Dekhan seems to claim 
preference over the rest. 

6, Bhimasankaram 

It is in the fort at the village of Bhavargiri, Khed Taluk, 
Poona District, at a height of 3448 feet above sea level. Here 
the River Bhima or Chandrabhaga rises. ‘The sloka on it says 
that the place was worshipped by Dakini and Sikini. Perhaps 
it was originally inhabited by the aboriginal hill tribes. 

7. Ramesvaram 

This is a place known to every Hindu. It is an island 
between South India and Ceylon in the Gulf of Mannar. 
Ramanathaswami is the name of the Deity. Sri Rama on 
his return from the conquest of Lanka, established a Linga 
and worshipped it to expiate the sin of killing the Rakshasas 
of Lanka. Sethu is the bridge which Rama built to cross the 
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sea to Lanka. The northerners go to this place in huge 
numbers. ‘The temple is very large and very rich. 
[ऋ 
This is said to be in Dérukavanam and is also called 
‘Nagandtham in Sadanga Nagaram in the South. Tt is difficult 
to locate this place for there are nearly ten places which go 
by the name of Naga, Darukipuram is another name of 
Sankara Nayanar Koil in ‘Minnevelly District. ‘There are 
places in Tanjore, Salem, Travancore, Chingleput and ‘Tinne- 
velly which have towns with the Naga appellations and deities 
with similar names, not speaking of Nagpur and other places 
in Central Provinces. According to Siva Purdnam at this 
place Siva destroyed the sacrifices made by the Darukivanam 
Rishis who followed anti-Vedic rites. 
9. Visvesam 
It is at Varandsi (Benares). Benares or Kasi is a house- 
hold name of every Hindu. It stretches crescent-like with 
palatial Ghats for several miles along the sacred River Ganges. 
A Hindu would like to breathe his last at this place, so that 
he might enter heaven. From time immemorial it is a reli- 
gious and philosophical centre where religious teachers 
including the famous Buddha delivered discourses on religion. 
Séraniith, the famous Buddhist centre, is nearby. ‘The Hindu 
‘University is located here. Visvesvara, the God of the Uni- 
verse, is the eynosure towards which every Aindu can turn 
his eyes without distinction of caste or creed. 
10. Tryambaka 
On the Western Ghats or Sabyadri, twenty miles west 
ot Nasik, the temple is on the river Godavari. Once in twelve 
years & great festival is held when Jupiter enters the constella- 
tion Leo. 
U1, Kedaram 
‘This is a temple on the Himalayas in the Garhwal District, 
of the United Provinces. ‘The peak on whose side the temple 
is located is a snowy one of about 22,853 feet above sea level. 
At five places called Panch Kedar, Siva is said to have left 
portions of his body, the principal being Kedirnath. Nearby 
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there is a precipice called Bhairab Jhamp where devotees 
sacrificed their lives to attain salvation by throwing themselves 
down from it, Now the practice does not exist. 

12, Ghrishnesam 

This is said to be at Tapuri. It is difficult to identify 
this place. Uttarakinda of Ramayana mentions an episode 
of Siva and one Ia near the Himalayas. It may be therefore 
fa place near the Himalayas. But the South Indian version 
is that the twelfth Lingam is merely a combination of all the 
previoas eleven Lingams and hence without any specific name 
it is called Sivalayam. But as Siva Purdnam gives twelve 
distinct names, the twelfth also should be 9 separate one un- 
connected with others. 

‘As regards the twelve minor or Upa Lingams, I give their 
names. It is rather difficult to identify them without much 
research and study. A Hindu who visits all these twelve 
places will certainly become an adept in knowledge and free 
from sins being purified by such varied experience as aptly 
expressed in the final gléka. 

Sloka 

Btani jyotirlingani sayam prétah pathennarah | 
Saptajanmakritam papam smaranena vinasyati.|| 
(The list is taken from the 88th Chapter of Siva Purina.) 


Tyotir Lingams. Upa Lingams. 
1. Somesvara. Andhakesvara, 
2. Mallikixjuna, Bhrugarkachata, 
3, Mahikila. Dugdhesa, 
4. Omkira, Kardhanesvara, 
5, Kedara. Bhutosa, 
6. Bhimagankara, Bhimesvara, 
ता Sharanyedvara. 
8. ‘Tryambaka. Siddedvara, 
9. Vaidyanitha, Vaijanatha, 
10. Nagesvara. Bhutesvara. 
11. Ramegam. Guptesvara. 
12, Ghrishneéa. ‘Vyaghresvara. 
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SOME SOUTH INDIAN POETESSES 
By K, RacuavacnaryuL, MA., B.L, 


Jarerary genius makes no distinction of time, place or sex. 
पुराणमिलेव न arg a4 sings the immortal bard Kalidasa in 
his Malavikagnimitra, Saktibhadra in his Aécharyachidamani 
says that merit is the only criterion, not the division of the 
country to which the author belongs ‘gon: sari न feat 
विभागः? We have already seen how: Rajagekhara and 
Vatsyliyana declared that poetry was not the sole monopoly 
of the male sex. South India has its share in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit literature and the names of Mahendra 
Vikrama Varman, Saktibhadra, Vidyinatha, Appaya Dikgita, 
Vedanta Desika, Vehkat&dhwatin, Nilakantha and a score of 
others shine forth as stars of the first magnitude in the literary. 
firmament. ‘The finer sex has not been found lacking in arts 
and accomplishments. ‘Tradition and verses ascribed to 
Rajadekhara point to Vijjiké the authoress as having a South 
Indian origin though the authorship or Kawmudimahotsava 
is still open to doubt. 








1. Gangaden” 

First and foremost among South Indian Poetesses has to 
be mentioned Gangadevi, the author of Madhuravijayam or 
Virakamparaya Charitam.? ‘The work describes the conquests 
of Kampana, the son of Bukka, one of the founders of 
the Vijianagar Empire, Kampana defeated Champariya of 
‘Tupdiramandale or Tondaimandala about 1361 A.D. and the 
available work which runs to eight cantos stops with hi 
conquest of the Sultan of Madura. Gaigidevi, the authoress, 
ig described as a keep of Kampana by Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu® 
while Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar‘ refers to her as a wife of 








T efor to my article on च VISIR’ in the Journal of thé Mythic Soetyy 
Vol, XXIV, Patt 2 

> Published by Pandits G. Harthara Sastri and V, Srifivasa Sastii at 
‘Tvivandraos in 1016. 

3 Journal of te Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. Ul, Parts 3 and 4. 

५ Source of Vijianager History, p. 2. 
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‘Kamparaya, Verses 39 to 41 of canto VII are important in 


this connection : 
अथ कम्पदधपोऽपि Bele कृतसन्भ्यासमयोवितक्रिमः । 


अवदत्‌ समिधे स्थता परियं युव गञे्लभिनन्दिताहयाम्‌॥ = (89) 
कमलाक्ष! कटा्षयतामय समयो वर्णनया रस्या | 


जन एष वचस्तवा तं श्रवस rere कुतूहली ॥ (40) 
इति सा दितेन भाषिता erst दधती मुखाम्बुजम्‌ | 
बदति ख शनैः श्चि भित सरसोदारपदां सरखतीम्‌ ॥ (41) 


‘These coupled with the colophon which reads thus: 
इति श्रीगङ्गादेष्या विरचितं, . , , would soem to indicate that Gaigidevi 
was a queen of Kampana rather than his concubine. 


In the Introduction to the work, Gaigidevi praises 
Kriyasaktiguru, Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidisa, Bana, Bharavi, 
Dandin, Bhavabhiti, Karnamrtakavi, Tikkaya, Agastya, 
Gangadhara and Viéwanatha. Her verse describing Kalidasa 
is very significant and points out how later poets borrowed 
actually their ideas and expression from the writings of the 
immortal bard. 

दासतां कालिदासस्य कवयः के न बिभ्रति । 
इदानीमपि तस्याथीनुपजीवन्तयमी यतः ॥ (1-7) 

Canto I of the work after the usual invocations describes 
the city of Vijianagar and the reign of Bukka, Cantos IT 
and IIT describe the birth of Kampana, his growth to man- 
hood and the exhortation of Bukka to proceed against Champa- 
riya of Conjeevaram. Canto IV deals with the expedition, 
the defeat and death of Champaraya. Canto V describes 
Prince Kampana’s camp at Marakatanagara and cantos VI 
and VIT his life and enjoyments in camp. Particularly the 
latter canto describes his conversation with the authoress 
Gaiigidevi referred to above and her description of the spring 
season. In canto VIII, a goddess appears before Kampana 
and exhorts. him to proceed against Madura and uproot the 
Mussulman power in the south. Kamparaya accordingly 
proceeds against the Sultan of Madura and kills him, The 
manuscript breaks off at this point and we are not in a position 
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to say into how many cantos the work originally ran or what 
its further contents were. The editors of the work think and 
reasonably too that, as the book is styled Madhurdvijayam, it 
would not run more than a canto beyond the available work. 

‘The style of Madhuravijaya is elegant, easy flowing and 
free from pedantry or rhetoric. ‘The work abounds in de- 
scriptions which clearly show that her poetic fancy was of a 
very high order, Her diction is beautiful and shows traces 
of influence of classical poets especially of Kalidasa. The 
following verses would amply illustrate the force of the above 
remarks regarding Gangidevt's poetry : 

युं Peer कायषु दें गवेषते । 


वनेषु ल्यक्तमाकन्दः काको निम्बमपे्षते ॥ (1-20) 
यदङ्गनामुखाम्मोजलावण्यालाभलाजितः । 
कल्चर चन्दो व्यनक्ति हदयम्याम्‌ ॥ (1-61) 
यत्र कामञुवमिव काठिन्यं लनमण्डले । 
कौटिल्यं कवरीभारे aed मध्ये च दृयते ॥ (1-65) 


कमोदरसे तं कर Tear रविरज्किताम्बरः | 
स्ति स दिशं प्रचेतसो न मदः कस्य विकारकरणम्‌ ॥ = (7-5) 

उद्पुष्पकरम्बितं तमः कचमारं दधती Prefer । 
अनिरादियमन्वपालयत्‌ कमुदसेर॒खी freee == (1-88) 
Apart from being 9 great kavya, the Madhuravijaya 
supplies us with some historical material referring to Bukka T 
and Kampana. We learn that Bukka I had a wife Devayi 
and had by her three sons Kampana, Kampana the junior 
and Saigama, The invocation to Guru Kriyigakti would 
seem to show that some of the early kings ot Vijianagar were 
Saivas of the Srikanthdgama sect and that they were not as 
yet disciples of Vidyiranya, As such, Mr, 7, A. Gopinatha 
Rao, in his introduction to the work, opines that Vidydrapya 
‘was not the founder of the Vijianagar Empire and that his 
priesthood of, or domination over, the kings of Vijianagar was 
achieved at or about the time when Kampardyacharitam was 
eomposed. This theory is open to grave doubts. ‘Tradition 
and inscriptional evidence as regards the origin of the Vijianagar 
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Empire and the part played by Vidyaranya in the founding 
of the capital city would seem to indicate that some of the 
early sovereigns of the empire though followers of the Saivagama 
schools must have-held Vidyéranya and his advaitic followers 
in great reverence, ‘The authenticity of the Kapalirn grant 
and the Canarese Inscriptions which throw light on the origin 
of the empire has been sufficiently discussed by Historians 
and most of them have adopted the view that Vidyiranya 
was really responsible for the founding of the city though 
the opposite view still finds favour with some. 

‘The work again mentions that Champardya of Conjeevaram 
was killed by Kampana. This is against the testimony of 
Sanskrit works like Saluoabhyudaya and Ramabhyudaya and 
Telugu works like Jaimini Bharatam and Vardhapurtnam 
which state that he was only defeated and reduced to vassalage. 
Evidently this is a poctic flight of the authoress Gaigadevi. 

Madhuravijayam confirms the local chronicles and the 
History of Tinnevelly by Caldwell in mentioning the conquest 
of Madhuré by Kampana and the defeat of the Mussulmans. 
‘The followers of Malik Katur ruled Madhuré for about 50 years 
after 1319 4.7, until it was wrested from them by Kampana. 
Another significant fact which throws a good light on the 
epigraphical evidence of the period is the existence of two sons 
of Bukka by name Kampana. The epigraphical material 
referring to Chikka Kampana, Hiriya Kampana or Kumara 
‘Kampana has to be sifted in the light of this information, 

2, Tirumalimba 

Next in order of chronology comes Tirumalamba, the 
authoress of Varadambikaparinayam.' ‘The work is a Champa 
Kavya, relating to the youth of Achyutadevariya and his 
marriage with Varadimbiki and the birth of China Vetkatidri. 
The book ends with the installation of China Veikatadri as 
heir-apparent. The work Achyutarayabhyudaya of Rajandtha 
Dindima begins with the coronation of Achyuta and the 
installation of China Veikatddri as heir-apparent and as 


5 A copy of the work isin the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 
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such is complimentary to the subject-matter of Vara@imbika- 
parinayam. The latter work ean thus be ascribed to a period 
about 1530 A.D, the year of Achyutaraya’s accession. 

Varadambiki was the daughter of Salakardja and her 
brothers the two Tirumalas seem to have wielded a great 
influence in the court of Achyuta, Achyutardya had another 
queen Tirumalimbé (though Varadambikaparinayam is silent 
about it) whose sister Mirthimémba was given in marriage to 
Chevva, the founder of the ‘Tanjore Naik dynasty. 

‘The work Varadimbikaparinayam gives the genealogy of 
Achyuta’s family and describes the campaigns of Narasa his 
father. The colophon at the end of the work describes her 
accomplishments. She is said to be greatly admired by 
Achyutardya for her achievements. Epigraphical collection 
No. 9 of 1904 refers to one Oduva Tirumalamma who is said 
to have composed a verse on the occasion of the gift of 
“ Swarmameru ” by Achyutariya. Achyutarayabhyudaya corro- 
borates the gift of “Swarnamern” by Achyutaraya at the 
‘time of his coronation (canto 3-50). Tt can be safely assumed 
that the author of Varadambikaparinayam is the same as the 
lady referred to in Bpigraphical Collection No. 9 of 1904, but: 
etails about her life or parentage are lacking. ‘The historical 
material contained in the work has been noticed at pages 170- 
112 of the Sources of Vijianagar History by इ, Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar. The style though not so easy and elegant as that 
of Madhuravijaya is still vigorous and forcible. he following 
verses may be taken to be illustrative of it: 

अनन्यसामान्ययुणादिसनद्र तदन्ववायार्णवपूरणचन्रः | 
कौकेवसाक्षीकृतव)रलकमीकरमहोऽभूदधुि तम्मभूः ॥ 
स्थि ज ेतुरकरि पू तुतं नेति eT: । 
वेव पबहु यणाभिरामः वितते सतामदुतमप्यपात्‌ ॥ 


3. Rimabhadrimba 
‘The Naik rulers of ‘Tanjore and Madura and the latter 
Maratha rulers of Tanjore were great patrons of Sanskrit and 
‘Telugu literature. ‘They not only produced works in Telugu 
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and Sanskrit but also encouraged in their courts a number of 
poets and poctestes many of whose works havo come Gown ug 
tous. Raghunatha, the son of Achyuta Naik, is the hero of 
the poem Raghunathabiyudaya by Ramabhadrimba. A copy of 
the manuscript is found in the Tanjore Library, Raghunatha 
was himself the author of Ramayanam and Valmiki Charitam 
in Telugu and of Saigita Sudha and other works in Sanslait. 
Wis son Vijeyardighava wrote in Telugu Dvipida metro a _¢ 
work Raghunathibhyudaya and a Yakshagina of the same 
name celebrating the lite and victories of his father. Raghunditha 
Naik was the patron of Chemaktire Vebkatakavi whose 
Telugu work’ Vijayavilasamu has attained immortal fame in 
the ficld of letters. The names of Govinda Dikshita, the ~« 
minister and author of Séhitya Sudha, his son Yajfiandriyana 
Dikshita, the author of Sahityaratnakara, Srinivasa Dikshita 
alias Ratnakheta and his son Rajachidimapi Dikhsita, the 
author of Rukminiparinayam sufficiently demonstrate the 
cnltural greatness of the Naik rulers of Tanjore. 
Raghunathadhyudaya is a work of twelve cantos and in 
canto I, the authoress praises Raghundtha for his literary 
productions and describes him as her lord: 
रसप्रधाान्‌ रघुनाथः ्रवन्भेदान्मम AAT 
आद्निपितानककवि्रवनधप्रलावनाय sata: चिम्‌ ॥ = (1-9) 
शब्दार्थयो समम्रधानं ated यस्य वदन्ति संव । 
कृतौ स एवात्र कृतौ सदयो नाथो मम श्रीरघुनाथनामा ॥ (1-10) 
Canto VI gives the history of his family and cantos पा 
to X describe his victories over Cholaga, the Portuguese of 
Jafina and Jaggaraja, Cantos XI and XII describe his 
amusements in court with his poets and musicians. No details 
are forthcoming of the poetess Ramabhadrambi also, except 
that she was patronized by Raghunitha and olaims him as her 
lord (1-10). The colophon says that she acquired her learning 
by the favour of God Ramabhadra and that she has been 
installed on the throne of Sabitya Samrajya or the kingdom of 
letters : 
इति श्रीरामचन््करुणाकटाक्षब्धसारसारस्वतप्रवधैमान शतकेखिनीसमय- 


























॥ 
| 
| 
| 
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लोलनायाष्टमाषाकल्पितचतुविंधकवितानुपरानितसाहित्यसान्नाञ्यपदपीढारूढ राममद्रा- 
म्बाविरचिते रषुनायाभ्युदये महाकाये द्वादशः सगः समाप्तः ॥ 

‘The poetry of Ramabhadrimba is far superior to that of 
Varadambikaparinaya and approaches that of Madhuravijaya 
in poetic fancy and elegance. The following verses are illus- 
trative of the style of the work : 

प्रकारचारिभटमुकतशिकाकलापवृषटपा सधूमविसरो- वियति saat । 
पाधाणवषैपरिपूरितदिग्बिभागा कल्पान्तदुस्सहघना घनमण्डली ॥ (8-92) 
Wort तश्च बिभोर्गजानां करणानि: केतकगरणुः । 
प्रसारितसतन्र पयः्पयोधिमाकल्पयन्तं ख्वणाम्बुराक्चम्‌ ॥ (9-8) 
4 Madharavini. 

Besides Ramabhadrimba, there was a lady called Madhura- 
vanl in the court of Raghunitha Naik who translated the 
Telugu Ramayanam of her patron into Sanskrit. It is said 
that she was originally called Sukavagi and that Madburavant 
was the title bestowed upon her: 

 चतुरमधुरवाणी सम्दगाकण्ये चस्याः 
सदासि मशुरवाणीनाम दत्तं स्वयैव | 
सरसङ्ृतिविथायां साघुमेषाविेषा- 
खधिकपडुरेषाखम्बुजा्ीषु Sau 
‘The anonymous verse 
आकण erat, गिरा परस्तः, पारावतश्चुम्बने. ++ 
in the Subhashitavali is ascribed by Peterson to Madhuravint 
on the authority of the work Subhashitahérdvali. She is said 
to be a very accomplished lady like Ramabhadrimba belonging 
to the courtesan class. She describes in the following verses 
that the court of Raghundtha was full of ladies of very high 
accomplishments in literature and fine arts: 
wath कविता चतुर्वि 
वणाकलाप्रकटने भवति प्रवीणा । 
रहिये निषुगमद्ति पािनीये 
भो agate बहुभ विबिावधाने ॥ 
बीणागानकलाविनोदसमये धृता समस्वाशतं | 
waco साधु पूरयति या दाः वादयः , 
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विपधिकाथां चतुराः प्रगल्भाः RAT: सरलपरबन्धे । 
समीपमेत्य ade केऽपि घुभूजनाः खलकला विवृण्वन्‌ ॥ 
सर्वोत्तरखादिमसैसछतानध्रप्वन्धनिमौणपचेिमानि | 

यशांसि भूयांस्यवतारयन्तयः wea: सन्ति सरेजनेत्राः॥ 


5. Sundari and Kamala 
As has been already referred to, the Maratha Rajahs of 

‘Tanjore were equally great lovers of Sanskrit literature as 
the Naik kings of Madura and Tanjore, Tukkoji (1729~ 
38.A.D.), one of the early Maratha rulers of Tanjore, was him. 
self the author of a work called Saigita Sardmyta, Tis 
‘Minister (Gphimétya) was Ghanagyima Pandita, well known 
as"the author of a commentary on Uttarardmacharita of 
Bhavabhiiti, He is said to have written sixty-four works on 
various subjects. His wives were Sundari and Kamala, 
‘accomplished in arts and literature, Ghanasyima refers to 
‘them in his commentaries on Uttararémacharita and Viddha- 
salabhaijika. The commentary on the latter work was 
called Pranapratishtha (प्राणप्रतिष्ठा). The two ladies Sundari and 
‘Kamala also wrote a commentary on the drama Viddha- 
salabhaijika called Chamatkarataraigini (चमलकारतरक्िणो) avail- 
able in the Tanjore collection. ‘They wrote the following 
verse as a justification for attempting another commentary 
on Viddhasalabhanjika : 

कृता सबुसििम्यो नापदिरवसतरा | 

samara या तस्या erence er या ॥ 

न्दरीकमलाभ्यां स व्युत्पन्नानां सुबोध । 

शय प्रणीयते टीका चमत्कारतरहषिणी ॥ 

Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri in his article on “Ghana- 

4yima १५ calls the commentary Sundarikamaliyam. It 80, the 
words चमत्कारतरकिणि। might be taken as a mere description 
of the work." g 








Journal of Oriental Revarch, Vol. 111, pp, 281-248. 

7 For information on GhanaSyima and his family refer besides the above 
article “The Martha Rajahs of Tanjore” by K.R. Subramanyam, p. 41, and 
‘the note by Prof. P. V, Kane in his introduction to Ctterarémackerita, pp. 31:32, 
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JAINA VESTIGES IN THE PUDUKOTAH 
STATE 
By §, R, BALASURANMANYAN, M. 
AND 
XK, Vankarananaa Ragu, 


Lt, 





प, Tenimalai 
TRNIMALAT is the name of hill about 18 miles north-west of 
Pudukotah town. It is in the ‘Tirumeyyam Taluk of the 
State, It was one of the centres of the Jains in the past, and 
was known as ‘Ténirmalai according to an’ inscription found 
here: 

On the southern slope of this hill, there is natural cavern, 
which has been adapted as an abode for Jain ascetics, West of 
the cave ind about 15 fect from its ground-level, there is the 
figure of a Tirthaiikara with triple-umbrellas overhead. Below 
this figure there is an inscription in archaic Tamil which 
mentions that the image was set up by Sri Valla Udana 
Ceruvotti (No. 10 of the Inscriptions of the Pudukotah State). 

On a boulder about 50 fect away to the east of this hill 
is another inscription in archaic Tamil. It refers to a gift of 
land as paltikandam in favour of Malaiyadvaja, a Jain ascetic, 
by Tyukkuvé]—porhaps a local chief of Kodumbiliy (No. 9 
of the Inscriptions). 

As the inscriptions are in archaic Tamil characters and as 
there is no mention of a ruler of the Pallava or Pandya im- 
perial line, it is likely that the local chiet—Irukkuvé]—belonged 
to a period prior to the 7th century A.D. 


APPENDIX, 


Insoription No. 10.— 
1, Svasti sri sri val 
2. 1 udana ceruvo 
3. thi ceyvitta 
4. tiruméni, 


4 
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10. 11111 
set: up by Srl valla udana ceruvot 

Inscription No. 9.— 

1. Svasti srl malaiyadhvajan té 
2, षठा malai-il, tavatije- 

8, yekkandu प्रणत 

4. vol vandrittu avippu- 

5. raijeyda palieanda- 

6. प्रत || ivvaraniga 

7. ttn adi nittafi-cenni 

8. ni aja, 

Transtation—Hail Prosperity! Tyukkuvé] after having 
worshipped (the Jain ascetic) Malaiyadhvaja who was doing 
penance on the Tenir hill, made a grant of 4} units of land 
(पा १) as pallicandam for supply of food (avi). May the 
feet of the protector of this charity be always on my head. 
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THE UPANISHADS OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA 
By N. K, Vrnwaresan 


^ चतुमपि वेदनं, . , , उपनिषद्दिशारः ” 
(छकरदस्ोपनिषत्‌) 


एषण णहार falls into two distinct divisions, the one dealing 
with our daily conduct in life and the other with incessant 
speculation on the ultimate values of life. While the Vedas 
deal with both the divisions, the value of the Upanishads lies 
in the fact that they lay stress on the particular aspects of 
‘the Vedic religion which appealed to the individuals who 
practised and speculated on the religion and philosophy pro- 
pounded in the four Vedas. The Upanishads or the philosophic 
and esoteric manuals of thought bearing on the four Vedas— 
Atharva, Sima, Yajur and Rig—are a hundred and eight in 
number, as specified in the Muktikopanishad of the Sukla- 
Yajur-veda, propounded by Sti Rama to his most devoted 
disciple Maruti or Hanumin. Of these 108 Upanishads, 10 
belong to the Rig-teda, 19 to the Sukla-Yajur-veda, 32 to the 
Krishna-Yajur-veda, 16 to the Sama-veda and 81 to the Atharva- 
veda. Topically arranged these Upanishads might be thus clas 
fied. 39 belong to the “Jnina Kinda”, and 62 belong to the 
“Karma Kanda”, while 7 deal with miscellaneous topics assoct- 
ated with the “Karma Kinda”. It might be interesting to notice 
at the outset that while ordinarily it is believed that the Upa- 
nishads are primarily philosophical and speculative in their 
topical interest, on actual examination it would be realised 
that the Upanishads which deal with the “Karma Kanda” 
or our daily conduct in life are greater in number than those 
that deal with purely metaphysical speculation. ‘The undue 
predominance given to the metaphysical value of the Upanishads 
is due not a little to the change in the trend of modern thought 
in India, consequent on the great movement of Vedantic 
Revival set afoot by the great Acharyas, Sankara, Raminuja 
and Madhwa, ‘The stress laid by these great teachers on the 

4.1 
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metaphysical interpretation of Vedic religion, was necessitated 
by the wave of opposition that passed over. the country at | 
that time, owing to the influence of Buddhism which discounted 
the ritualistic value of the Vedic religion and set a premium 
on the escape from ritualism in order that one might attain 
salvation, In order to stom the tide of Buddhistic thought, 
it was necessary for Sankara to attack the various doctrines 
opposed to Vedic-philosophic canons and for this purpose he = 
took the “Ten Upanishads” asthe basis for his speculation 
and wrote elaborate commentaries on them. In later times 
though Réminnja and Madhwa considerably modified the 
mould of thought in the Bhishyas of Sri Sankarichirya and 
attempted to attach greater and inereasing values to the + 
“conduct” side of life “beside the wisdom ” side of it, the 
history of thought in India underwent a clear change towards 
speculation and “renunciation” and receded from “ practical 
ritualism ” and “attachment to life”. ‘This change is much 
to be regretted because it produced a clear cleavage in the 
Aryan community. While the “ speculators” grew larger and 
larger in number, thus reducing the number of न ritualists”s 
it had one unfortunate effect on the country’s wider interests. 
The followers of Vedic religion began to consider “ultimate 
renunciation ” or Sanydisa as the best end of human life and 
“Karma” to be the means and even to be the “necessary 
evil” with the aid of which jnina and moksha had to be 
secured for the individual. ‘This change in the value given 
to life has been responsible more or less for the social, political, 
economic and spiritual decay of the Aryan community during ~ 
the past two thousand years very nearly. A close study of 
the Upanishads, however, relates quite a different tale. ‘The 
ten Upanishads form a very small and insignificant part of 
the Upanishadic literature, It is necessary to closely analyse & 
all the Upanishads in order to find out the real import of the 
mass of literature contained in the Upanishads. 

In the 108 Upanishads, two distinct phases of thought 
are clearly observable. ‘The stress is differently laid on the 
different aspects of life in the various Upanishads. In general 
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it might be stated that the Upanishads of the Atharca-veda 
lay stress on the “updsana” or the meditation side of life, those 
of the Krishna-Yajur-veda on the “upasana” and “ jnina” 
sides of life, those of the Sukla-Yajur-veda on the value of 
“renunciation or sanyasa”, those of the Sama-veda on the 
“exterior aspects” of religion, while those of the Rig-veda 
which are the least in number, merely echo the phases of 
thought in the Yajur-veda and the Aiharva-veda, 

Of the well-known ten Upanishads, 8 belong to tho 
Atharva-veda, vis., Pragna, Mundaka and Mindakya, 2—Téa 
and Brihadivanyako—to the Swkla-Yajus, 2—Katha and 
‘Taittirlya-—to the Krishna-¥ajus, 2—Kena and Chindogya—to 
Sama-voda, and 1—Aitareya—to Rig-veda. In the Mubli- 
kopanishad wo are told that the study of the Mangikya alone 
leads one to “‘mumukshutvam” or liberation from the 
bondage of life, ‘The Sanyasins value this Upanishad most 
and the commentary on this by Sri Sankaracharya is the text 
for their daily meditation on the supreme spirit or Brahman. 

In the Praéna Upanishad we are told of the manifestation 
of Brahman in the worldly creation, of the  prana ” or life— 
the essence of created existence, of Purusha who is manifest, 
in the movements in the body, of the rolatiouship between 
the different grades of consciousness in the manifested being, 
of the Paramitman who is equivalent to Prapava or aum and 
of the sixteen “Kalis.” or “rays” of “Purusha”. ‘This 
Purusha is the “go” or “T” and all the 16 “Kalas” go 
back to “Paramatman,” even as “all rivers lore themselves, 
their names, and forms in the sea", ‘This Upanishad of the 
Atharva-veda makes an analysis of “self”, Purusha and 
equates the “son!” with Pranava. 

‘The Atharvagikhopanishad prescribes the meditation of 
0. or “aum” and makes its four foot—iti-ii, and 
} matra equal to the four Vedas and gives the mode of medi- 
tation as aum (1), aum (2), aum (3), (1, 2, 3, standing for the 
“matra kita" or length of pronunciation of the sound). 

The Mundakopanishad deals with the merits of the Karma- 
‘Marga as was followed in the ‘Treta Yuga and emulates the 
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‘Jnana-Marga ag superior to the Karma-Marga and like the 
Praénopanishad equates Paramétman with aum and makes aum, ई 
the Dhanus (the bow) and the Jiva, the Bana (the arrow), 
with Parabrahman as the lakshya or aim of the shot. All the 
‘Nadia (nerves) of the body are likened to the spokes of a wheel, 
which end at the centre, the heart, It further says that the 
knowledge of Paramdtman is obtained through yoga and qualities 
like Ahimsi, Satya, Brahmacharya, TyAga, Sama, Dama, ete. 
Tivatman and Paramatman are both in us, the former taking 
part in the joys and sorrows of life, the latter remaining as 
४ mere witness unmoved by the experiences of life. ‘The 
Brahma-jndnin, says this Upanishad, becomes one with 
Parabrahman, as the air of the pot becomes one with the air 

of the atmosphere and as the image of the sun is lost when the 
reflecting medium is removed. 

The Mandakyopanishad concentrates on the syllable aum 
and analyses its four parts—a-i-ii-} matra and gives them 
separate occult existences in the names of Vaigvinara, Taijasa, 
Prajna, and Atma. Thus all the four Upanishads, the three 
Pragna, Mundaka and Mandikya with the addition of 
Atharvadikha deal with the Pranava and make meditation > 
on the Pranava, the means to wisdom and liberation from the 
bondage of life, 

‘The two minor Upanishads—Annapirnopanishad and 
Atmopanishad—deal with Veddntie speculation, The Anna- 
pimopanishad deals with five sorts of illusions regarding life 
‘and answers them; makes moksha equivalent to giving up _, 
swnga (association) and bandha (binding), expatiates on 
Videha-mukti and Jivan-mukti and ultimately prescribes 
Priniydima (a yogic device) as the means to salvation. ‘The 
Atmopanishad analyses Purusha into three parts: Xtman, 
Antaritman and Paramatman. In these six Upanishads of the 
Atharva-neda, we really pass through three phases of thought : 
vie., (i) meditation on the sound of aum, (2) the realization of 
its oneness with Paramétman, (3) the thought that salvation lies 
through yoga abhyasa (Priniyéma), ‘The three basic notions 
of the Jndna-Kanda are thus dealt with in the six Atharva ? 


> 
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Upanishads reviewed above, Beside these, it is interesting 
to compare the Upanishads of the other Vedas which bear on. 
this topic. The topical interest of these Upanishads might be 
‘thus summarised :— 


i 


im. 


Iv. 


‘Sama-veda:— 

(l) Kena deals with the greatness of Brahman as opposed 
to the sensos. 

(2) Ohandogya deals with the Atman as equivalent to 
Brahman, 

(8) Maitrdyani deals with Atma-jnana. 

(4) Maitreyi deals with Nirguna-vidy’ and Vairigya, 

Krishna-Yajur-veda :-— 

(1) Katha deals with Atma-jnana. 

(2) Taittiriya doals with Brahmavichava in three vallis— 
Siksha, Bhrgu and Ananda, 

(8) Brahma deals with Pranay 

(4) Ampta Bindu deals with Nirvishayatva. 

(5) Sarva-sava deals with Bandha and Moksha. 

(6) Brahma-vidya with meditation of Pranava and 
Hamsa (2i—éa). 

(7) Sariraka deals with Jivan-mukti. 

(8) Avadhata deals with the Mahavakyas. 

(9) Varaha deals with general Vedintic enquiry. 

Sukla-Yajur-veda :— 

(1) Téavagya deals with Atma-jnina. 

(2) Byhad-aranyaka deals with Jnana, Brahman, Gayatri, 
ote, 

(3) Nirélamba deals with Brahmavichira, 

(५) Adhyatma deals with the knowledge of Nardyana, 
(6) Muktika gives the names of 108 Upanishads and 
Rama preaches Brahmajnina to Anjaneya. 
(There is distinct Vaishnavite tinge in 4 and 6 above.) 

Rig-veda:— 

(1) Aitareya deals with Atman as equivalent to Prajna, 
(2) Kaushitaki deals with Brahma-jnina. 

(3) Atma-Bodha deals with the Pranava and Mukti. 
(4) Nirvana deals with nina, 
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After a close study of all these Upanishads, one conclusion 
is clear.that while the Upanishads dealing with Vedinta-vichara { 
in the Séma, Yajur, and Rig-vodas deal with the general enquiry 
of Brahman and the means to attain moksha through Jnina 
and Vairigya, the six Upanishads of the Atharva-veda make the 
basis of jnina ond moksha, meditation of the Pranava and in 
the Mandikya Upanishad and the Atharca-éikhopanishad, 
clear instruction is given for the'meditation of the Pranava, 
‘Thus, theso might be said to lead the Vediinta-vichira contained 
in the Upanishads of all the Vedas dealing with this topic. 

Closely allied with the speculation on the nature of Brahman 
‘and the means of knowing and realizing Brahman, is tho topic + 
of Vairagya and Sanyisa—dissociation from and renunciation 
of the world and its attractions. It is interesting to note 
that the lead in this topic is given by the Sukla-Yajur-veda 
Upanishads. Five Upanishads of the Sukla-Yajur-veda, viz., 
Paramahamsa, Bhikshuka, Turiyatitavadhite, Yajnavalkya 
and Sityayana Upanishads deal with Sanyasa and Sanydsa 
Dharma. The Rig-veda docs not deal with this topic in any 
special Upanishad. A short Upanishad known as the Katha 
{not the well-known Kathopanishad of the ten Upanishads) = : 
deals with Sanyasa Dharma, “Among the Sama-veda 
Upanishads, four deal with this topic. The Arunika deals with 
Sanydsa Dharma, the Mahopanishad with Vairagya, the Sanydsa 
with the six sorts of Sanyasa and the Kundika with the Dharma 
of the Brahmachirin and the Sanyasin. 

‘Three Upanishads of the Atharoa-veda deal with this 
topic which become all-absorbing in the post-epic and 
pauranic periods after the advent of Buddha and Sankara, 
Narada Parivrajaka Upanishad tells us the means to Moksha, 
the four dramas and their Dharma, the importance and great- =, 
ness of Sanyisa and Jnina as. opposed to Karma, the rituals 
to be observed before one becomes a Sanyasin, the four kinds of 
Sanydsa based on Vairigya,. Jnfina, Inana-vairagya and 
‘Karma-sanyisa with its two’ subsidiary kinds—Atura and 
Krama. It also deals with the six orders of Sanyasins—viz., 
Kuticha, Bahudaka, Hamsa, Paramahamsa,. Turiyatita and त 
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Avadhiita, It also gives the rules and regulations to be 
observed by the Sanyisins of all these grades and the Abhyisa 
or practice required for attaining moksha. ‘The Upanishad 
then deals with the meditation of the Pranava and cuts up the 
Pranava with the usual analytic method of the Atharva-veda 
‘Upanishads, into 8 divisions, 16 matras, 64 matras, cto. ‘The 
‘Upanishad winds up with @ disquisition on Parabrahmasvarapa. 
‘The trend of the wholo Upanishnd creates the inevitable impres- 
sion that this Uponishad belongs to a later age and is influenced 
by the Upanishads of the other Vedas, especially of the Sukta- 
Yajus school. 

Closely associated. with this Upanishad in topical interest 
is the Paramahamsa-parivrajakopanishad which deals with 
Jnana and Brahma-updsana in relation to four Avasthas or 
states as described in the Mandakyopanishad and expatiates 
on the Sanyasa-dérama, its rules and regulations as in the 
Narada Parivrajaka, with this one difference that while the 
Narada Parivrajaka deals essentially with the Sanyasa-iérama, 
and its Dharma, this Upanishad gives a very elaborate treat- 
ment to the esoteric value of Pranava, which might be expressed 
somewhat in this manner for a bird’s-cye-view of the subtlety 
of thought-analysis in the Upanishad :— 

Aum (Pranava) 
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एष, 

‘This Upanishad appears to be of an earlier origin than the 
Narada-Parivrajaka; and the Para-Brahmopanishad which 
describes the Brahma-pura, and gives the metaphysical inter- 
pretation of and new jninic values to Sikha, Upavita, ete., 
appears to be of a distinotly Inter origin than the other two 
‘Upanishad: 

From a close examination of the nine Upanishads of the 
Atharca-veda, belonging to the jnana-kinda, the basis of 
jniina and moksha would appear to be the meditation of the 
Pranava or aum—the great mystic symbol of the late Vedic 
and the immediately post-Vedic period. It is in the Sukla- = + 
Yajus and the Sama Upanishads that the bias for Vairagya and 
Sanyésa appears and this phase of thought seems to belong to 
the post-epic and pauranie period. The three Atharva-veda 
‘Upanishads dealing with Sanyisa seem to belong to this late 
period of thought evolution. 

sta 

If the lead to the Jnina-Kanda was given by the Atharva- 
fikha and the Mandakya Upanishads, the lead to the Mantra- 
4astra and Upisana-kinda seems to have been given by the 
Stiryopanishad of the Atharva-veda, ‘Tho earliest Upanishad 
of the Atharva-oeda was manifestly directed to Surya, as Vena 
(Surya) is said to have first descended from Father Atharvan, 
‘The Suryopanishad begins as a comment on the Atharva- 
Angirasa “'अय सूर्यार्वागिरतं sarearara:”’, It gives the three pidas 
of Gayatri, with the addition of the Prayava and gives also 
tho Sirya-ashtikshari (8 letters) of the Kathaka-Brahmana, 
‘This Upanishad must be said to be the connecting link 
between the Upisana-kinda and the Jnina-kinda. It says 
असावादिलो ब्रह्म Aditya—(Surya)—is Brahma; once the prin- 
ciple of meditation on the Pranava, the Ashtakshari, the 
Sirya-Devata, was established as the normal method of 
upisana for the realization of Brahman, a host of Upanishads 
came into existence. In this department of thought and 
practice, the Iead is clearly given by the Atharva-veda. ™ 
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As mavy as 20 Upanishads of the Atharva-veda deal 
with Upasana and it is in the growth of this Upanishadic 
literatnre that we find the beginnings of the mantra-distra, 
Tshall just set forth below succinctly the salicnt features of 
these 20 Upanishads of the Atharva-vede 


Upanisbad | Devata | Mantra Special features 


1, Stuyopanaha) Sy 
2, Atharva Gras] Rudra Rodale grains, Is dealt wih 
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Through these twenty Upanishads, one could trace the 
growth of thought in relation to updsana in a somewhat chro- 
nological order, more or less as indicated in the above table. 
‘We could trace the influence of Sirya-upasana and the worship 
of Rudra (the prominent feature of the Atharva-veda) in the 
first 3 Upanishads (1—3). Passing through the fourth—the 
Nrsimha Vapini relating to the fourth avatar of Vishnu—we 
arrive at the beginnings of the Sikta school, the middle period 
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before कात्वा and after Nysimha-avatar. To this 
period belong Upanishads 5, 6 and 7. These were followed 
by the Upanishads 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 in which we find the in- 
fluence of the Sakta school. ‘he Upanishads 13 to 20 show 
tho conflict between the Saivite and the Vaishnavite schools 
through @ long period in which were introduced the Agama 
worship, the paurinic literature of all the five schools of thought 
—Saura, Saiva, Sakta, Ginapatya and Vaishnava. 

Beside these Atharva-Upanishads, it would be interestisig 
to uotice the Upanishads of the other Vedas which deal with 


| ए | and mantra Special features 
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upisana and mantra-sistra, ‘The second place of importance 
is occupied in this department by the Upanishads of the 
Krishna-Yajur-veda, ‘The names and contents of all the 
Upanishads I set forth in the preceding table. 

For a clear appreciation of the steps by which the con- 
ception of updsana and the mantra-sistra were evolved in the 
history of thought: during the long period that elapsed between 
the elose of the Vedic poriod and the moder age of classical 
Sanskrit literature, I shall give below short summaries of the 
20 Atharva-veda Upanishads, ‘These Upanishads—all of them 
belong to the epie, post-epic and panranie periods—represented 
perhaps roughly by the Treta and Dvapara Yugas. 

(1) Siryopanishad gives Sirye-ashtikshari and the medi- 
tation of Sirya as Brahman. 

(2) Atharva-Siras.—On being asked by the Devas, Rudra 
tells them “He is all”. ‘The Devas praise Rudra that he is 
equal to Pranava—aum. ‘The Upanishad also deals with 
PAgupata-vrata and the importance of Bhasma, the symbol 
of Saivite faith, This Upanishad specially mentions the 
greatness of the followers of Atharva-veda, 

(3) Sarabka—Im answer to the question, who is the 
greatest—Brahma, Vishnu or Siva? the apswer is given that 
Sarabha, the avatir of Siva is greatest. Te is spoken of as 
the ender of Nrsimha and the world. ‘This Upanishad seems 
to be the sequel of — 

(4) Nysimha-tapini-Upanishad which is an extensive 
glorification of the incarnation of Vishnu as Nysimha, In the 
Pfirva Bhiga of this Upanishad, we are told that all creation 
was from Sima, Tt gives the Sivitri-nshtikshari, given in 
the Stiryopanishad, gives the Mahilakshmt mantra of 24 letters, 
and tho mantra of 32 letters, Nrsimha mantra—for the uni- 
versal use of all, including women and Sudras, to whom it 
says mantras like SAvitel, Pranava and Lakshmi yajus are 
not allowed for upisana. This mantra in anushtubh metre 
containing 32 letters is reproduced as a sloka in the later 
Venkategvara Sahasranima Stotra in the Brahminda Purina 
with slight variation, Then it deals with the Pranava and 
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recites the Mandikya Upanishad, the Savitri mantra and the 
Takshm! yajus. ‘Then it equates in 32 mantras all the mani- 
festations of the universe with Npsimha. It proceeds to give 
the Chakra of 6 letters (Sudargana), of 8 letters (Giyatrl), 
of 12 letters (Vasudeva), of 16 letters (Matrka), of 32 letters 
(Nrsimha). The Uttara Bhiga of the Upanishad is devoted 
to the treatment of aum, the Mangakyopanishad and equates 
the upasana of aum, with the Nrsimha mantra and compares 
the Prapava to the seed of a banyan tree which becomes all 
expansive in its growth. 

(5) Tripura-tapini expounds the Sri-Vidya, extols Tri- 
pura-Bhagavatl, gives the fourth pida of Gayatri, extensively 
deals with the mystic significance of the Gayatri mantra, the 
Sakti mantra, and the Siva mantra of 32, 44 and 32 letters— 
totalling 108 letters and equates them all with the 16 letters 
of Devi and analyses the mantras in relation to Devi and 
Pranava. 

(6) In the Devi-Upanishad the Vedic mantras are taken 
and analysed; the names of Devi are given and the forms of 
Devi as Takshmi and (cf. जातवेद. A. X, 2) Durga (Agni) 
are dealt with. ‘This is the pivot of the mantra-sastra or 
Sri Vidya. 

(1) In Bhavanopanishad the human body is compared 
to Sri-Chakra; and elaborate mental upisana of Devi is 
worked out in this beautiful Upanishad, ‘These three Upa- 
nishads form the basis of Sri-Vidya. 

(8) Rama-tapini is modelled on the Nysimha-tapini 
and Tripura-tapini and it makes Rama equal to Parabrahman. 
It gives the Rama mantras and also prescribes the worship 
of the image of Rima and gives the yantra for paja—quite in 
the modern Agamic fashion. ‘The story of Rama is succinctly 
related and the panchiyatana of Rama, vis., Rima with his 
three brothers and Sita is dealt with as equivalent to aum 
and Milaprakrti (is Saumitri, # is Satrughna, ॐ is Bharata, 
half-métra is Rama and Siti is milaprakrti). ‘Then like the 
Nysimha-tapini the Upanishad gives the Rima mantras and 
47 manifestations of the universe as equivalent to Rama, 
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(9) Rama Rahasya Upanishad declares the greatness of 
Rama as Parabrahman and Hanumin teaches the devotees of 
‘Vishnu, the Rima mantras, the shadakshari, the Rama chakra 
and tho significance of Rima Taraka—RA of Narayana and 
MA of Namas-sivaya making up the great name of RAMA, 
We are also told in this comparatively modern Upanishad 
that the Rama mantra and japa are equivalent to and are 
based on the Pranava and its upasana, 

(10) The Sitopanishad is the concomitant of the Rama 
Rahasya Upanishad and extols the groat power of Sita and with 
the usual philological analysis characteristic of the Atharva 
Upanishads, the sounds of the word Sith stand for Satya, 
Amrita, Maya and Téra and the whole term Sita is equivalent 
to the Pranava and represents the Milaprakrti, the canse of 
all creation. Siti is the cause of Ananda in association with 
Rama. A disquisition on Sakti follows dividing Sakti 
into Tech&, Kriy& and pure Sakti and gives the séktaie inter- 
pretation of Siti. Kriy&-fakti is Brahma-svaripa, the pure 
Sakti represents all power of action and the Iecha-dakti sits 
in the form of Sri-vatsa in the right breast of Vishnu, in three 
manifestations, Yoga, Bhoga and Vira, viz., the meditating, 
the enjoying and the activising aspects of Sakti. We are 
also told in this Upanishad that the Atharva-veda has five 
Sikhas or branches, the Rig-veda—21, the Yajur-veda—109 
stkhas. Mention of the Vaikhinasa-mata is found in the 
‘Upanishad. The Upanishad is a fine blending of the Sakta 
and the Vaishnavite phases of thought and interpretations 
of the God-head. 

(11) Annapirnd Upanishad just recites the Annopirna 
mantra and proceeds to expound the Vedantic doctrines. 

(12) Ganapati U panishad is an excellent example of the 
blending of the language of the earliest Sirydpanishad and 
the middle gaktaie doctrine of Brahma-svaripa, Ganapati 
represents Sakti and has his seat in the Malidhara-chakra, 
Tt inculcates the Ganesa-vidya, and enunciates the Ganapati 
mantra with the method of meditation, ete. Ganapati is 
said to have been born at the time of creation, immediately 
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after Prakyti and Purusha, in consonance with the Saivite 
Aoctrine that Ganapati is the first born of Siva and Uma. 
‘This Upanishad is a blend of Saivism and Saktaism. 

(13) Bhasma-jabala Upanishad gives Siva Panch’kshart 
and the Siva Ashtikshari mantras and gives the rules for pitja 
of Siva-Linga and also refers to the use of Bhasma, fully dealt 
with in Brihad-jabala Upanishad. ‘Chis belongs clearly to 
the age of dgamie worship. 

(14) Mahavakyopanishad is more or less Vedintic in its 
‘tenor but its value consists in its stressing that Adityais Brahman 
and Paramjyoti and refers to the Purusha-sikta doctrine of 
creation आदित्यवर्णं तमसस्तु पररे, ete..... 

We now come to the last set of the most modern Upanishads 
all belonging to the period of Vaishnavite revival, viz— 

(15) Gopala-tapini—Phis Upanishad says that Krishna 
is Parabrahman, gives the Krishna mantras, and the prayer 
to Krishna, in the first part. In the second part, it speaks of 
the greatness of Krishna-avatara and the splendour of Dwiraka, 
goes on to give instructions for the pija of the image of Krishna, 
tells us that all creation is from Gopal, makes the Krishna- 
bija, Klim क्ली equal to aum and makes Rukmani, the 
milaprakrti, like Sita in the Sitopanishad, expatintes on Saguna 
and Nirguna upasana and finally sets forth a prayer to Krishna 
on the lines of Nysimha-tapini amd the Rama-tapini Upa- 
nishads. 

(16) Krishnopanishad relates the popular story that in 
accordance with the promise given by Rama to the munis, 
Rama incarnated himself as Krishna and tho munis of the 
‘Treta Yuga as the Gopis of the Dvipara Yuga, to enjoy the 
constant company of Nariyana. ‘This Upanishad gives the 
story of the Krishna avatira and relates the greatness of Rama 
and Krishna avatiras — 

“निगमे बहदेवो यो वेदाः कृष्णरामयोः "” 

(17) Hayagriva Upanishad gives the Hayagriva mantra 
of 29 letters and 34 letters and gives the. Bija-akshara Heaum, 
‘The aim of the Upanishad is to increase “knowledge” in 9 
person, 
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08) Dattitreya Upanishad gives the mantras of 798 
treya of one letter, 6, 8, 12 and 16 letters and gives the mala, 
Japa, ete., of Dattdtreya, A reference to this avatar is given 
in the Sandilyopanishad. ‘The upisana of Dattitreya is 
closely connected with “yoga-abhyasa” and Dattitreya is an 
Avadhitta-avatar of Nariyana, 

(09) Garudopanishad connects the literature of the 
Upanishads and the mantra-Sistra of the Vedic type with the 
massive literature which has grown in the modern age in the 
name of “mantra-distra.” ‘The Upanishad gives the Garuda 
mantras, instructions for Garuda updsana, ete., with a view 
to avert the evil effect of poisons of all sorts. One is forcibly 
reminded here of the ‘simple hymns of the Atharvaveda 
Sambita used to ward off the evil effects of poisons of all sorts 
(fy AV., IV. 6, 7; V.13; VI. 12, 100; VIL 56, 88; of 
these I have often used VII. 56 and found it very efficacious), 
The language and import of this Upanishad stands in striking 
contrast with those of the Atharva-ceda Samhita. 

(20) Maka Narayanopanishad.—This I consider to be 
the best: product of the Upanishadic literature of the Vaishna- 
vite school. This Upanishad marks, in my opinion, the 
culmination of the Upanishadie literature and the starting 
point of the massive literature of the purinas. In the pirv 
Kanda of this Upanishad, Vishnu tells Brahma the greatness 
of Nardyana as the creator of the Universe and also deals with 
the general aspects of creation and in the uttara-kinda, we are 
told of the means by which we could reach Vaikuntha, the 
eternal abode of Nirdyaga. In the Upanishad wo are told 
that Sadichara, Guru-upadega, upisana and Dhyana are the 
means by which Vaikuntha could be attained by man, A 
beautiful description is given, even as in the purinas of all 
the lokas leading ultimately to the highest of all lokas, the 
‘Vaikuntha of Narayana. For upisana, the Nariyana yantra is 
elaborately and minutely dealt with. It is an elaborate yantra 
containing in it (1) the pranava, (2) the single bijaksharas 
of Narayana, Jaganmohana, Varaha, Maya, Manmatha, Agni, 
Anknéa, Sri, (3) the two bijaksharas of Amrta, (4) the ekfikshara 
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of Nysimha and Hayagriva, (5) the Tryakshari (3 letters) of 
Nilakantha, (6) the Panchikshara (ठ letters) of Siva and 
Garuda, (7) the Shadakshara (6 letters) of Vishnu, Nysimha, 
Rama, Krishna, and Sudargana, (8) the Ashtakshara (8 letters) 
of Nariyana, Nysimha, Rima, Krishna, Srikara, Vimana, 
Sirya, (9) the Navikshara (9 letters) of Rama, Krishna, 
‘Hayagriva, and Dakshinimarti, (10) Dasikshara of Rama 
and Krishna, (11) the Dwidaéskshara (12 letters) of Nariyana, 
‘Vasudeva, Maha Vishnu, Rima, and Krishna, (12) the mitrka- 
panchadagakshari (16 letters of Devi), (13) the Shodasakshari 
(16 letters) of Krishna ond Sudargana, (14) Ashtidasikshari 
(18 letters) of Vammana and Krishna, (16) the Gayatri (24 letters) 
of Hayagriva, Nrsimha, Sudargana, Brahma, Rama, Krishna, 
Siva, and the Veda (with 4 padas), (16) the Anushtubh mantra 
(32 letters) of Nardyana, Hayagriva, Rima, and Krishna, (17) 
the 36 letters of Hayagriva, (18) the 38 letters of Hayagriva, 
(19) the mala of svaras, Sudaréana, Garuda, Rama, and Krishna, 
(20) the mantras of Lakshminarayana, Hayagriva, Gopila, 
Dadhi-Vamana, Annapirnesvarl,  Sarandgata-Narayana, 
Chaturvimsati, Kaushtubha, Vishvaksena, Parabrahma, Hamsa- 
soham, Nériyandstra, Mahi-Nilakantha and Tokepalas, 
(21) Dyadaga Vajra and Dvadaga-kalpaka-taru. Thus the 
‘Narlyana yautra is a comprehensive universal yantra common 
to all the schools of thought and worship and aims at taking 
the upisaka or meditator to the eternal abode of Naryana 
through self-surrender and Bhakti. In the course of this 
Upanishad, all the deities and mantras in the Upanishadic 
literature are reproduced with the exception of Ganapati mantra, 
given in the Ganapati Upanishad. It might be that this 
‘particular Upanishad was later than the Mahinfriyanopanishad. 
Tt cannot be said that the omission was due to Vaishnavite 
prejudice for in their very Upanishad we find the mantras of 
Siva and Dakshindmurti and in the Gopala-tapini Upanishad 
two of the names of Krishna are given as “Rudra” and 
“Vindyaka”. The Upanishad recounts the mahévakyas, re- 
fers to yoga and closes with the statement that the best and the 
easiest way to reach Vaikuntha is Bhaktiyoga, The language 
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of the Upanishad is 9 mixture of the Upanishadie and the 
Pauranic styles. 

In these twenty Upanishads of the Atharva-veda, we 
trace clearly the growth of the mantra-distra and upisana, 
The Atharva-veda Upanishads give a clear lead in this 
department of thought. 

Closely related to upasana, is the practice of yoga. Yoga: 
abhyisa is to upisana what Sanyisa is to पय, The one 
Upanishad of the Atharva-veda which deals with the topic of 
Ashtinga-yoga is the Sandilyopanishad. The Upanishad deals 
with 10 kinds of yama, 10 kinds of niyama, 8 asanas, 3 phases 
of priniyama, 5 kinds of Pratyahara, 3 kinds of Dbarani, 
2 kinds of Dhyana and with Samadhi, where the meditator 
becomes one with Chaitanya. जद्धचैतन्यात्मिका भवति । The Upa- 
nishad incidentally refers to the way in which Asana or 
posture leads to the purification of nidis or nerves of the body 
and it also deals with the occult physiology of the human body, 
the nadis, the chakras, the mudras and the vayus. The Upa- 
nishad gives practical instruction for yoga and represents 
a, ५, m, of the pranava as Balagayatri, Savitri and Sarasvati 
and represents aum, as equal to the Eternal Light (Paramjyoti). 
‘Thos it gives yoga a Saktaic turn. It speaks of the powers 
obtained by a yogi and the siddhi he obtains through his yoga- 
drishti or occult vision. ‘The Upanishad deals with Brahma- 
vidya, the creation, the preservation, the destruction of the 
world and refers to the three forms of Brahma,—Nishkala, 
Sakala and Sakala-nishkala—and makes Dattatreya the yogic 
embodiment of Brahma, It states that the eternal light was 
evolved by Anasiya at the bidding of Atri in the form of 
Dattatreya, for the salvation of humanity. This beautiful 
Upanishad is the one Upanishad of the Atharoa-veda which 
gives to the mantra-ddstra the heroic figure of Dattitreya 
‘and shows the new way of yoga to the upisaka for attaining 
jivanmukti through mantra and Daiva upisana. It is not 
only by giving up the world and attaining jndna that moksha 
could be had, but it could be had also through the practice of 
yoga and the meditation on the Devatas and mantras as laid 
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own in these Upanishads. (Vide for Dattitreya mantra, 
upisana, ete., Warada and Brahma-vaivarta purinas.) 

‘This phase of thought, viz., Yoga, is tully dealt with in the 
Upanishads of the Krishna-Yajur-veda, The Garbhopanishad 
is a treatise on human physiology, the nadis, the chakra, eto, 
The Amyta-nada deals with Yoga and Vairigya, the Kehurika 
deals with Yoga, the Tejo-bindu with Dhyana, the Dhyana- 
bindu with Yoga and Pronava-upisana, ‘Che Yoga-tattva 
deals with Yoga and Jnina, the Yogasikha with Yoga and 
Updsana and the Yoga-kundati with Yoga. However in these 
Upanishads a striking feature is that Yoga is often mixed up 
with Vairigya and Sanyasa. The two Upanishads of the 
Sama-veda which deal with Yoga are Yoga-chiidimayi and 
Daréana, The Sukla-Yajus Upanishads, Trisikhi-Brékmana, 
‘Mandala-Brakmana, deal also with Yoga. The Sukla-Yajus 
Upanishad, Advaitataraka, deals with Yoga and with the 
importance of the Guru for upasana and jnina. 

‘This phase of thought represented by yoga and its practice 
must be deemed to have arisen in close association with the 
growth of the mantra-éistra and upisana during the long period 
of thought evolution in the 20 Upanishads of the Atharva-veda, 
reviewed above. 

ह गा 

Among the 108 Upanishads, there yet remain seven 
Upanishads dealing with miscellaneous topics which are 
associated with and subsidiary to upisana and mantra-dastra, 
Of these seven, 4 belong to the Sama-veda, 2 to the Atharva- 
veda and 1 to tho Krishna-Yajurveda, ‘The Akshamlika 
Upanishad of the Rig-veda dealt with under mantra-dastra, 
refers to the importance of the Japamala, its characteristics, 
eto, ‘The Kalagni-Rudra-Upanishad of the Krishna-Yajur 
‘veda deals with Bhasma, its importance and power, the way 
to use it, ete, The Vasudeva Upanishad of the Sama-veda 
deals with Pundra—the mark of the upisaka ; the Rudrakeha- 
jabala deals with Rudriksha, its quality, importance, eto. 
‘The Jabila extols Pasupati (Siva) and speaks at length of 
Rudriksha, Bhasma, ete, ‘The odd Upanishad of Sama-veda, 


” 
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known as Vajra-sichika defines a true Brahmin, All these are 
distinctly Saivite in colour, The two Upanishads of the 
Atharoa-veda, which deal with these topics are Brihad-jabata 
and Pasupata-Brakmana Upanishads. ‘The Bhasma-jabalo- 
panishad also deals with Bhasma, but it has been dealt with 
under the upisana Upanishads—as it deals primarily with 
Siva mantra, Siva-lings pija, ete, 

Brihad-jabalopanishad has eight sections, but it appears 
that the first six sections promulgated by Kaligni Rudra to 
Bhusunde are a bit earlier in origin than the seventh section 
promulgated by Yajnavatkya to Vaideha-janaka; and the 
eighth section which recounts the phala of the Upanishad, 
after the fashion of the later Upanishads. 

In the first six sections, we are told about the importance 
of Vibhitti and of Rudrdksha, ‘Then we are tol of the Bhasma- 
snana, about Vibhiiti-yora, Bhasma-dharana, ete. In the 
seventh section we are told of the Tripundra-vidhi and its 
phala (ef. Vasudeva Upanishad of Sama-veda). Tn this 
seventh section, we have the tenor of the Paurinie style. 
Janaka and Paippalada went to Prajapati and asked for instrue- 
tions about Pundra, ete. Paippalada went to Vaikuntha and 
asked Vishnu and approached Kalagni-Rudra who taught the 
‘Upanishad. ‘This incident connects this section with the 
previous six sections which were all taught by Kalagni-Rudra 
to Bhusunde, Similarly, Sanat-Kumara asked Kalagni-Rudra 
to instruct him about the wearing of Rudriksha, ‘Thus the 
whole Upanishad is unified and the phala of the whole Upanishad 
is recounted in section VIII. It is called the Brihad-jabala 
to distinguish it from the other jabila Upanishad of the 
Krishna-Yajus and Atharva-veda,—the Rudraksha-jabala and 
‘the jabala Upanishads and also to distinguish it from the 
Bhasma-jabala Upanishad of the Atharoa-veda, ‘Tho 
contents of this Upanishad might be compared with those of the 
Kalagni-Rudra Upanishad of the Krishna-Yajur-veda, 

‘he Pagupati-Brakmana Upanishad is a peculiar Atharva- 
Vedic Upavishad. It deals with Malika-vidya, the Prapava, 
the Tridakti (Rudra= Tamas, Vishnu = Satva, and Brahma = 
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Rajasa), It speaks of Pagupati (Siva) as the Yagakarta and 
speaks of the conduct of the universal government by God as 
9 yaga or sacrifice, in which Rudra is the yagna-deva, Vishnu, 
is the adhvaryu, Tndra, the hota, Devata—the yagnabhuk, ete. 
It deals with Hamsa and Pranava and considers them to be 
equivalent. It glorifies Ahimsa as the greatest Dharma-yAga 
and ends with a highly advaitic interpretation of Siva and 
Mahesvara, ‘his is 9 grand achiovement in the Upanishadic 
literature of the Saivite school of the modem period. 
Conclusion :— 

A study of the Atharva-veda Upanishads by themselves 
and by the side of the Upanishads of the other Vedas shows 
that the simple faith of the original Atharva-veda period which 
consisted in the performance of simple rituals and the chanting 
of simple hymns to Devatas and their creations in nature in 
the form of plants, ebo., with a view to secure material happi- 
ness in life developed gradually into a complicated system of 
upisana, mantra-istra, yoga, sanyasa and jnana during 
the long period in which the Upanishads were composed and 
taught by great teachers for the edification of men and for the 
material, moral and spiritual welfare of the Aryan fraternity. 
May we still be led by the Light first shed on us by Father 
Atharva, Rishi Angiras and Vena, the Supreme Lord of the 
Universe. 
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Vide Rig-Vediya-Brahma-Karma-Samuchchaya (52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 301 and 302). 

Note.—The Rig-veda has given a place in its ritualistic 
code to the following Upanishads of the “Atharva Sirsha”, 

1, Nérdyana-Atharva Sirsha—Same as the Narayana 
Upanishad of the Yajur-veda, but called “Atharva-Sirsha.”” 

2. Siva-Atharva Sirsha—A new Upanishad, but in 
part it follows tho method of praising » Rudra—adopted in 
Nysimha-tapini, Rama-tapini, and Gopala-tipini Upanishads 
of the Atharva-veda speaking of the Deity in terms of all mani- 
fested creation. 

3. Ganapati-Atharva Sirsha.—Same as the Ganapati 
Upanishad of the Atharva-veda. (Rig-Vedio Code gives also 
full instructions for the performance of japa, homa, ete. 
See. 301 and 301.) 

4. Siiryatharva Sirsha—Same as the Siryopanishad of 
the Atharva-Code. 

5. Devi-Atharva Sirsha.—On the model of the Devi 
Upanishad of the Atharva-veda. This Upanishad recounts 
the “Durga-mantra” given in the Devi-Upanishad, 

At the end of this Upanishad the phala of the above five 
Upanishads is recited (aqaraiahti फलमपि). 

‘There is, in this, a clear indication of the influence of the 
earlier Atharca-veda and its Upanishads on the Rig-Vedic 
titualism of the later day. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF THE ANCIENT TAMILS 


By N, OmenGanvarayan 


Introduction 


INDIAN music can be considered under two broad divisions, 
viz, Hindustani and Karnataka types. In course of time 
the main stream of musical tradition that originated from 
Bharata underwent many changes. New influences were 
brought to bear upon the two branches of the main stream 
and cach acquired @ characteristic peculiar to the cultural 
tradition of its part of the country. North Indian music 
was subjected to, Persian and Arabie influences. But South 
India, as elsewhere, stands to-day as the custodian of more 
or Jess traditional forms. We cannot say absolutely that 
there was no change whatever, for music has always been a 
living art, and it is yet so owing to some encouragement it 
recoives from the educated classes. From time to time we 
find some improvements effected, as no vital art can be static. 

What is music? It is the harmony of sound which unites 
all beings. Tt not only contributes to the mental, moral 
and physical development of man. “As an expression of 
the emotions music is an international hut.” “The music 
of a nation is an index of its soul.” 

Further, the art of music arises from a desire for vooal 
expression of the pent-up emotions. So it has been rightly 
said that “musio is the dance of words and dance is the music 
of the human limbs”, 

‘Phe subject can be classified under the following heads :— 

(1) ‘The greatness of music. 

(2) The music of the Tamils. 

(3) ‘Tho different lines of Tamil music. 

(4) ‘The musical- instruments of the Tamils. 
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‘The Greatness of Music 

When the greatest: classical works of Tamil Literature 
were produced, the Tamil tongue itself came to be adapted to 
three main national demands of expression, viz., Poetry, Music 
and Drama. Evidently music has been considered as the 
chiet grace of both “poetry and drama, and scholars of 
antiquity have given it a central place as the hand-maid of 
doth. ‘This art has had many devotees who have produced 
worthy literature in glorifying their Muse. Monumental 
works in Tamil are also in verse, and from the beginning their 
very reading has been taught to be sung in particular strains, 
As at present music was the sine qua non of the dramatic 
performance to sweeten the intervals between scene and seene, 

Further the music on the stage is of peculiar attraction 
even to the illiterate, while the language and literary graces can 
appeal only to scholars and cultured minds. Birds are our 
natural songsters. It is no wonder that they sliould be 
attracted by good music. On the other hand, the over- 
powering influence of music has been observed from tho most 
remote times as having kept spell-bound beasts and birds, 
reptiles and venomous creatures and rendered them tame under 
its influence. ‘Tamil poets have spoken of it as having equally 
moved the animate and inanimate nature. 

^ Quite an interesting and informing chapter is found in 
the Tamil classic, Silappadikaram, which furnishes us a valuable 
mine of information on the then extant music and also sheds 
a weloome light on to what degree musical science had progressed 
in the old Tamil country. ‘Tamil literature gives the term 
of Iéai (we) for music. The Tamilian genius for music 
is best illustrated by the Silappadikaram, whore the whole of 
Canto TIT is devoted to various aspects of music. Besides the 
texts, the commentary throws a flood of light on the details of 
that science. A number of musical instruments are mentioned 
as well as the qualifications of a musician and a composer of 
songs.” ‘The musician exhibited his skill either by singing 
vocally or by playing on instruments like Vina and Flute or 
combining both. Mridangam (जन) or the soft voiced 
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drum as it may be called, was a constant equipment in all 
such performances, 

‘The poet says the flowers in the forest blossom under the 
hum of tho bees, meaning their music stirs the buds to open 
‘their petals. The bud that is about to blossom is called podu 
Gur) in Tamil (podu=time). Asceties and others who 
lived in the forests knew the time by the blossoming of the 
flowers. There was a flower called Najlirul Nazi (च्ल नठन न) 
the night queen—because it blossomed at midnight. 
Even when the sun's rays are interrupted by the clouds, these 
flowers do blossom at the right time; thus they indicated 
time. Poetically what indicated time has been identified with 
time itself, and hence it has been spoken of by the term pédw. 

(pate east s ani@e@ lpi sera” 
(Kuruniokai—g.2i0srea). 
Flowers are observed to blossom when the bees hum and 
evolve their music. It is said that even a cobra is rendered 
tame if it hears true harmony. In a Tamil classic known 
as Kalittokai (28i0eres)—a Sangam work— it is said that 
an uncontrollable wild elephant was brought under control by 
the music of the vina, 
(1) “anpacr Sirs adie eg ise 
५८१६०००5 seQurig” 
(Kalittokai—aA s0arm«), 
(2) “ seahSony wachgid पवस eerie, 
waxhQuired अदधा ८2 ११ 
(Brikat-kathi—Ougsame), 
(8) “warurpade cont sOengaitoré 
कत wi gars yak pad acl fier” 
(Meru-mantra Purigam—uqiei pr ५/ 

In Ahananiiyu (जन) wo find the following ~ 
“ Ina field of millet belonging to the Kuyinji tract (छन 4५५) 
of land, a girl who was sitting to keep watch over the field 
‘began to sing in ecstasy the ragas (tunes) suited to that tract 
called Kuyinjip-pan (नन्त). At that time a hungry 
elephant which came to feed upon the millet crop forgot its 





५५) 
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hunger and was kept spell-bound by the sweet music of that 
maiden. 
५ कतकं wigerfarcr Gang.4A, 

Qugacr ८७९०) छनन, Grand 

Qarcrern gs Bowens Quwong, ULF gi 

सजन्या (7001000 40८) ८0५७ 

7 

(तावा). 

In tho ऋतावा (Qu@iems) which relates the 
story of Udayana, the hero, controlled a mad wild elephant 
named Nalagiri (ग्ल) by playing on the vina, The 
elephant s0 controlled by Udayana is compared to an obedient 
disciple of a great Guru. 

Ste Quf@ ५८८९ 
for wrens ०५५0 Orin, 
777 
0 

‘The story of Lord Krishna narrates the fact that cows 
were enraptured by his music. Lord Krishna as the divine 
shepherd, while grazing the herds in different places, collected. 
them together by playing exquisitely on his flute. 

“ giedépri Gpont@aci” 
‘Then the cows from the various parts of the woods gathered 
together and followed him home, Similar instances are avail- 
able from Periya-Purinam (0.५ ysren2), Tamil work which 
gives an account of the sixty-three Saiva devotees, i, Nayan- 
mars (srusrurtesr). 

‘There was an animal called Agunam (seerur). Tt 
was also considered a bird. It was a good judge of music. It 
danced about in ecstasy, if it heard mellifluous music and 
swooned away if it heard harsh music. 

(1) ^ GgesRops 0०१५११८८) ५१४ 00.59, 
Doses Motor ८८००्७2८०१०७८ १ 
(Ahananayu—syasr sro), 
(2) “@ererehegra Cate ०८०००८१ 
ननन ८०००५ कन 
(Cintémani—ais ered), 
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7 
(8) ५५४ १९००८८0 कमव ८150960, 
५००००6०० gn” 
(Kambar—aitui). 
‘Those who wanted to catch this bird hid themselves behind 
the trees and played upon the vina; hearing the music the bird 
came near enough to be caught. 
जोक 095 eoaQurercr Dis, 
Deruges perce 00०८ 606 + 
(क ष१० ग). 
‘There was another bird similar to this known as Kinnara 
(०००८७०००). 

In rural parts we seo even to-day the labourers singing 
“rural songs" known in Tamil as Tempangu (0.sturée) 
while driving the carts and ploughing the fields with oxen. 
‘Even while lulling the children to sleep we see mothers singing 
“Tullabies ”. 

It is said that hard-hearted highway robbers too forgot 
sometimes their criminal quest when they heard sweet music. 
‘We find some such reference in an old Tamil classic. In the 
desert regions these highway dacoits waylaid travellers and 
seized their property. If they found no money about them, 
‘they mercilessly killed them and exulted over their achieve- 
ments, Even the heart of such ruffians was softened by the 
influence of sweet music. 

५ gptedacrad uo oS agefler 
५१००१०५ 0८१०५ wgeSer urte” 
(Porunararruppadai, 1, 21-22—Durgsrrparcum). 

In the great Tamil classic known as Jivaka-Chintamani 
(@oe कषत) we find the following — 

‘There: was a beautiful maid known as Suramanjari 
(५१८९८०१) who had taken a vow not to see the face of any male: 
Tivaka (daacr), the hero of this work, went in the guise of 
an old man and played upon the vina so well that she was 
Kept spell-bound and captivated by his sweet voice, offered to 
marry him. 

0112. 
कोलति poche चन weiss iseni, 
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(7१ 111, 
11111 
Lord Siva is supposed to be the embodiment of music and 
is very devoted to it. 
(1) “@we, Oere, ११८०८) पन 9०५१४, 
7 

(9) ५०४७०५८० ८००९५७९» 

(8) ^ @uevasir, Qeorwarcir ” 

(4) @ueleeds Qurgeraerr@” 

(४) ५००९५८१, ete, 





(Leviram—2 s0rrri), 

Tt is said that enamoured of music God Siva keeps two 
celestial songsters Kambala (siduer#) and Asvadara (20s?) 
in the form of ear-rings. It is also said that He has always 
in His hands the musical instrument ina and is called 
Vina-Dakshinamirti (SeoesPengpié). 

न पाय Stor anhag@ue” 
(Peviram—G,sareris). 
Knowing that music is very pleasing to Iswara several Bhaktas 
have worshipped and adored Him with delightful tunes of 
musio, ९ 

Ensye-ntyanir (gu ०१८७१), 

‘Tirw-nilaip-povar (@qerbei@urart), 

‘Tiru-Neclakanta-Yilpinar (@qPeaei wr pcuresi), 

Paramanaiyepiduvir (१७३००५८ u»Bami) ete, 

Bou सतं worshipped Him by singing the “ Panchikshara 
mantra” (११८०१) on the flute, 

Another devotee named Pana-badra 1.1) 
४ resident of the famous South Madura, worshipped Him by 
playing on the vina, ‘The deity of the Madura temple, Lord 
Somasundara, was so enamoured of his devotional music, so, 
that, it is said, He bore the fuel load for His Bhakta and thus 
made his rivals take to their heels, 

The Vaishnava devotees such as Tiruppandloar 
(Pqcurespert) and others worshipped Vishnu by their 
delicious music. All the religious poetical works in Tamil 
consist of yerses which require to be sung in a scientific way, 
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‘This illumines the fact that the Lord’s nature is music in its 
essence and He pours into His devotees His musical presence, 
‘Thus the, music which true devotees pour out has a heavenly 
character, 0g., Pevdram, Tiruedchakam, Divyaprabandham, 
Tiruppugal, Tatturarayaradutturai, ete. 

Now let us pass on to examining how the Tamils developed 
‘this fine art cherished by them from time out of memory. 


‘The Music of the Tamils 


It is said that in the old Tamil academies known as the 
Sangams, the poets specialised in the three departments of 
‘Tamil known to scholars as Verse (@ué), Music (@er) and 
Drama (srs), There was a separate musical academy of 
scholars who were devoting their time solely to the develop- 
ment of music, 

1 
01 
Some poets of the last Sangam devoted their time to specialisa- 
tion in music and have left us many musical compositions. 
‘To mention a few, there were the following Tamil poets who 
were great musician 

Kannakanar (गन्ना) 

Kannanakanar (ssiver ena), 

Kesavanar (era), 

Nanndkanar (were), 

Nallachutanar (siete se), 

Nakanar (sree), 

Pittamattar (५००१८००१). 

Pettakandr (०८८..०९१)) 

Marutwanal-achutanar (०९.०५०५५००.०७)४), ete. 

Besides these there was a poet named Nedumpalliyattandr 
(@sOiudiea ee), i.e, one well versed in the use of the 
several musical instruments. ‘This poot has mentioned the names 
of different musical instruments in his works, 

In Silappadikaram, a classic of the last Sangam, we get the 
names of the following works relating to the seience of music 
but which are not now extant i— 
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Peruniirai (०८०००८१); 

Perunkurugu Qu@eees) 5 

Pancha Bhiratiyam (ugeurs Bus) ; 

Iéai Nunukkam (Qos gnaais); 

Pancha Marabu (७०५०५); 

Lala Samudram (rer esr) ; 

Kacohapuda Venbi (५१५ ००५८१) 5 

Indira Kaliyam (@iprarcuid) 

Padinapupadalam (८०७०८०७); 

Talavakaiydtiu (srecaimeCarr se) j 

Téaittamil-seyyutkovat (Qed 0 j>AOeinyt-Garesa), 

‘The mention of these old books is itself a sufficient proof of 
the’ antiquity of the science and its wide culture. Swéda- 
nanda prakisam (22 ererés क्न), 9 later work, is also a 
treatise on music. Silappadikdram (०८००८), Cintimant 
(नदन्ती), Chudamani (Gere), Kalladam (adorns), Tiru- 
vadala-viyudaiyar Tirwoilaiyadal Purinam (@gat0 ५०५० 
नटन ysrexis), Tirwvilaiyadal Puranam (कनात 
वशत), the works of Ativiraramapandya (.998ssriasreirguer)— 
all these furnish much information on the art. 








‘The Different Lines of Tamil Music 

Tiyan (०) and Pan (usiv) are the two divisions of Tamil 
music, Pay is literally harmony and the kind of music called 
Pay is accompanied by playing on an instrument which has 
seven strings representing the svaras (notes). ‘The tune of the 
song which consisted of these seven svaras was called Sam- 
parnaraga (०५८८११०५) or Melakarta ragas which was called 
the Pan. ‘These seven svaras are named in Sanskrit as Sadja 
(opm), Rishada (नीर), Gandhdra («réersc), Madhyama 
(०५०५०), Panchama (ugewit), Daivata (cae), and Nishada 
(Wepre), The Tamils named them as the Kural (ges), Tuttam 
(wise), Kaikkilai (wedte), एमं (e.g), Iti (न) Vilari (चन्त) 
and Taram (ses) respectively. 

‘The modern notation for these svaras is Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Po, Da, Nile, @, «, 1, u, 2,4) and the ancient Tamils used the 
seven long vowels (क) ", ८८, ©, न, ®, 9) of the Tami] 








* 
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alphabet to denote these svaras and perhaps the Tamilian 
thinkers thought it more natural to denote them by the long and 
open vowels. The Pan was also known as Janakardga 
(warasrais), The Tiran (१०२) is the offshoot of the above. It 
is now called as Janyaragam (५११८५), 

In the Tamil work known as Yappilakkanam (wedded 
eis) which deals with the different kinds of the tunes of 
music, we have an informing description. ‘The Tamils have 
calculated the tunes of music as 11,991. These must be 
a combination of Pan and Tian. 

Pan consists of many kinds. They are Kupinji (4&9), 
Palai (ust), Mullai (epi), Marudam (eqs), and Neidal 
(०१५०९), These are called the five big Pans. These in 
‘their turn have several sub-divisions: ‘The day-Pan, the 
Pan suited to 9 particular time, the night-Pan, Pan suited 
to the tastes of individuals, Pan suited to the caste or religion, 
ete. The day-Pan consists of twelve kinds such as Pura-nirmai 
(लन), ete. The night-Pan consists of nine kinds such as 
Pakkaragam (कन) ete. Sevvali (Ora) and two others are 
common for all times. The morning Pan is called Marndam 
(eqs), the evening Pan is called Sevvali (००२०४). Through 
these Pans expert musicians have symbolically expressed some 
valuable thoughts. It is observed in a Tamil work that a 
gentleman who was eagerly expecting a friend in the evening, 
sang the evening Pan as the vehicle of his invitation, 

‘The Pan that evokes pity is called Vilari (sor-@rsiajuair), 
Sevoral poets have evoked the sympathy of listeners by 
singing this Pan, Ravana, who was caught under the mount 
Kailas, when crushed by the Lord Iswara, sang this Pan and 
thus gained the sympathy of the God. 

Some poets are observed to have sung only such songs 
fas were full of sonorous and majestic diction. 

५ तन्ति ur pBeow exC pes” 
(Kural—e px). 
‘These sweet and melodious compositions were again called as 
Uru (eq) and Vari (af), Some are of opinion that the Uru 
falls into ten divisions. ‘They are:— 
6 1 
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Sendurai (Qeé gop), Vendurai (तरन्त कन्य), Perun-devapani 
@ugitearret), Sirudevapini 1 — Muttakam 
(e208), Peruoannam (Queaetreers), Arpuvari (gésal), 
Kanaloari (arorivait), Virimuran (कतक) Talaipokwmandilam 
(sioQur@ weirperid), ete. 

‘The songs sung measured by tila (sod) have been 
divided into nine kinds, They are :—Sindu (io), Piripadai 
(Afiuee), Savalai (vat), Samapada viruttam (१७८८० Daas), 
Sendurai (Oni.wmp), Vondurai (Gueiremp), Perun-devap 
(०८९५००८०), Sirudevapan’ (१००००८८, eto, 

Im addition to the above, there was another kind called 
Gandharoa marga(ersstarsrtdas), Gandharva Sistra is a name 
given to this science by the northern people. 

The wry motions and twitches of the face and the other 
parts of the body which a singer has to avoid to produce an 
agreeable effect on the audience are enimerated as follows :— 

(1) The contracting of the stomach. 

(2) Putting on a plaintive or weeping expression. 

(8) Raising the eyebrows. 

(4) Shaking the head. 

(5) Moving the eyes. 

(6) Swelling the neck, 

(0) Gaping. 

(8) Showing the teeth. 

“lng GPuambad १९0० sms, 
५१७७, ००५०० ५०००८०९ #०००९७०९ 
sere), 9g Bw Shad ०८० 
ruber ise, ००. ०१८०१ ककम 
Gee ७०००८०५. १ 
01.1.71 1 

Bven expert musicians are not quite free from these short- 
comings. ‘The reason is they do not correct themselves in the 
earlier stages. 





‘The Musical Instruments 
‘These aro of three kinds, viz, Gitinga (२००८८), 
Niruttinga (१७०००८०५) and Udhayanga (euwrdas), Gitinga 
can be uged ag accompaniments for vocal music, 


ॐ 


> 


~^ 
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Niruttanga for the dance alone, and Ubhayanga was used in 
{ accompaniment to both. A musical performance may consist 
~ of (1) singing, (2) playing on instraments, and (3) both. In the 
Sangam literature mention is made of various musical instru- 
ments and they are collectively denoted by the term Iéaik- 
` 01111 
distingnished—Torkarwvi (2०९6०) made of leather, Tufaik- 
पका (w%rdaqed) provided with holes, Narambuk-aruvi 
(sx4ée@o) or stringed instruments, and Midarpuk-karwei 
(4 bodeqs8) or throat instruments.” ‘The throat instruments 
may be conceived to be the flute, reed, and possibly tam- 
dourine may also be included in the category as it simply 
* helps the vocal music. 
‘The flute was the important wind instrument used by the 
ancient Tamils, It presents certain differences in make and 
‘the materials used. “The commentator of Silappadikaram 
Aistinguishes five kinds of flute according to the materials 
‘with which it was made. It was made of bamboo, sandalwood, 
bronze and ebony”; of these, that of the bamboo is the best. 
^ geusgierp adi ster oge@p 
¢ 1 177) 
117 11 
एमन eres” 
(414११५2). 
Because it was made ot bamboo it took the name of Pullankujal 
(५५५१५९७९) in Tamil, Vankiam (०८०५८) is another name 
» for tho flute, ‘The flute was considered as an important 
instrument, for it is quite easy and natural to handle. 
(व) ५७५ ०१८००८०७ wridayf, 
11 1.171.771 
= Sera 9०० 6१00०, 
Car np १८१०5 sroi rors, 
(Silappadikaram—Reiuperri). 
@) “sycdete, urfaiie न), ०९०७ 
0 QenpGacer sat” 























(Kuya]—epe). 
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“In the flute seven holes are made for the seven svaras:— 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, Ni and soven fingers are pressed into 
service when playing the flute, ‘The seven fingers are three of 
the left hand leaving out the thumb and the small finger and 
four of the right hand leaving out the thumb. 

In Tamil literature mention is made ०१ different flutes 
such ax Konraiyankulal (acsmpuae yea), Ambalantinkual 
(wives Pee pe) and Mullaiyankulal (qpedudyys), otc. 

Similarly, there have been differences in the vina, i.e, Yak 
(८१४). It is a stringed instrument and occupies a prominent 
place among the stringed instruments and is of different kinds. 

‘There was an instrument called Périyal (@ufwurg) which 
consisted of 21 strings. Makarayal (.x2rurg), another instrument, 
consisted of 19 strings and Sakodayal (#@ar.urg) consisted of 
14 strings. The sevon-stringed ya] was called the Senkottiyal 
(००००५५८०). Tt is also said that there was another yal 
known as Adi-yal (कन्त) or Perunkalan (Queer) which 
consisted of 1,000 strings. The excellent features, as well as 
the defects, and how to handle these etc, are minutely 
described in the Tamil works. A good description of the vina 
is tobe found from Porunararrup-padai (Qur@senogrium), lines 
418° and the Perumpindrrup-padai (Gu@iureroetum), 
lines 4-16: 

^ Gordy wyucrer sa0U8 uss 
५०० अनमान Iyn utes 
०५८५५८१ नन्त Oeiur ना 
००७८००१ 00१9५ 0916० 0१9५ 
(०८१०५०५ 00१49५, 04194, 040१००० 
पधान मोजो कन्त छन्त, न्य 
strand को gives ute 
Queireo piece ०0.056 
weiren @26197 ०,७०७९6 ag ०५१, 
Und तन sever 0०१४0८५ 





000८७ Qperoos ८८०5५. ०6छर 
scm कछ Podexis Pad 
छनिक WAR wesawersirar 
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Carina Cun@u Sa greri 5709 
0००७ 09 Ber @ानि90०००५-५११ 
(Porunarayrup-padai—Our@ssrpgxiue, 1), 4-18). 

“unite Qunf is uregoor’ ८९ 

auras) ७१८७०५१ als Soo. oe iss 

11771171 

(५८५०० 9 निक (कि ८८ (०५4६ 

न्छुन्छरं कलन ००0 Oo A gror 

५59 चछ 04095 0५१८००५ 

117 171 


“a 





0८८6 900. नत wise s 006००७६ 
[11.17 1171 
कन्म ककन unde ugcnS 
1727 
9. 11 
(Perumpanarrup-padai—2ugiiur 5999-1, 4-16). 
‘The following is the list of drums (leather instraments)—culled 
from Silappadikaram, a classic of the second century A.D.— 
which were accompaniments for any performance :— 
+ Q) काप (तन्नो variety of kettle drum. 
(2) Padakam (v-i2}—Tom-tom. 
(8) Tdakkai (@éeoe)—A double-headed drum, 
(4) Maddajam (चनन) --4 kind of drum, 
(8) Udukkai (c-04ea)—A hand drum like the hour-glaes 
(6) Sallikai (+éAea)—A kind of large drum, 
(1) Karagikai (sr%a)—A kind of drum. 
(8) Timilai (@s)}—The drum of fisherman, 
(9) Kudamula (कको earthern-ware drum, 
(10) Lakai (sém«)—Tabour. 
“ (11) Ganapparai (aeiump)—A kind of drum, 
(12) Zamarukam (००९०८)--4 little drum. 
(13) Zanqumai (०७०८०) --4 kind of drum, 
(14) Ladari (नग) it 
(16) Andari (जन्मी) ध 
(16) Mujavu (eve)—A drum in general. 
(व) Chandravalayam (ननन) 4 kind of drum, 
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(18) Mondai (Qréee)—A drum open at an end. 

(19) Murasu (क) 4 variety of kettle drum, 

(80) Kan-vidu-tumbu (००.००५) —A kind of drum, 

(21) Nigajam (fereris)—One-headed drum. 

(22) Pudwmai (eeu)—A kind of drum, 

(23) Siruparai (®2uep)—A small drum. 

(24) Adakkam (००५) --4 kind of drum. 

(25) Lakunicoham (eee) —y, 

(26) Viralerw (८,0० न) ४ 

(27) Pakam (urais)— a 

(28) Upankam (०८८५५ (9 

(29) Najigai (srPoa)— ४ 

(30) Parai (जननो प big drum. 

(का) शत्व (o%)—A small drum tapering from each end, 

forming a small neck in the centre. 

A drum was called maddajam (eéees) on account of 
the peculiar sound it produced. Another was called karadikai 
(०५) which sounded like the voice of the bear (Karadi— 
Bear). ‘Thus we see that each instrument had a significant 
name, Besides the above, there were the following other 
instruments such as Akui (wo), Pandil (ursivps), Kodu 
(करम), Neduvankiam (००059८८), Kuruntumbu (ax sry), 
Lattaip-parai (si-sump), Padalai (ue%), ete. Probably all 
these were made of leather. 





^ Peculiar and special measures were marked as befitted 
the different occasions, such as war music, marriage music, 
music connected with dance, secular and religious, singing 
associated with festivals, with death, ete.” 


‘There was ® particular community of bards of both sexes 
Kmown as Panar (urew#) and Viralis (paec) who were well 
trained in the use of the above-mentioned instruments 
and were also good professional singers and musicians. As 
the Tamil kings of old were patrons of music, the bards wore 
given to singing the glories of the kings and other chiefs and 
nobles and thus got prizes and medals for the display of their 
skill. 
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च्ल 68) ००.१9 (igs ug 
Gung wey wis ५०००0०५५ Gerpégt 
uy ort 0960 ५००० Cured 
46) or 1111171 
148) Gover ५१५०००८ ५०१०५१५५ ureae ” 
(Berumpiniryup-padai—2u aise e.grcvsw-y 11, 18-22), 
‘These singers may be compared to the minstrels or war- 
bards. They were known as Perumpanar (Quesiurew), 
Sirupanar (१०.८८६), Porunar (2०९०५), Kittar (५), ote. 
In Malaipadukadim (८०००५), a olassic of the last Sangam, 
reference is made to these minstrels as carrying several instru- 
ments and they are compared to jack-trees studded with fruits. 
५ Qang. 5G (वन्ती ८5७५५ Opeys 
arian’ 17 
(Malaipadukadim sie. Pe25, 11-12), 





‘To take a general view in the light of Silappadikai 

‘The songster must possess the genius and culture to study 
the shades of svaras and evolve new combinations or tunes 
and thus expand the sphere of his music, And such a genius 
alone can keep the indigenous art unpolluted by anything 
foreign. His band also should consist of drummers and others 
versed in the science of Bharata—the art of dancing and its 
accompaniments. This art is further distinguished as the 
Royal Art (2/4 Pom) and the art of the populace (@urswduw). 

‘Tho skill and attainments of the drummer, of the jlutist 
and the vina player are elaborately explained, . ‘The drummer 
has to adjust his performance to that of the songster so that 
the Intter might not feel inconvenienced by loss of concord 
and the performance as a whole might not jar on the ears of 
the audience, He has to be specially careful to secure perfect 
concord by rogulating the pitch of his beatings so that the 
sound of the drum is one with the voico of the songster in its 
rise and fall. ‘Tho flutist is an expert in what is known as 
cittirap-punarppu (@3@scyerécy) and this is characterised by 
the special feature of nasalising the hard consonants in singing 
a musical piece, ‘The use of his fingers on this instrament 


ram — 
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must be such as to display perfect training and grasps of the 
principles of music, Y 

‘The terminology adopted in the Tamil literature to 
Aistinguish the numerous subtleties in the performance of the 
vina has to bo admitted to be really significant and even desorip- 
tive ; still it passes the possibility of being rendered into another 
language. Of the fourteen palais or tunes connected with 
this, skill consists in bringing into play all the seven’ notes in 
producing a tune, 

For the sake of producing these varieties certain adjust- 
ments are necessary, “(L) four pertaining to the key, (2) seven 
of equality, viz., neither low nor high, and (3) three of high <4 
pitch”. From a study of this chapter one cannot but note 
that in the days of Silappadikdram the instruments of music 
that had the highest recognition were the vina and the flute, 
while the excellence of the vocal music held its own, 

The Drummer—(seosrepreowGurar ening) 

1 gi um ०००५ ००06 
वन्न (न्मी gré@e Gp Cio 
09 Qucr Sow uh नण 
Ka fajosi gupdern de ssrig 
1717 
५१९५, anes (9५.70 Syst 
९८०९५ do वचनन 0०५5 











५८९०४ wéag) ८0590 ५५.००७ 

969०6 arent ReosSerD 0०9156 ५ 

56 कला WEI srPer ~sdagns.” 
The Plutist—(ss6Gorr arene) -— 

५०५१९५५) ५९.५० 969० agsetor 
11717707; 
1177111 
०००५५ Greleh Quer Ag ००५५ 
०९८५५ CaO pear न्य 9. 
wairemrenn (डीन seinen D wdis 
ककय Ysiacr perAGBs QuTGEP oe 








we 
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71711 
1177 11 
11111. 

Seiryp ws ८००५ coms gs 
11111111 

Br dash 09450605 
1171 


11/11 71111111 


५१0० ०००५७ 0०८९०००५ 0०० 
Centr unre 805,56 Coeing 
1117 

(०८००००७ 9.55 छण १०९० 
Quid@ter ०0000 स््डलनिा Qancraré 

७ 0001055 uraged 0/0) 0०८ 5 
नण य सनी Cope 
171 
1 71. 

Cater wach ककर Cor 

(0८० ननी Ry क्वनि 

५८५ ००.९५ 05648७० wires 

699 ५76 urs ०,7९०७०२/ 

०८०७००० ats Quai सहन 

८००४ ००९०७ ०2८०8 Querd 

G16 Gers sé 6090८ PRi ser 
77 171 
Ref ९०७०१०५ 0०90 ००८५१ 

Gang. Serf Cup Gab (000५0 
6५.59.65 0०5 चद 0.-६००५ 

efter sib Yeower कवा 929 09 ब्त वे 
८07 0८648४५८ 000 00०५ 
छनन 0०60414 ०५९०० ०८०१९ 

न्न्‌ 00मान egy 00४ 
7711 


(Silappadikiram—Aeinperss, ११८०००० eres, 1. 45.94.) 
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‘The foregoing is a brief sketch of the music and musical 
instruments of the ancient Tamils as gathered from the classics. 
‘The numerous and claborate references and descriptions bear- 
ing on the science of music and musical instruments in the 
‘Tamil classics of admitted antiquity cannot but make the reader 
believe that it had its birth, growth and development in a 
remarkable mauner among the people of the land. I may 
express a wish in conclusion that the universally interesting 
character of music may induce men of vast and versatile 
powers to make a comparative study of the science as it 
prevailed in various parts of the civilized world. 








DRAVIDIC SANDHI 
By L, ए, Ramaswamt Atvar, M.A. B.D. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV, No, 4, p. 270) 
I 
Vowels and Vowels 
Tamil 

‘Pim vowels that occur in Tamil in final positions* are a, 4, é, 
4, u 0 6 2 0, 0, w, and the diphthongs ai and au; while in 
initial positions, all the above sounds except w are met with. 
[80108 59, 69, 70 of ol., BJ. and N, 102 and 107). 

(2) Final w of Tamil, described as kul’t'riyal-ugaram 
(shortened ४) and possessing the sound-value of an unrounded 
‘u with the lips more or less spread out and the tongue lying 
flat on the lower surface of the mouth is elided altogether in 
‘Tamil when it meets the initial vowel of a following word 
within pause limits in prose aud verse-units in poetry. 

‘The occurrence of this w is described in TE, 36, 407 and 
N, 94, It appears Aually after the plosives (or the affricates) 
of forms having more than two syllables and of dissyllabic 
forms when these have long base-vowels: 

Gru (पषण), Adu (sheep), etc., described as nedit’t'rodar ; 

ehgu: (steel, ९९.) kahow (measure of weight), ete., which 

are dyda-t-todar 
kayiyw (rope), iruppadus (that which exists), ०९ which aro 
uyir-t-todar ; 

kokku (stork), pattu: (ten), ote., which are cases of vand’- 

rodar where the final plosive is preceded by another 
plosive; 

ambu, (arrow), kand’ru (oalt), ete., which are cases of 

‘mend’roqar in which the plosive is preceded immedi- 
ately by @ nasal; 











4 Short eis raroin Tamil, occurring as it does only in poetic forms 
like ede; short o oxists only inno; au as a nal is found only in literary 
aw and vast. 
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Koydw (having reaped), शुत (flea), ete., which are idai- 
t-todar in which the plosive is immediately preceded 
17177 

‘The sound ovcurs, according to tho grammatical tradition 
only atter tho plosives (including 7 and o which are always 
classified as plosives), so much so that in forms like alavu 
(measurement) or puyavu (dove), the sound cannot be w but 
ण्ण, In all dissyllabie words with a short basic vowol 
whether immediately followed by short plosives or othor short 
consonants, the final vowel is u or mul't'riyal-ugaram, as in 
कू (worm), nag (middle), adu (that), ote. 

‘The indigenous grammarians are quite definite about the 
distinction between the contexts where च should occur and 
those where uw is prescribed. ‘The distinction is important in 
the literary dialect in sandhi. But in the colloquial, the sound w 
has become more widespread, and in actual evaluation the 
colloquial uses ८८ for all u-garam sounds except in a few dis- 
syllabic words like pulu (worm), kogu (mosquito) in which the 
‘mut't'riyal tugaram or fall w is preserved as the final on account 
of the influence of the rounded vowels preceding. Adu (shat), 
idu (this), nadu (middle), vidu (leave off ), ete. are evaluated 
in the colloquial as adw, idut, nad, vidu, ote. Tt will be seen 
below that adu, idu also began to behave in literary Tamil 
ike adu, idw from an early period, though the older condi- 
tion is also reflected in some sandhi contexts in the texts. 

In literary sandhi, w is elided® before another following 
vowel, while mut’’riyal-ugaram w does not suffer this olision, 








© In comparatively lato texts, there exist instances. where ut is 
prosarved bofore « following vowel ; commentators cite the following 
instances :— 

tan mugam aga-ttan alaipatusa ; aul adilt-aditlatakkaramuny- 
Wl riya. ses .whore ut is presoeved wad is followed hy a dorsal glide 
4% bofore following vowels. Such instances are extremely rare in the 
classical texts. 

Commentators observe that N, 104 provides for such exceptional 
instances by using the word égum fayie varin u-k-kutan-mey-vitt- 
gum); but I donot know if the uso of 6gum can imply this vatiation 
from the general rule, 











१1 
४. 





sr 
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The general rule of the non-clision of mut't'riyal-ugaram 
[fully rounded १] is subject to the following exceptions : 

(@) adu, idu, udu often lose their finals in comparatively 
Inte texts before vowels following, ¢.g., ad-enné in Kamba Rim, 

In tho colloquial, these words are evaluated with a final 
=, before consonants following; and betore vowels, this -ue 
is mostly elided within pauses; as in ad-drw (who is that ?), 
ad-iige-j-illai (it is not hero), Before the samuccaya -wm and 
the particle-2 one hears in the colloquial ad-wm beside adu- 
Geum ; id-d, idu-¥-2. 

According to strict grammatical rules, adu, idu, (udu] 
should have a fully rounded -u; and in vocalic sandhi, the 
final sound is not olided in the oldest literary texts: adu-b-@ 
[P, 78; PP, प्रा, 199], adu-v-and'rw, idu-d-um, ete. But 
even in the oldest texts, the “oblique ” bases of वद, idu, udu 
are ad-an-, id-an-, ud-an-, according to TR, 177; here the 
final -u is elided before the Sériyai -an-. ‘This would indicate 
that even at the earliest known stage of Tamil, the final -w 
of these words had begun to lose the individuality of the non- 
clidable -u, ‘This fact is further illustrated by TE, 258 which 
prescribes that surds are not doubled after adu, idu, though the 
general rule [TR, 265] is that atter a mut't'riyal-ugaram 1, surds 
are geminated both in v#t'’rwmai and in alvali, ‘The weaken- 
ing of the individuality of -u in adu, idu may therefore have 
started very early, 

@) Forms like puyavu (dove), nayavu (toddy), alavu (mea- 
surement), according to the rule regarding final w and ८८, have 
४ fully rounded -u; but before vowels following, this wis 
invariably clided even in the most ancient texts, as in koduit- 
jelav-elili [PP, 10, 1. 5). प, 164 makes a special provision for 
this elision [mut't'rum-at't'r-Ordvals). 

(e) oru (one), the numeral adjective loses its -u (TB, 464] 
in or-dyiram beside dr-dyiram. 

The final -u hore was perhaps not organic in as much as 
(@ the general rule [TEH, 479] of sandhi before vowels requires 
the lengthening of o, as in -dr-ddai; and it) or- appears with- 
out a vooalie final in Kannaga compounds like or-kaftu, 
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It will be seen later that in vocalic sandhi action the 
kut't'riyalugaram w of Tamil corresponds to the elidable ० (or 
us) of Mal., to the elidable -w of Kannada and to -w (or -w in 
some contexts) of Tulu, while the mut't’riyalugaram w of Tamil, 
generally speaking, answers to a non-clidable - of Mal., 
Kann, and (णोप, Literary Tamil, Mal., and to a certain extent 
दण also distinguish the two in sound-evalnation, while 
Kann. gives the value of a rounded u to both the elidable and 
the non-elidable sounds :. 








Blidable sound Non-clidable sound 
Lit. Tam. -w Tam. -u 

Mal. -o8 Mal. -u 

णाप ५ ‘Poju -w 

Kann, - Kann, -u 


‘The non-elidable sound in all these speeches occurs as the 
final in dissyllabie words with short vowels and short conso- 
nants. 1 

(2) Binal vowels other than w do not (largely speaking) 
suffer clision when meeting other vowels ; on the other hand, 
in such cases a vocalic glide, the character of which would 
depend upon that of the first of the meeting vowels, is inserted 
to bridge over the hiatus in all combinative contexts. 





I have discussed these glides at length in my paper on 
“Dravidie Glides,” contributed to the 6, ए, Ramamurti 
Commemoration Volume. 

(3) A few cases of optional elision of the first of the 
meeting vowels aro met with in literary usage, though not 
provided for by the grammars :— 


¢ ‘Tho difforonce in sound-valuo and in vocalio sandAt action be- 
tween tho olidable eamerta 9 and the non-elidable-u of Mal, is well 
recognized and explained in tho fourteenth century grammar, Lil. TIT. 
vydkhy@ -—ukdrah tu ardhamétrikeh. yah kut'triyalurara iti péndyair 
dhapyate. ato nésya sphufam pratibbasah. marw ityada ukéréntwa- 
pokga tasya na lopah. ekamdtrikatwat. na khalu mapa ityacyaméne 
‘ukfra peatibbasah yatha ade ityatra, 











(3 
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(ॐ Final -a of optatives like वृत (may one prosper !) is 
optionally elided in ancient Tamil : 

Selg-ona—PN, 88; PP, Il, 177. 

olig-ena—S, Nad., 164, 

kalaig-ena—M, Ad. 67. 

Instances where the elision is absent are also available :— 

valqa-B-avan kanni—[P, 20) 

valanguga-b-adupps—[P, 18] 

paruga-¥-end're—{S, Nad., 164) 

ninguga-t-end’rdigu—(M, Ad., 69] 

peruga-b-tigu—[S, X, 244) 

(éi) Tn colloquial Tamil -a of the relative participle is lost 
in the familiar compounds pirand-dm (‘the house where one 
‘was born’ the parents’ house of the daughter-in-law), pukk-dm 
(‘the house to whieh one goes’ the husband’s house of the 
daughter-in-law). 

Blision of -a also oceurs in the following :—and-am (that 
house), and-andai (that side), and-accu (that type) in which -a 
of anda (that) is elided ; sinn-anna (the younger among the 
elder brothers), periy-appa (elder uncle), vell-anai (white 
elephant). 

In rapid colloquial enunciation, one hears élirkw for eli-y- 
irukkw, ponedam tor pona-t-idam (the place to which one went), 
crig-erige for enige-J-eriga, eto, 

On the whole, clision of vowels in vooatio junction in 
literary Tamil is very limited. Bxcept in connection with -w 
and with the other instances in litérary Tamil mentioned 
above, the tendency of literary Tamil is to sot its face against: 
lision, and herein perhaps it preserves the genius of the 
parent speech unaltered in the main, 

















Malayalam. 
According to Lilatilakam (III, 1, vyakhya), the vowels 
4, a, i, 4, uy @, 6, @ 0, 0, and the diphthong ai oceur in Mal. in 
initial positions, while finally all the above sounds except 
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short o and except the diphthongs ai and au, are mot with ;7 
further, 9 (a sound corresponding to the Tamil kut't’riyal- 
‘ugaram w) also occurs in final positions. 

1, The Mal. sound o, described as samorta [1 IL, 1), 
besides occurring in all those positions in which the corres 
ponding ‘Tamil sound w is found, is allowed as a final sound 
in Mal. in the following contexts: 

(é) Optionally in connection with Anal 1%, n, and + 
{1, ILI, 24], (except in intimate compounds) in instances like 
kayno (beside kay ‘ eye"), kalla (beside kal ‘ stone’), ponna 
(beside pon ‘gold’) in which the final 2, J, १, appear 
doubled after the short radical vowel of dissyllabie words, in 
instances like virala (beside viral ‘ finger’), eurujo (beside न्‌ 
‘curl’), where the words have more than two syllables, and 
in words like dra (beside ar ‘who t"), kalo (beside kal ‘leg") 
with long basic vowels followed by short J, r, ete.* 

It has to be observed that while Tamil grammars do not 
recognize the use in literary compositions of the final w after 


1 Ibis latoosting In this connoction tonoto the ditrences between 
sail and Malin this respect +— 

(1) -ai door wot occur flanly in Mal, ‘Pam, ais replaced Bal 
by (0) sain noun-bases ke tals (head), maja (raln), (i) ein accuse 
tive like avan-e Tam, कानत Tam. nocuastive ending 

नि 

(2) मामव, ven in‘Tam, 16 मण only In no, 

(8) -awis absent in Mal.; even in ‘Tamil it is met with only in 
kaw: (to bite) and au (to pillage), 

(A) Mal, samrta has tho value of # to some coutesta, ot thls, 
see below. 

(5) Final 4, u, 9, 6 have optionally incorporated the dorsal off-glide, 
ain made, md (mango-tree), pac, pugs (wor) 70. 2 (ower) 
(8-¥-, 98 Skt." cow"), ‘Pha off-glide has boon discuss by me in my 
‘"Deavidie Glides", 

"Ta the collogula, the enunclative Is embodled almost always 
(कमै In timate compounds) before. pauses ond consonants in 
words like kanya, kala, The pronouns flan, avan, aval, avar and the 
partciplal noone involving tho theee last-mentioned forms do not 
feneraly embody ». Oniginal dlseyllabic (and trimyllale) words do 
Bot gonerally have 2, 














५ 


५ 


ण 





1, n, 1, १, 7 in the contexts (i.e, before consonants following) 
¥ in which Mal, allows the use of the optional forms with final 

९ forms like kannu (beside kan ‘eye’), Ralu (beside kal 

log"), aru (beside yar * who), veralu: (beside veral ‘ finger’) 

cour in the Tam, colloquial before pauses and before words 

with initial consonants, The Tamil grammars have not 

recognized this colloquial feature, while in Mal, recognition 
4 has been given to it by all grammars from tho time of Lilt 
tilakam, which work (in the vyfkhyas to TIT, 28 and 24) 
expressly permits forms with samvyla u° like lo (beside tot 
“skin १), kallo (beside kal ‘ stone’), 

(ii) 1 have pointed out above that according to strict 
grammatical rules the final sound in Tam. kadavu (door), 
puravu (dove), ete. isu and not ८८, though in vooalic sandhi 
the w here behaves like w in that it is elided before a’following 
‘vowel. In Mal., such words as alavo (measurement), kalave 
(theft) are definitely recognized as having a final sameyta w 
[L, III, 22—vadardhamétrokirah]. The discrepancy between the 
‘Tamil grammatical rule and Tamil literary vocalic sandhi action 
in connection with these words does not exist in Mal. 

(iii) Again, it has been noted that in Tam. colloquial and 
in comparatively late literary Tam. sandhi, the value of 
the final vowel in the words for ‘that’ and ‘this’ is that of w 
and not of ५८; adw, १९८८, though according to strict grammati- 
cal rules and to the early literary usage the final sound is a 
mut't'riyal-ugaram u, Bor Mal., however, Lildtilakam [III, 8) 
expressly describes the final sound ofade as the samoyta wu, 
Apparently, the colloquial praotice of giving the value of a 














© In Mal, forms like kun’n’s (hill, maa (mist, fox), marun’n’s 
(modicine), the Anal is constant and compulsory beoauso the groups 
3 wn’, ih and n’n’ respectively of kun’n’s, malas and marun’n’s are 
derived from oldor consonant groups in which plosives are involved : 
१५५ (of keun'n’a) < nd’ 
nin’ (of marun'n’s) < n'a 
किति (of mafia) < Aj 
Older msnd’rodar consonant groups are involved here, and the 
“Se compulsory emunciative (-u in Tatil) is normal. 
1 
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samorta to the final sound here, has been given express 
recognition to in literary Mal, Instances in which the earlier 
literary Tamil tradition is preserved in Mal, are also not want- 
ing :—adu-v-8 ka [Bhg., 2, 23] beside idu-v-wm-ké] in 6, 11 of 
the same fourteenth century text. 

Summing up, one may say that except in dissyllabio word 
like mayu (wart), nadu (middle), kurv (boil), pul (worm) in 
which a short basic vowel is followed by a single consonant, 
the final ugaram sound in Mal, (whenever and wherever it 
yecurs) has always the value of a samvyta, ९) tho value of 9 
in Mal, 

‘This samoyta sound of Mal. is a more open and frontalizod 
sound than the corresponding w of Tamil. It is very like the 
“neutral,” vowel in the second syllables of the English words 
water, better, ete, It preserves this quality only before pansos 
and to a cortain extent before words with initial back conso- 
nants. ‘That its immediate ancestor’® in the history of Mal. 
was a sound like Tam. w is clear from the fact that in word- 
compounds and in intimate phrasal combinations where the 
first word has the samoyta as the final sound and the second 
word has an initial consonant, the value of the samoyta in Mal. 
has a strong tendency to revert to w. Of. the following :— 

(1) $ nado (this land) — 9 in nado before pause; 

१04 Kadattuga (to exile) — w [or ii] before a conso- 
nant. 

(2) oru keto (one bundle) — 9 betore 9 pause; 

ettu policow (the bundle was opened) — ५ before 
consonant. 

(8) on’n’um-on'n'um rendo (one plas one makes two) —¢ 

before a pause; 
rendu pivaivial (two poor creatures) — ५ before con- 
sonant. 











19 ‘The change of older ८ to -0 in Mal. (before pauses) should have 
ocourred prior to the 10th century, inasmuch as an inseription of 
this period shows many instances without the symbol for - or u— 
748 HII, pp. $1, 82. 
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‘This Mal, 0 is invariably elided before a following vowel 
within breath-groups and meaning-groups in the colloquial and 
in modern prose, and in postry within the pauses prescribed 
for verso-units 

(2) Subject to the rule relating to 2 (८) and to the exoep- 
tions mentioned below in 3, the junction of vowels in sandhi 
contexts gives rise to the production of a somi-vooalio glide- 
sound, I have disoussed these glides elsewhere. 

(8) Blision of vowels in cases other than that of the 
samvyta w is not mentioned in L; but numerous types occur in 
literary usage. 

(i) Optatives of the type of valga (may one rule!) have 
eon used in Mal. from the earliest periods as polite imperatives. 
The final -a of such forms is in pootry commonly elided, 
though instances where there is no elision, also occur : 

‘nilk-adellém (let all that wait!) — RO, 34 

—used here as a third personal optative. 

unarltug-end’an (be said, “make him aware”) — RO, 267 

—used here as ‘ polite imperative’ 

arig-on’n’u (saying ‘know thou!) — KR, 6. 

n't coyg-en'n’é (saying ‘do thou")—KR, Ar, 183. 

grahikk-en'n's (saying ‘understand thou’) —Bhg, 6, 12. 

vilainug-ennil—KG, 20, 

parag-en'n'w (saying ‘communicate thow)—BAR. Kig., $43. 

kaian'n'idug-em-b0l'’t—US, I, 90. 

‘The following are instances where there is no elision : 
enikku tunayéga-J-idind (may he be of support to me!) 
—RO,1. 
onikk-ariyikka-j-on'n'u (saying ‘inform me')—KR, Ar,, 4, 
anga-ij-en'n'e (saying ‘see thou’) —Bhg, 11, 1. 


















4 According to TS, 226, those optatives are used only in the third 
person in Tamil ; but even in old Tam., they began to be used for the 
frst and socond persons, 

In old Mal. they wore used for the second and third persons, while 
in late Mal, they are restricted to the second person as polite impera- 
tives. Ia Kann. they are used only for the third pergon, 
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Kinga-y-apirvamaya,...(see thou the unique,..)—Bhg, 
11, 2. 

(ii) The final vowels of the first constituents of some 
intimate word-compounds are sometimes elided : 

pott-ivan (pdtte-+ivan} (let him go). 

kar-éri [कवक] (having got into a safe landing place, 

to climb’), 
von kal{-woni (‘the infant who stole butter ")—used to 
Aesoribe infant Sri Krishna—katta--w 

pel'l’-amma (the mother who delivered the child) used to 
emphasise the intimacy of relationship between mother 
1 

vali-aechan—[valia+acchan}. 

evid-evide—[ovide-evide]. 

(iif) Final -a of the verbal relative participles is elided in 
the older texts in certain instances : 

naraitii-aye (on saying) from older ककम 

vadivull-Gnavadivu—RO 1. 

‘and-arigale (the enemies who came)—RO, 330. 

péppedun’n’-aracan (the king who fears)—RO, 12. 

‘molind-alavu (on saying)—RO, 137. 

arivi-arivu (the knowledge that has been acquired) — 

Bhg, 6, 8. 

alud-alavé (on weeping)—Bhg, 2, 6, 

il muyiiii-ocea (the noise produced by the breaking of the 

dow)—BAR, Bal. 

Instances like van’n’-0r-d} [van'na-+or-+al] (the person 
who came), used in poetry, show the clision of -a of the 
relative participle van'n’a, Tn van'n'-#dam (the place to which 
one came), commonly heard in the colloquial, there is elision 
of -a of van'n’a, together with the lengthening of ¢ of edam 
[< idam). 

(io) Pinal - of the Infinitive when used in the old texts 
a8 a participle governing an immediately following verb 
often elided before a following vowel in old toxts : 

ér-aluvan (tor weeping too much) where éra is an infinitive 

participle derived from कै" (to grow)—KR, Ar., 68, 
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दकि (blazed greatly) —Bhg, 11, 6. 

téy-arudagiya (what was difficult of comprohension)—Bhg, 
2, 18. 

4Jag-on'n'-drltadwnéram (at the time when shouted so loudly 
as to agitate the enemies) —KR, 119, 

okk-eduttu (took entirely) —RO, 38. 

In ceyy-aruds (should not be done), coyy-asto (let me, him, 
her, it do) [< eoyya-+ot{-8}, coyy-4m (may be done), the first 
constituent is an Iniuitive with-a which in these forms is 
always elided in old and now Mal. alike. ceyy-anam (should 
be done) is a contraction of coyya-+vénam [< vinum < vind. 
um}, entailing elision of -a of eeyya. 

(४) -४ of oru, the adjectival numeral for ‘ one’, is elided 
in expressions like or-4]; ef. Tat. or-dyiram (one thousand). 

In expressions like van’n’-cigit (beside van’n’u-b-cigil (it 
one came), I think that originally the vowel elided was -w, 
since the Mal. finite verb van’n’u (came) is presumably a 
development in Mal. from an older samyta w (or a near sound) 
which was the final of the verb-stem at the time when the 
endings were droppod in Mal. It was the samorta sound that 
suffered elision in instances like van’n'-cigil (of. KP, p. 108). 

(vi) -¢ of the singular genitive ending -nd’e is sometimes 
elided : end’ ullam tagarn'n’idun'n'u (my mind is being shattered) 
OT, p. 258. poff-ivan (let him go) beside pdtte-y-iean, is 
sometimes used in poetry. In ceyy@d-irun’n’u, beside ceyyade- 
j-irun'n'u (he remained without doing), v@r-orw-karyam 
beside véye-Y-oru-Raryam (another matter), mumb-irun'n'w 
beside mumbo-y-irun’n’u (sat in front) (US, I, 8], there need not 
necessarily have been elision of 6; for -@ in ceyyadé, véyé, mumba 
is an emphatio particle annoxed to the original forms ceyyadut, 
viru and mumbu, ‘These original forms had the samyyta as 
their finals, which suffered elision according to tho general 
rule™ relating to the meeting of a samuyta and another vowel 
in sandhi contexts. 











42 Tn instances like the following also, occurring in old texts, no 
clision need be postulated in view of the original nature of the bases: 
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Kennada 

1, Final -u of all Kannada words except dissyllabic ones 
with short radical vowels followed by short consonants, like 
nagu (middle), pulu (hulu) (worm), is elided when mecting 
other vowels : 

‘ndin-illi—ndnu (I) त (here) 5 

éddan-alli—iddanu (hie remained) alti (there) ; 

Kad-adu—kadu (torest) -+adu (that) ; 

kulit-iddanu—bulitu (sitting) -+iddanu (he remained) ; 
but puju-v-illa (there is no worm), nadu-b-idu (this is the 
middle), ete., show that -u of pulu, nadu, etc., is nob elided, 

Practically, then, the difference in sandhi action between ५ 
the non-elidable -u of dissyllabic words like plu, nadu, and 
the clidable -u of other words corresponds to the difference 
(in vooalic sandhi) between the non-clidable Tam. mut't‘riyal- 
‘ugaram u and the elidable kut'triyal-ugaram ut, 

‘The following points, however, are noteworthy : 

(6) There is no difference in the phonetic character or value 
of the elidable च and the non-olidable u in Kannada ; both have 
the same sound-value, vic., that of a rounded labial ५. >: 

(ii) Kannada grammatians, therefore, have not prescribed 
expressly the distinction between the contéxts where clidable 
- occurs and those where the non-elidable -u may ocour. 

(iii) Kannada shows (like post-Jangam Tamil) optional 





04१०. ella (all these)—KR, Ae. 8—modera iva-y-ellam. 

viv> appears as «neuter plural demonstrative base in Tamil; 
ef. Nalagi avvum, ^ 

वि (to the effect that there is not....) beside moro 
modern illa-y-en'n’- . (not) is the baso ; ef. Tam. illend’r-, Kann, 
Allend-, 








consonantal sand, the difference between the elidable 
\dable-u becomes important inone context, viz, the 4 
change of > rand of > | before consonants following (x00 मेन 
marin) +hOlm markil; but kiru-+hOl= kiru-gBl. hipu being a dissyllabie 
word with short vowels and consonants, the final u is not eided ; the 
‘meoting of r with tho following consonant is batred, and the change 
ot r > r dows not take place. Similarly in kaj-Rirow (= kad(w)-+hirou), 
nal -u of Kagu is elided, while in kagu-gampu the fnal-u of kagut 
1 not elided. = 
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elision of -४ of adu, idw, in instances like adum beside adu-¥-um 
as in Smd. ; ad@ (even that) beside adu-v-@ [CA, p. 41}. 

‘Tho clision of -w before other vowels is referred to in 
Bhbh, 19 and 20; Smd, 52; and $4, 36. In those siitras the 
elision of -u is considered together with the elision of other 
sounds. The absence of नाण in the case of the -w of words 
like nadu and huju is onvisaged by a general statement in all 
the three grammars that “sounds should not be elided when 
the sense is destroyed”. This perhaps is not a quite satis 
factory explanation of the absence of elision in nadu, hulu, 
ete. ; for, though the avoidance of the impairing of the sense 
is one of the factors underlying the absence of elision in 
some instances, the more prominent reason is connected with 
the principle of “syllabic distribution ” underlying the con- 
stitution of Dravidian words and the effect that this has 
produced on the quality of the non-clidable w on the one hand 
and the elidable sound on the other. 








2. ‘The link-sounds J and ¥ crop up between two meeting 
vowels in the circumstances described by me in my paper 
“Dravidie Glides". In that paper of mine I have dealt 
with the resemblances and differences between Kannada 
and the Dravidian speeches with reference to the character 
and occurrence of these semi-vocalic glides. 

8. jon of vowels (other than the elidable -u) in sandhi 
contexts is provided for in Bhbh, 19 and 20, Smd, 52 and S$, 36, 
‘The Siitras of Bhbh. and इई, are very general propositions, 
while the Smd. rule specifically points out that “ elision of a 
vowel daring vocalie junction occurs in inflexional endings 
and prakyli endings of Sanskrit and Kannada words, so long 
as the meaning is not impaired thereby ”. 

(i) Among inflexional endings," -a of the sixth case ending; 
- of the fourth case onding -ke,-ge; and of the Ath and 














२५ Tt has to be noted that the vowels elided in these inflexional 
endings ave special developments in Kannada, which aro not anot with 
in the cognate Tamil endings : 

-aof the genitive—ef. Tam. mév-in-elai (leaf of the mango tree). 
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the seventh case endings -inde; and-i of the eighth case 
termination -alli, are elided :— 

mavin-ele (leat of mango tree)—mavina-tele, 

avan-arigamam (his limbs)—avana+-aigamam—JIBh., 28, 28. 

Kad-emme (forest buffalo) —JBh. 

silagramad-ondu ramaniya silo (a beautitul stone of the 

silagrama variety)—s@lagramada-tondu—JBh, 28, 22. 
kolag-elasi (having desired to kill) —kolage-+elasi—JBh, 
28, 80, 
altiyind-esadu (having become gratified with pleasure)— 
altiyinde +-esadu—JBh, 28, 20. 

néladalt-irdam (he sat on the ground)—neladalli +irdam. 

yatnadal-énu (what good lies in herculean efforls ?)—CA. 
(di) Blision of vowels is presoribed for instances like the 
following: 

dj-ittam (he made an attack)—dali +itfam. 

kad-irdam (he remained together) —kadi +irdam. 

In instances like these, the final ~i is followed by another 
é-, and wherever the meaning is not impaired, i- is elided. 

(ii) I find the -a of the Relative verbal participle elided 
in some instances in the texts : 

Kanda kand-abaleyar (those women who saw)—JBh, 20— 

-a of kanda is elided before a- of abaleyar. 

Kanad-dtaige-¥-ske kannadit (what is tho use ot a mirror 

for a blind man t)—OA, p. 7. 

(ie) In aras-@f [कवन], aco-dne [कवक], -a which 
meets another a-, is elided. 

(४) The final vowels of matte (other, next), munne (former- 
ly, ete.) mufioe, balige (near, towards), baika (afterwards), 
age, १10९, hége, olage (inside), allige (there), metiage (slowly), 
summane (quietly), ete., are elided before vowels following, in 











-geot the dative—of. Tam, -k we 
inde of the instramental~ of. Kann. -inda, -in, ate. 
alli of the locative—ef. -alu, the old Kann, locativi 

6, ए. 42), 
Inview of this, itis probable that elision hero was holped by an 
older tradition in Kannada, 


snding [Kittel’s 
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literary texts and in the colloquial (wherever the forms con- 
cerned are used), -e in some of these instances, not being an 
organic part of tho word-bases, suffers easy clision. Blision 
is allowed in all theso instances because the meanings are 
nowhere impaired thereby. 

(vi) 70 comparatively late texts, the elision of vowels is 
optional in the following : 

manoyalli-}-2 or maneyalla (also in the house) 

dévarage-j-0 or dovaragé (to the god indeed). 

médidiri-Y-adannu or madidivadannu (you did it). 

dandare-y-éne or bandarinw. 

maduttine-y-dadarinda or madutténdddarinda, 

17.11 or kodadiddanu (ho remained without 

giving). 

summane-y-iddanu or swnmaniddanu (he kept quiet). 

‘Two things are noteworthy in these instances : 

(४ madidiri (yon did) and midutténe (Ido) are modern 
forms, the correspondents of which in the older dialect are 
‘médidir and madidapam which had consonantal finals. No 
question of vocalic elision was, therefore, involved in these 
instances. -i of later mA@idir-i is a special Kann, development. 

(ii) Final - of Kann, kogade and devarage, when compared 
to Tam. kodadw and tavarkkw, reveals itself as a special Kann, 
development, 

(ii) The optional retention of the Anal vowels in some of 
the above instances like madidiri, devarage points to the old 
tradition (of elision) having fallen into desuetude. 

‘The tendency to elide Aual vowels (other than the elidable 
ugaram) betore other vowels is on the whole stronger in Kann. 
than in Tamil, even when allowance has been made for the 
fact that some of the instances of elision in Kann. may have 
eon facilitated (or even started) by an older tradition in 
which these partioular vowels were not involved, 











‘Telugu 


1. In vocalic junction, the final -u of all Telugu words 
and forms is elided before another vowel [AO, 18]. 
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-u in Anal positions of Telaga words appears in the lite- 
rary dialect after all consonants except atter the consonantal 
arate m in certain coutexts and after and r in the oldest 
literary texts and inscriptions; in the colloquial, this -w 
appears (with greater or lossor distinctnoss) after all conso- 
nants in final positions, except -m-, 

॥ distinction observed in Tamil betweon mut't’riyal- 
ugaram and kutt’riyal-ugaram does not exist in Telugu either 
{in respect of the sound-value or in respect of the behaviour in 
sandhi contexts, since (for historioal reasons) vooalic sandhi 
contexts involving purely dissyllabie words with short vowels 
and consonants (similar to those in which Tam, has mut't’riyal 
‘ugaram) ceased to exist in the pre-literary period. 

2. For the discussion of somi-vocalic link-sounds in 
literary and colloquial Telugu, see my paper on “ Dravidic 
Glides”. 

3. Elision of vowels other than -w occurs in a number of 
contexts in Telugu :— 

(i) -# of the second person pronominal endings of finite 
verbs is always elided before another following vowel: 

césitiv-appudu (thou didst it then)—easitivi +appudu 

ofitir-ella—oucitiri ella 

(ii) -4 of the first person and third person plural pronomi- 
nal endings of verbs is optionally elided : 

vacoiri-j-cllaru or vaccir-ellaru (all persons came). 

untimi-j-accada or untim-acoada (we remained there). 

(iii) Pinal -é (and -a) of personal names, when compounded 
with the honorific appellatives amma, ayya, aka, oto, is 
elided: lakgmamma—laksmi-+amma; in sitamma (sita+amma), 
sudbappa [subba-+ appa}, -a is olided. 








२४ The द of this group and of the next appears to be a special 
development in Tel, ‘The corresponding forms in Tamil have final 
consonants. What is now described as elision (from a later stand- 
point) was possibly merely the juxtaposition of the initial vowel of 
the following word to the final consonant of the form in an origival 
stage. 


Be 
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(ie) Final vowels of words denoting ‘measure’, ‘ weight’, 

त ote., when combined with the word वृत an affix meaning 
+ “full” are always elided : 

putt-e(n]du (candy-full) —putti-+-eln}du j 

(gump-e(n)}du basket-tull) —gumpa-+eln}au. 

(थ) Pinal -a of cortain words and forms is always नवन्त, 
defore aku (leat), anta (the whole), and asi (at the rato of): 
A” cint-doku (lout of tho cinta plant) [ointa-+aku; @- becomes @] ; 

8t-anta (the whole of the dust-bin) [cdfa+-anta] ; gumpo[p]d-ési 
(by basketfuls). 
In mémidicku beside mamidi-{-aku, kobbar-eku, beside 
पि kobbara-j-@ku, 1१7 
(vi) Final -a of the first constituents of popular compounds 
like the following sufters elision : 
cinnatia (younger aunt)—cinna+atta, 
cinnalludu (younger son-in-law)—cinna-+alludu. 
pedd-anna (elder brother)—pedda (big)-+anna, 
[ef. Tam. colloquial sinn-apna (the younger or youngest 
of the elder brothers) where there is elision of -a of 
inna (small).} 
nf Tel, pull-avu (brown cow)—pulla-+-avu, 
datf-eddu (dappled ox)—balta-reddu. 
ery-itvu (red cow) —erra-+avu, 
(ef. Tam. colloquial voll-dnai (white elephant).) 
(vii) In the following popular word-collocations, elision 
of -a is optional : 
¥ piuffin-itlu (house whore ono is born) puftina-y-itlu, 
lef. Tam, colloquial piyand-am with the same meaning as 
the above ; here too -a of piranda is elided.] 
‘ rak-undinw (he remained withont coming), r@ka-j-wndanu, 
vin-ckkuva (excess of rain), vna-y-ekkuva, 
éram-ckkuva (oxooss ot effort), érama-y-ckkura, 
09 च (viii) Blision of -a of the sixth case plural termination is 
mot with in certain instances from the time of Bharata down- 
rajul-ajia (the order of the kings)—rajulaajna, 
a tallul-odda (near the mothers)—tallula +-odda, 
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(ix) Though the Atharvana-karikavali expressly mentions 
that the final vowel -i of verbal past participles is not elided, 
instances of elision exis ioularly when the vowel 
that follows itself is i : 

ofe-i{u-rammu [तलं ‘having seon' +itu ‘here’ -+rammu 

‘come ye’). 
कूपिका (having known well or continually) in 
Bhhgavata, while Bharata has erivigi-j-oringi. 

adig-ico {adligi ‘ having oalled’ -ico- to givo). 

In the iteration of past participles, like adig-adigi (having 
called continually), वल्ल (having given continually), the 
i of the first constituent is permitted by some grammarians. 

For the elision of -i of the past participle, when followed 
by another i-, of. Kann. kididdaru (they remained together), 

(o) -i of ami (what), of a number of nouns like tandré 
(father), pendli (marriage), vendi (silver), of pronouns like adi 
(that), avi (those), of the numerals enimidi (eight), tommidi 
(nine), padi (ten), and of tho negative verbal participles with 
-ani, is optionally elided 

‘am-anfivi (what didst thou say), émi-y-antiv. 

ad-tmi (what is that ?), adi-j-imi. 

ran-atlu, réni-Y-atlu, 

(ci) Initial a- of adi, avi is sometimes elided when these 
are suffixed to other words: in kavidi (belonging to the poet). 
vanidi, varidi, adnidi, tOdidi, there is constant elision ; atter -d 
or -a, a8 in nd-y-adi beside nddi, tana-y-adi beside tanadi, the 
clision is said to be optional [instances in Bharata not showing 























40 Temay be noted that in at least some forms of this set, the Anal 
itn. special development in Telugu ; itis therefore possible that what 
{s described as olision of -i from the Telugu standpoint, may have 
been facilitated by an older condition in which no question of -i 
arose: ef the following: 

‘ai (that)—Tamn, १६५, Kann, adv 

tommidi—Tam. कण. 
ay (mouth)—Tam, vay, 
पमः (clearness, ondorstanding)—Tam, १०५. 
ni, anin—Tam, dyin, ayin-um. 








Yr 
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clision]; the so-called sambhandavthaka ending (with adu) 
shows clision of a- in instances like nd-du sommu, tanadu Kirti 
(AO, 63]. 

(wii) In popular compounds like tétamma, ammamma, 

ndyanamma, néwna, the second constituent loses its initial, 
Tula 

‘Tho vowels occurring in Anal positions of Taju words are 
a, a, t, u १, 6% 0, 6, @ and w; initially, all the above 
sounds except @ and ware found. 

1. The sound w and its relative w appearing instoad of w 
under the influence of w in a preceding syllable (vide my paper 
on “Tulu Prose Texts”, BSOS, 1933) are olided within 
breath-groups and verse-units before another following vowel : 

én-i sangatinus pineye (I know nothing of this matter)— 

९५८. 

tad-itte (ho had seen)—tadu-+ ite. 

gellwi-itterw (they were on the branch)—gelludu + itteru, 

aku}-aif-itteras (they were there)—aku}u+-aiju:-bitterw. 

In tadu (having seen) [past verbal participle of #@- (to see) and 
कणु (they)}, the final sound is an elidable -u, the rounded 
character of which is due to the influence of the w of the 
preceding syllable, 

‘There is a non-elidable final -w (as in Tam., Mal. and 
Kann.) in Tulu in dissyllabie forms with short radical vowels 
followed by @ single consonant, as in nagu (middle), pulu, 
puru (worm), kagu (pungeney). When this -u meets another 
following vowel, link-sounds are produced. 

2, ‘Link-sounds crop up in Tu}a, as in other south Dra- 
vidian speeches, between mooting vowels, whenever there is 
no elision; I have discussed this topic in my “Dravidie 
Glides”. 

3. ‘The following types of vooalie elision are observable 
in Tulu 

(i) -i of offi (one), miji (three), afi (six) is elided before 
another following vowel ~ 

ofj-édu (one goat)—ofiji+ edu, 
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॥ न (three camels). 

कवत (six elephants). 

mAj-adi (three sacred footsteps of Visnu). 

Now, these TuJu forms correspond to Tamil ond’rw (one), 
‘ménd'ru (three), aru (six) whore the Anal vowel w is always 
olided in the junction of vowels ; it seems that -i in the Tuju 
forms is a spooial development, What now looks like the 
clision of -i (from the standpoint of Puju) in ofij-édu, ete, may 
possibly have involved originally only the elision of a final a 
which before pauses and before consonants changed to -i in 
Tau. 

(ii) Tho genitival -a is elided before vowels in intimate 
compounds : 

‘marad-ira (leat of tree)—marada-+ire. 

nird-arikeo (fallness of water)—nirda-+érike, 

(iii) Vocalie elision exists in compounds like santoy-ddu 
(with pleasure) (santosa-+4du (having become)], prayatn-ante 
(made efforts) [prayatna-tante], sikn-iddi (not obtainable) 
[sikkuna+iddi}, samsay-atundu (there was doubt) [saméaya 
+atundu (became)}, kandant-ari (the rice of the field) [kandanta 
ari}, més-ampuna (to deceive) [mosa-ampuna), enc-dndala 
(however) [enca-+-andala], ete. 

(iv) The initial vowel of the second constituent is elided 
in instances like the following : 

pope-ntu (saying ‘I shall go")—pope+-untu or antut. 

0९०१९0८८ (I shall go there)—popa +-adegu, 

popé-ndala (though I shall go)—popee [-« is lengthened to 

‘compensate the loss of @-]-+@ndala, 





Other Speeches 


Winfield (Gr., p. 2] points out that in intimate compounds 
and phrases like Wa-inba, pri-nba, the final -w (corresponding 
to the south Dravidian elidable -w or -w (ot Tam.) and oocur- 
ring (in Ki) after ald final consonants of words) is elided, 

In Gondi, Kuyokh and Brahti, words and forms are so 
commonly halanta that contexts of vocalic junction are very 
much fewer than in south Dravidian, 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XLVII 
By Sarat OHANDRA Mirea, M.A., B.D. 


[On & Papuan Myth about the Battle of th 





६५ and the Ant) 


‘Tue aborigines of Papua narrate the following didactic myth ; 
‘Tae ANr AND THE PHEASANT. 

An ant and a pheasant wore great friends and used to 
fo together ahunting. One day the ant, without: the phea- 
sant’s knowledge, killed a hornbill who was the king of the 
birds. When the pheasant saw this, he was greatly horrified 
‘and informed all the birds about what the ant had done, ‘The 
birds met together to consult and determined to kill the ant. 
Hearing this, the ant climbed up a tall tree and awaited the 
birds’ attacks. When the birds came one by one and attacked 
the ant, the latter slew then one after another. Then he 
made up a covering of leaves and lived therein, being glad 
in his heart that he had killed all his enemies. However, 
one day a great raven camo and tore up the leafy covering 
and devoured the ant.* 

On carefully analysing the foregoing myth we find that :— 

(a) Ibis a didactic myth because it teaches a great moral 
about the victory achieved by an insignificant enemy over 
powerful adversaries. ‘The ant is a weak insect whereas his 
assailants were powerful and big birds who attacked him after 
banding themselves together. 

(0) This thing about the victory achieved by a weal 
and insignificant creature over powerful and strong-bodied 
beasts is the favourite subject of many folk tales which are 
current among various races of people all over the world, (See, 
in this connection, my article entitled “On Beast Apologues 
of a New Type” which has been published in Man in India, 
Vol. VI, pp. 14-25. 


© Vide Foth Tales of All Nationt. By ह, प, Lee. Published by George 
©, Harrap & Co., London, 1981, pp. 789-90. 
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() We find that the primitive savages like the Papuans 
believe that in ancient times, the birds and other creatures 
could hold conversations with each other and were capable 
of taking concerted action and that insignificant insects like 
the ant could understand the language of the birds. 

(@ The primitive myth-maker has not done poetio jnstice 
in this ease, He ought to have allowed the victorious ant to 
ive in peace in his leaty covering. But, instead of doing this, 
he has done injustice to the victorious ant by allowing him 
to bo eaten up by a great raven with whom he did not wage 
war. 

(© Tt is curious to find from this myth that both the 
hornbill and the pheasant inhabit the island of Papua and that 
the aborigines of that island are familiar with these birds. 
I think that they belong to species quite distinct from those 
which are found in India and Burma. Tt is unfortunate that 
the gentleman who has collected this and other Papuan myths 
has omitted to give the scientific names of these two birds. 

(/) Similar myths deseribing the battle of the birds and 
creeping creatures like snakes are current among other savage 
peoples. For instance, among the Sema-Nagas, a savage 
tribe living in the Assam Hill Tracts, a myth is current which 
describes the battle of the birds and the snakes in which 
the birds are stated to have won the victory over the snakes, 
(See my article entitled “On a Sema-Naga Aitiological Myth 
about the Black Colour of the Jungle Crow, the Red Colour 
of the Scarlet Minivet and the Red Colour of the Chin of the 
Ruby Throat, in The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Vol. XXI, No. 1.) ‘Then again among the Angami Nagas, 
another Mongoloid tribe of Assam, a similar myth about the 
battle of the birds and the snakes is current, In this myth 
also, the birds are described as having defeated the snakes, 


(See my paper entitled “On an Angami Naga Myth about the. 


Battle of the Birds and the Snakes,” in the same Journal, Vol. 
XXI, No. 4.) 
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STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XXV 
BY Sanat CHANDRA’ Mirra, M.A., B.L, 
॥ a Papuan ABtiologieal Myth about the Evolution of the Cocoanut Palm) 


PAPUA or New Guinea is a very large but little known island, 
to the north of Australia and immediately south of the equator, 
connecting the Indian archipelago with Polynesia. The 
Papuan aborigines are of small stature with very thick lips, 
wide nostrils, and woolly hair frizzed out to an enormous size, 
‘The men paint and tattoo their bodies. They have an inter- 
esting mass of folklore which include, among others, the bird- 
myths and plant-myths. Among the plant-myths is the 
following folk-tale entitled “Where the Cocoanut Pree came 
from” which explains the origin of the cocoanut palm: 
Waere tm Cocoanur TREE CAME FROM 

‘Once upon a time, a man used to go to the sea-beach and, 
taking off his head from his trunk, used to keep it on the beach 
‘and then used to go into the water, when the fish used to go 
down his decapitated neck and get caught in the man’s inside, 
‘Then he used to come to the shore and replacing his head 
upon his neck, go home with the fish. A boy saw all this. 
So none used to eat the fish which that man had caught. 
‘Hearing this story from the boy, other men followed that 
man to the sea-shore and watched the latter's doings from a 
distance. When the man had entered the sea water, one of 
‘the watchers took the head and threw it into the bush. When 
‘the man returned to the shore but did not find his head, he 
changed himself into a big fish and dived into the sea. 

‘Then one of the catchers, after a few days, went to the 
‘bush and found that the head had grown into a tall and slender 
palm bearing some nuts. At first men feared to eat these 
nuts. But when they saw a woman eating the kernel of the 
nuts and anointing her body with the water thereof and no 
‘harm came of it, men began to eat the nuts and drink its water. 
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If the husk be taken off from the cocoanut, the man’s 


face will be seen depicted on the shell.* . 
From a study of the foregoing mtiological myth we find * 
that— 
(@) The Papuans, though they are in 9 low plane of 
culture, have a keen faculty for observing the peculiarities of । 


trees and fruits, 

() Seeing that the cocoanut shell bore on its surfuce = 
the facsimile of a human face and being unable to explain the 
origin thereof, they have invented this myth to account for 
the origin thereof. 

(0) Like the Santals, the Papuans also believe that men 
‘ould take off their heads from their bodies and replace the 
same thereupon at their own sweet will and pleasure. 

(@ ‘The Papuans also believe that men among them 
could at their own sweet will and pleasure dive, into the depth 
of the sea, and remain thereunder for a long time without 
being suffocated and then come to the surface of the water 1 
again. 

(®) The Papuans also believed that men among them 
possessed the magical power of transforming themselves into 
fishes at their own sweet will and pleasure, 

0 They also believed that the parts of the human body 
possess the power of transforming themselves into trees and 
plants, 





ide Folk Tales of All Nations. Uy F. HW. Lee, Published by George G- 
Marrap & Co., London, 1982, pp. 790-801. 








‘THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 
Bangalore, August 7, 1985 
Cnter Jusvice प्र, D. 6, Remy 
in the Chair 


‘Taw Twenty-ftth Annual Meoting of the Mythic Sootety was 
held in the Daly Memorial Hall on Wednesday, August 7, 
1935, with Mr. H. 7, 0, Reilly, Ohiet Judge, High Court of 
Mysore, in the Chair. 

Tn welcoming the distinguished Chairman of the evening, 
the President of the Society, Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur 
Mr. M. Shama Rao spoke as follow: 


PRESIDENTS SPEECH 








GENTLEMEN, 


Before commencing the proceedings of this even- 
ing, it is our first duty to offer our prayers to the Almighty 
for having so speedily restored our Royal Patron, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore, to normal health after his revent 
illness. You will all join with me in praying that His Highness 
may be spared for many years to come to rule over us. 

I seek your permission to extend a hearty welcome on 
behalf of the Mythic Society to our worthy Chairman of this 
year’s annual function Chief Justice H.D. 0. Reilly. ‘His 
reputation as a Judge on the Bench of the High Coiirt of Madras 
had preceded him when he came to Mysore ‘last year. Sir 
Alladi Krishnaswamy Iyer, the Advocate-Géneral of Madras, 
when bidding good-bye on behalf of the Presidency Bar to Mr. 
Reilly, referred to his many merits as a Judge—the free flow of 
expression, the punctuated pause, the expressive gestures, and 
the marshalling of facts and arguments on either side, when 
dictating his judgments. It is now many years ago that my 
connection with the Public Service of Mysore ceased and I 
have no fear now of my judgments as a Magistrate undergoing 
any scrutiny at the hands of Justice Reilly. 1 can, therefore, 
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be taken to give true expression to the opinions expressed in 
our State regarding him. It is a pleasure to us all to hear from: 
the members of the Bar as well as from the general public that 
Tustioe Reilly keops up the same high standard of duty on 
the Bench of our High Court as he did when he adorned the 
Madras High Court Bench. 

‘The Mythic Society, however, cannot be content with 
merely offering the worthy Chairman of this day a-weleome 
based upon his reputation in’Madras. I would therefore take 
him for the time being as an unknown Englishman and apply 
the tosts to see whether he possesses the qualities which our 
experience of Englishmen in Mysore in the past has come to 
‘associate with them. 

Tt was in 1751 that the English and the Mysoreans were 
for the first time brought into relationship at Trichinopoly 
as allies of Mohammad Ali when he was closely besieged by 
Chanda Saheb, the rival candidate for the Nawabship of Arcot. 
Mohammad Ali’s envoy solicited the aid of the Mysore troops, 
in addition to the support given by the British troops sent by 
the Madras Government; and the Mysore Minister at the time, 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiah, complied with the request on promise 
of receiving in return the fort of Trichinopoly and the territories 
dependent on it, Subsequently, Mohammad Ali’s conduct 
gave rise to some coolness between the English commanders 
and Nanjarajaiah but ultimately they parted as friends and 
the Mysore troops returned to Seringapatam without achieving 
‘any substantial result. 

In the Second Mysore War, the English sustained a defeat 
at the Battle of Paliloor in 1780 and a number of English 
prisoners were taken, among whom were Colonel Baillie and 
Colonel Baird, When Colonel Baillie and his fellow-prisoners 
‘were taken before Haidar, the latter, it is stated, expressed 
regret at the fate that had overtaken tho British Officers and 
placed a sum of Rs. 1,000 in the hands of Baillie exhorting 
him and his brethren to eat, drink, sleep and be happy. ‘The 
English prisoners had to complete a long march of 240 miles 
from: Paliloor to reach Seringapatam. On their way one of 
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the prisoners, Lindsay by name, suffered from dysentery. One 
day a Mysore Sepoy belonging to his escort approached Lindsay 
and offered to prepare and give him some medicine if he would. 
take it, Lindsay agreed and after a short time, the Sepoy 
returned with a mixture of green pomegranate juice and some 
milk. ‘This Lindsay drank and fell into 9 sleep and awoke 
much better. ‘The Sepoy whose pay was only rupoes six a 
month also offered one rupee to Lindsay which, however, the 
latter declined. When the march to Seringapatam began, the 
wounded British Officers were sent in dhoolies and country 
carts, Colonel Baillie and some others associated with him 
were provided with palanqnins. On the first day's march 
‘Dippu came to Colonel Baillie and complimented him on his 
gallantry attributing his defeat to the vicissitudes of war. 
While Haidar was at Arcot, the English prisoners were kept 
in a tent and they were at intervals attended by am Indian 
medical man who examined and dressed their wounds. At 
the different places at which they halted, it is recorded, that 
the inhabitants treated them with sympathy and respect. After 
the prisoners reached Seringapatam, a French Surgeon was 
permitted to attend to and dress the still open wounds of the 
prisoners, while two or three Indian servants whom the prisoners 
had brought with them were also allowed to stay in prison 
and permitted to go to the bazaar to make purchases for them, 
‘These servants as well as the French Surgeon served as the 
media of communication for these prisoners both with the 
outside world as well as for hearing the rumours of what: was 
going on. In September 1783, at the annual Dasara festival 
‘the English prisoners were allowed free scope to witness the 
sports and other demonstrations that took place in the open 
yard before the palace by Tippu’s orders. 

In February 1792, peace terminating the Third Mysore War 
having been concluded, the two hostages required in assurance 
of the due fulfilment of the terms of the treaty were sent to 
Lord Cornwallis’ camp near Ganjam. ‘These hostages were 
the two sons of Tippu—Abdul Khallik aged 10 and Mohiynddin 
aged 8. As they arrived at the British camp, Sir John 
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Kennaway, the British envoy who negotiated the treaty, met 
‘the young Princes at the British outposts under a guard of 
honour and conveyed them with all respect: within the British 
lines. As the elephants on which the Princes were seated 
escorted by a number of followers passed through the British 
lines, the British troops presented arms, officers in front 
saluting. Attended by his stat, Lord Cornwallis received 
thom at the entrance of his tent, where after they had descended 
from their howdahs he embraced them and led them in taking 
each by the hand. When Lord Cornwallis had placed one on 
each side of him as he sat, Gulam Ali, the Principal Vakil of 
‘Nippu, surrendered them formally saying—'“‘These children were 
till this morning the sons of iny master. Their situation is 
now changed and they must look up to Your Lordship as their 
father.” Cornwallis then ककष the Vakil that his protection 
would be fully extended to his interesting hostages; and he 
spoke so kindly and cheerfully that he is said to have at once 
won the confidence of the two boys. To each boy Lord 
Cornwallis presented a gold wateh and in return he was pre- 
sented with a fine Persian sword. 

Tn the Fourth Mysore War on the 4th May 1799 when 
Seringapatam was stormed and fell into the hands of the 
English, as the British troops arrived at ‘Cippu's palace, a 
British military officer, Major Allan was directed by General 
Baird to proceed with a detachment to the palace and inform 
the inmates that their lives would be spared on condition of 
their immediate surrender, Major Allan having fastened a 
white cloth to a sergeant’s spike proceeded to the palace and 
found that several of Tippu's people were in a balcony and 
communicated to them the instructions given to him by 
General Baird. ‘The Killedar of the fort then came out of 
the palace and with him Major Allan and two other British 
Officers entered the palace. Major Allan found assembled 
there a large body of armed men. 10 inspire confidence, 
Allan explained that the flag he held in his hand was a pledge 
of security and taking off his sword, insisted on their receiving 
it, Tipu not being in the palace, two of his sons received 
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him seated on carpets and surrounded by a great many 
attendants. They desired Major Allan to sit down and Major 
Allan’s feelings at that time may be given in his own words :— 
“The recollection of one of the princes, Mohiyuddin, whom 
‘on @ former occasion I hiad seen delivered up with his brother 
as hostages to Marquis Cornwallis, the sad reverse of their 
fortune, the thought: that how much so ever their father 
Aesorved our resentment they were blameless, their fears 
which notwithstanding their struggles to conceal were but too 
evident, exeited in me the strongest emotions of compassion. 
T took Mohiynddin by the hand and persuaded him by every 
means in my power that no violence would be offered to any- 
ody in the palace.” When the palace gates were opened, 
it was found that General Baird had arrived there with his 
troops and when he caught sight of the princes who were 
conducted to him, Baird though yet scarcely cooled from the 
fury of the storm, showed rare moderation and humanity in 
receiving them, He repeatedly assured them that no violence 
or insult would be offered to them and then he gave them in 
charge to Colonel Agnew and Captain Marriot to conduct 
them to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief eseorted by a 
body of troops. As the Princes passed, the troops were ordered 
to pay them the compliment of presenting arms. Tipu was 
killed in the fight and his body after much search was deposited 
in the palace for the night. 

Tt was midnight before Major Allan could return to his 
tent from ‘Tippu’s palace on the memorable day of the storming 
of the fort. It was no time, however, for him to take rest for 
any Iengthy period. Returning to the fort the next morning 
‘Major Allon assisted in the burial of several of the fallon Mysore 
Officers. Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the famous future Duke 
of Wellington who had been appointed commander of the 
fort, sont guards to the houses of the principal men of the town 
to seoure safety for their families. In order to stop plundering 
‘and molestation of the inhabitants on the part of some of the 
troops and their followers, Wellesley himself visited the houses 
of the principal officers of Tippu, gave them protection and 
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even went to the length of ordering the execution of four of 
the plunderers. 

On the Sth May Tippu’s funeral was arranged with all 
‘the honours due to his rank, His body was covered with fine 
muslins and rich cloths and placed in the State Palanguin. 
‘The bier carried by the sorvants of the palace was preceded 
by two companies of British troops with two companies in 
the rear. Meor Alum and other officers of the Nizam’s service 
with Captain Malcolm and a great number of officers of the 
British army were at the gate of the Dal-Bagh and having 
paid thoir respects to tho deceased, joined the procession. As 
the procession approached the Mausoleum, the British troops 
Tined themselves on either side and as the bier passed, pre- 
sented arms, A salute of minute guns vorresponding to the 
age of the deceased was fired. The body was then placed 
next to that of Haidar Ali and the usual prayers aud ceremonies 
being performed, Rs. 5,000 which had been given by order 
of Colonel Wellesley for the purpose, was distributed by the 
Kazi among the Fakirs and the poor who attended. 

Lord Mornington decided to restore the old Hindu Royal 
family to power. Bub it was felt that both decorum and 
consideration for the feelings of the deposed family required 
that before the installation of the Hindu Raja on the throne 
of his ancestors, it was advisable and proper to remove Tippu’s 
family from Seringapatam to Vellore, where Colonel Doveton 
the Commandant of the fort had been desired by Lord Morning- 
ton to spare no reasonable expenditure to render the habita- 
tion of the dispossessed family suitable to their former rank 
and expectations. 

On the 24th June 1799 the Commissioners appointed by 
Lord Mornington proceeded to the house where the Mysore 
family resided and communicated the restoration to Rani 
Takshmi Ammanni. The Rani expressed her lively sense of 
the clemency of the British Government which had raised 
her and her family from the depths of misery to their former 
station of elevation. To instal the Raja at Seringapatam 
was considered inexpedient, because it could only be done in 
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the Mahommedan palace where there wero still residing several 
members of Tippu’s family and a function of this kind in their 
vicinity was considered both cruel and improper and the 
installation therefore took place in Mysore, 

Between Purniah and the British Residents of his time 
there existed considerable friendship. ‘The town of Closepet, 
30 miles distant from Bangalore, on the railway line to Mysore 
now bearing the name of that distinguished first Resident, 
‘was founded by Purniah in 1800. Webb's memory was perpe- 
tuated by Purniah in 1804 by the erection of a monument 
in the shape of a stone pillar which even now stands on an 
elevated spot to the north-west of the fort of Seringapatam 
at a distance of about 2 miles on the Seringapatam-French 
Rocks roaa and bears the inscription “Erected to the memory 
of Josiah Webb, Esquire, by Purnish, Dewan, as a tribute 
of veneration and respect for-splendid talents, unsullied purity 
and eminent public virtue.” Wilks wrote the first history 
of Mysore in English. Colonel Wellesley, whom Tennyson 
subsequently described as one who fought a hundred fights 
nor ever lost an English gun, remained in Mysore till 1805. 
A building in the Mysore City adjacent to west gate of the 
Government House where he stayed for about two years 
even now bears the name of Wellington Lodge. The Mysore 
troops co-operated with the British troops under the command 
of Colonel Arthur Wellesley in the Second Mabratta War and 
took part in the battles of Assaye and Argaum in 1803 and 
Colonel Wellesley refers in his despatches to the creditable 
part played by the Mysore troops in this war under the 
command of Bishtopunt. 

Wellesley finally left India in March 1805. He was at 
the time presented with an address by the native inhabitants 
of Seringapatam conveying their gratitude to him for the 
tranquillity, security and happiness they enjoyed under his 
protection. In his letter to Purniah before his departure 
from India Wellesley expressed himself as parting from Purniah 
with the greatest regret and that he would ever continue to 
feel the most lively interest for the honour and prosperity of 
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the Government of the Raja of Mysore and that he was grate- 
ful to him for many acts of personal kindness. He concluded 
his letter in these words :—“I recommend to your constant 
favour and protection Bishtappa Pundit, Govinda Rao, 
Raghunatha Rao, Ranore and all the Sirdars and troops who 
served meritoriously with me in the last war, Seshaiah and the 
hirears bslonging to you who accompanied me, ‘They are all 
deserving of your favour. You know that for some years 1 
have had under my protection Salabat Khan, the supposed 
or adopted son of Dhondoji Wagit, I have given him a sum 
of money and placed him under the guardianship of the court 
at Seringapatam and I request you to take him into the Raja's 
service hereafter, if you should find him worthy of your favour 
४ ” Dhondoji Wagh was, I may say,  free-booter 
who escaped from his confinement on the day Seringapatam 
was assaulted by the Bnglish and gave considerable trouble 
afterwards in his maranding expeditions both to the British 
as well as the Mysore troops. At last he was overtaken by 
Wellesley in the Nizam’s dominions and was slain in a battle 
that was fought. Salabat Khan who was only four years old 
‘was found at the time hiding among the baggages and taken 
to Arthur Wellesley who took care of him afterwards. 

In June 1831, Major Clemons, a British military officer 
who was deputed to pacify the insurreotionists in the Shimoga 
District, at one time fell in at a village called Gouja with a 
picket of twelve men who on seeing him rushed into the jungle, 
where they joined the main body. Clemons, loath to shed 
blood, left his escort behind and proceeded unarmed to where 
the gathering was in order to convince them that his errand 
was  pasific one. Oa reaching the main body Clemons ob- 
served considerable symptoms of suspicion and distrust, which 
ho succeeded in disarming by requesting a Pathan who stood 
there pointing his match-lock towards him with 9 match in 
one hand, to allow him to light his cigar, offering him one at 
the sam> tims and the effect of this act of courtesy seemed 
immediately to alter their feelings from those of distrust to 
those of confidence in him as a friend. He was invited by 
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some of the people to seat himself on a mat which was spread 
for him and was treated with every respect. 

Lord William Bentinek, the Governor-General who had 
deprived Krishnaraja Wodeyar IIE of his ruling powers in 
1831, after a visit to the Raja in 1831 became troubled in mind 
as to the justice of what he had done. He found the Raja in 
the highest degree intelligent and sensible, and as he himselt 
said, the Raja's disposition was the reverse of tyrannical or 
लल्‌ and he recommended to the Court of Directors that, to 
begin with, a part of his territories should be restored to the 
Maharaja. 

During the time of the Indian Mutiny when small party 
of Europeans arrived at Mysore, the Raja, according to Cabbon’s 
testimony, made manifest his satisfaction by giving them a 
feast and by also offering one of his palaces for their accommo- 
dation. Besides, the Raja gave up his personal establishment 
of elephants, ete., to assist the 74th Highlanders in their foreed 
march from the Nilgiris to Bellary for the protection of the 
Coded Districts,—a proceeding which produced great moral 
effect throughout the country. In fact there was nothing in 
the power of the Raja, wrote Cubbon, which he did not do 
to manifest his fidelity to the British Government and to 
discourage the unfriendly people. 

‘Many public men in Engiand having in later years become 
convinced of the injustice done to the Raja by not restoring 
his roling powers, a depntation of Members of Parliament 
and other gentlemen who had long taken part in Tndian affairs, 
led by Sir Henry Rawlinson, waited on the Secretary of State 
in July 1866 for the purpose of making a collective remon- 
strance against the threatened annexation of Mysore. Later 
a petition signed, among others, by several old Tndian Officers, 
‘was presented to the House of Commons by John Stuart Mil, 
tho famous philosopher and political thinker, urging the re- 
establishment of the native Government in Mysore. ‘To the 
credit of the House of Commons, on a debate being held in 
that House, the restoration of the country to Native rule was 
approved by a majority. ‘The Mysore cause at this time also. 
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received the strong support of John Morley, who subsequently 
Decame Secretary of State for Indin, 

Tam sure you will all agree with me when I say that Mr. 
Reilly hus given proofs of belonging to the class of large- 
hearted Rnglishinen whom T have mentioned. ‘he mutual 
relations betweon the Mysoreans and the English people have 
at all times been cordial, even when under desperate circum 
stances and the weleome we must offer to Mr, Reilly must be 
animated by the same feeling. 

I now request you, Sir, to accept the welcome we offer 
you in the same spirit as actuated the bygone generation of 


Englishmen who came to the Mysore country. 


Mr. 8, Srikantaya, General Secretary and Treasurer, then 

presented the following Report for the year 1034-35: 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THR YEAR 1934-35 

‘The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure 
‘in placing before you this evening a Report of the Society's 
activities during the year 1934-35. 

Membership.—Membership of the Society continues steady. 
‘Members in arrears are requested to pay them early, We 
hope that in the current year every member of the Society 
will make an earnest attempt to increase the membership of 
the Society by introdneing new members. As announced in 
cour Report for the last year, the first number of each volume 
will be sent by V.P.P. to our moffussil members trom the 
next: year. 

‘We deeply regret to record the death of the following : 
Mr. ए, P. Madhava Rao, o.1.n,, Retired Dewan of Mysore, 
‘Travancore and Baroda who was one of the foundation mem- 
ders of the Society; and Dr. आ, Srinivasa Rao, ५, W.D., 
who was ५ valuable contributor to the pages of the Sooiety’s 
Tournal. 

Meetings. —Several meetings wore held during the year at 
which interesting leotures were delivered. “The Mythology 
of Indian Music” was the subject of an interesting lecture 
delivered by Mr. 0. ©. Gangoly of Calentta, 
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Silver Jubilee—The Society completed its twenty-five 
years of life and activity in May 1934 and the Silver Jubilee 
‘was celebrated in an appropriate manner in November last. 
‘The Jubilee Week was inaugurated by Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
ग, Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore and a Vice-President of the 
Society. Ilustrated Lectures on subjects of antiquarian 
interest, particularly relating to Mysore, were delivered by 
eminent scholars, On the last day, our President, Rajakorya- 
prasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M, Shama Rao, gave an At Home 
which was largely attended by the elite and the intelligentsia 
of the place, 

Finance-—The total receipts for the year including an 
‘opening balance of Rs, 2010-3 was Rs. 4,144~7-1. ‘The total 
expenditnre was Rs. 4,026-1-9 leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 119-5-4. Our Reserve Fund continues to stand at 
Rs. 11,750. The bills outstanding at the end of the year 
amount to Rs, 619-10-0. It is a matter of considerable regret 
that owing to unavoidable causes, no appreciable amount was 
realised by way of subscription either from the moffussil or 
‘the resident members. We expect the members will kindly 
bear with us and honour our requests to pay on suocessive 
‘occasions. 

nr financial troubles started with the cut in our grants 
and it has become very difficult, if not impossible, to manage 
the day-to-day affairs of the Society without a restoration of 
the grants and a larger and more liberal outlook on the part 
of the members in the concerns of the Society. We pray 
that the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
will kindly restore our grants and augment them at no distant 
date. 

We are grateful to Mr. '?. M. 8, Subramaniam, Accountant, 
the Bank of Mysore, who very kindly continues to audit our 
accounts in an honorary capacity. 

Reading Room.—The total number of visitors to the Free 
Reading Room attached to the Library duriug the year was 
2,803, As usual, daily and weekly papers are placed on the 
table while other periodicals are made easily available to visitors. 
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Library.—It was not at all possible to add many books 
to the Library by purchase, A number of books were received 
during the, year by presentation and the important periodicals 
were got bound as usual. We appeal to all those interested in 
this institution to present the Library with books and periodi- 
cals dealing with all branches of antiquarian study, Our 
thanks are due to the Government of India, the several provin- 
cial administrations in India and Burma, the States of Mysore, 
‘Hyderabad, Baroda, Kashmir, ‘Travancore, Cochin, Puduk- 
kottai and Gwalior, the Universities of Mysore, Madras, 
Calcutta and Dacca and the Annamalai University and 
vations other authors and publishers for sending us their 
publications for accession to the Library and for review in the * 
Tournal. 

Fournal.—The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
continues to maintain the high standard set for it by its pro- 
moters. ‘The Silver Jubilee Number, so designed to be worthy 
of the occasion, has been very much appreciated by all our 
readers. 

Exchanges.—Amongst our exchanges are included most of 
‘the learned periodicals of the world. All important journals 
are carefully bound and preserved in the Library. 

Daly Memorial Hall.—The Daly Memorial fall and 
premises are maintained in good condition, ‘The Hall continues 
to be in constant demand for meetings of other institutions 
in Bangalore. 

General.—We ofter our sincere congratnlations to the 
following gentlemen who have been the recipients of well- + 
merited honours during the year: Rajasabhabhushana 
Diwan Bahadur Mr. K. R, Srinivasiengar and Rao Bahadur 
Mr. B. Ki. Garudachar. 

‘We bog to express our deep gratitude to His Highness the = 4 
Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja, the Government of India 
and the Hon'ble the British Resident in Mysore for their 


continued sympathy and support. 
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On being proposed by the President and seconded by Mr. 


‘Justice K. Shankaranarayana Rao, the Report was duly adopted. 


‘The following office-bearers for the year 1935-36 were 
then elected : 
President : 
Rojakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, 
., ४.५. 
Vice-Presidents 
1. Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, xt., ¢12,,0.3.5, 
2. Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bahadur K. ३. 
Chandrasckhara Aiyar, Esq., B.., B.L. 
3. Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur 7. Ragha- 
vendra Rao, Fsq., B.A., BL. 
4. Rajasabhabhushana Diwan Bahadur K. R. 
Srinivasiengar, Esq., 31.4. 
ठ. Rajasabhabbushana K. Chandy, Esq., 3.4. 
6. Rajamantrapravine Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, 
> BA. 
7. Praktena Vimarsha Vichakshana Karnataka 
Prachya Vidya Vaibhava Mahamahopadhyaya 
Rao Bahadur ए. Narasimhachar, Bsq., 3.4. 
8. Dr. E. 2. Metcalfe, ०.5९. F.mst-P. 
9. Mr. A. D. 0. Reilly. 
10. Arthasastravisharada Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
R. Shama Sastri, 3.4. Ph.D. 
General Secretary and Treasurer : 
8. Srikantaya, Esq., B.4., BL. 
९ Joint Secretary : 
A. ए. Ramanathan, Esq., 3.4. 
Eaitors = 
1. 8. Srikantaya, Esq., B.4., BJ 
2. K. Devanathachariar, Esq., 3a. 
Branch Secretaries : 
For Ethnology—Rajacharitavisarada Rao Sahib 
९. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., BA, B.L. 
For History—Rev. Father 0. Browne, 4.4. 
= For Folklore—B. Puttaiya, Esq. B.A. 
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Committee : 
‘he above ex-officio and 
1. N.8, Subba Rao, कष, ७.५.) Bar-at-Law. 
2. A. R. Wadia, ए, ए. 
3. Dr. M, घ, Krishna, w.a., p.titt. 
4. 8. Shamanna, Esq., ए 
5. Dr. 0. B. Rama Rao, भ, 
6. J. R, Isaac, Bsq., BA, MBB. 
7. Prof. B. M. Srikantia, १.५.) 3. 
* च * 
The Chairman of the Meeting, Ohiet Justice H. D. 0. 
Reilly, then delivered the following address 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

He referred to the recent illness of His Highness the 
‘Maharaja of Mysore and said that the members of the Mythic 
Society in common with the rest of His Highness’ subjects 
in Mysore and abroad rejoiced to learn that their Patron had 
‘been restored to normal health. 

Referring to the address of welcome of the President, 
Mr. Reilly said that Mysoreans were always kind to nglish- 
men, and they were exceptionally kind to him also. Although 
it might not be known to the Society and although he was 
one of the youngest of its officers, he was one of its oldest 
members. When the Society was founded about 1909, Mr. 
‘Richards invited him to become a member, which he did, and 
though he had no opportunity to take an active part in its 
work, he had always watched the progress of the Society with 
great interest. 

‘The Society was twenty-six years old; but the Socro- 
tary's report showed that financially its position gave rise to 
serious reflections. While they appealed to the Government 
to restore their grant, the members should realize that they 
could not expect everything from the Government but must 
Destir themselves to augment the resources of the Society. 
‘They must pay up {their arrears, and make efforts to intro- 
duce new members, secure donations and life-members and 
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contribute towards the stability of the Society as the Secretary 
had appealed to thera to do, 

He admired the active work done by the Society both 
for the good of Mysore and of India, and it was most important 
‘that it should continue to do that work. ‘The Soofety had 
‘sot before itself the study of archeology, ethnology, history 
and religion, But he had often wondered why the Society 
was called the Mythic Society. His lexicon showed him that 
the word ‘mythic’ denoted a poetic or legendary tale in 
contrast to a historical tale, Ho did not for a moment suggest 
‘that historical works necessarily ignored legends. Indeed 
the most serious study of history was often rewarded by the 
discovery that a well-known legend had real foundation in fact. 

The first subject sot out in the objects of study for the 
Society was. archeology. Archwology had certain advantages 
over history for such a Society. If the Society was in a good 
‘financial condition, it could make contribution to the cost of 
archeological work. In other respects also archmology had 
advantages over history. When reading history they had 
constantly to remind themselves that they. were dealing not 
with facts but with the historian’s representation of facts. 
Indeed, it was comparatively modern idea for historians to 
attempt to write history in a scientific way and report only 
ascertained facts, A great deal of history had been written 
‘to glorify some people or sovercign or justify some policy. 
yen in the present day it was extremely difficult for an 
historian to divest himself of personal prejudices or predilec- 
tions, Indeed it was impossible for any human being to do 
so completely. But, when they turned to archwology, they 
found the position was different. ‘The stones and crocks of 
archeology had no human tongue to enlighten or deceive 
them. Tho truth was in them for men to discover. They 
pleaded no cause and coloured no pictnre, though it must. be 
‘confessed that the archmologist sometimes allowed his imagi- 
nation to run away with him, 

When he first came to India in the last century, com- 
paratively little interest appeared to be taken in the archeology 
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or ancient history of the country. He was surprised, when 
going about in various parts of Southern India, to find how 
little was known even by educated people about their most 
famous temples and buildings. One might ask the trustees 
when a temple was founded, who endowed it, who improved 
it and so on. ‘The trustees often had the very vaguest notions 
‘on such subjects ; sometimes they knew nothing at all. What 
was worse, they often did not care to preserve the ancient 
structures entrusted to them. Very often they would allow 
a charming mantapam to be pulled down, only to be replaced 
Dy what was supposed to be a more convenient and modern 
structure, Many inscriptions of historical importance were 
destroyed in that and other ways. It was fortunate that the 
restraining hand of Government interfered and preserved 
what now remains for the lasting benefit of posterity. He 
aid not suppose anything of that sort happened in Mysore. 
Archeology had received far more attention in Mysore than 
in many other parts of India. At the present time a great 
change was noticeable in regard to archeology, not only in 
India but all over the world. Archeology played a much 
greater part than it used to a generation ago. There were 
wonderful excavations being made in many parts of the 
world—the Indus Valley, Mesopotamia, Persia, Creto and 
Central America—and many wonderful things were learnt 
from those excavations. As a result of the facts learnt from 
archeological research, the idea that the oldest civilizations 
had developed in Egypt and China had been disproved. ‘They 
had learnt that civilization went back in many parts of the 
world to hundreds and thousands of years more than they 
had thought, Indeed archeologists sometimes spoke of years 
in almost astronomical numbers. And when they looked 
back into the history of the world, as 80 disclosed, they often 
found that there was much more in common among people 
inhabiting different parts of the globe than they had imagined. 
‘As Rao Bahadur Narasimbachar had shown when he addressed 
the Society at its last annual meeting, Hindu civilization and 
culture had spread over a very much larger area in the world 
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than had been believed. ‘There were needless lessons to be 
Jeamt from archeology. Learning of that sort, like all true 
Tearning, made them humble. It made them understand that 
the present: day, of which they thought so much, was not so 
important as they made it out to be. And they learnt to 
realise how much all the races of mankind had in common. 
Sach learning showed them that they, with all their self- 
importance, ocenpied only a small place in the world’s history, 
that their predecessors had met and tackled many of the prob- 
Jems which they thought were peculiar to modern civilization, 
and. about which they made so mnch fuss. For instance, if 
‘they went back only to Ancient Greece, they found that the 
frequent wars between the city-states had often been occasioned 
‘by what sounded very modern problems, namely the desire 
for the acquisition aud retention of trade routes or the ne- 
cessity for arranging some sort of ‘Ottawa Pact’. It they 
came a little further along the road of history, in ancient Rome 
they found that, on more than one occasion, it had been ne- 
eessary to introduce an agriculturists’ relief regulation—a 
thorny matter even in those days. Such instances should 
make them realise not only that their own problems were not 
new but also that they were not insoluble, What was even 
more important was the fact that a study of archwology made 
them realise that the history of mankind was one and not 
Little patches of human stories. ‘The races of mankind had 
much in common. ‘The more that was realised, the wider 
would be their outlook and their sympathies and the better 
‘would they work for the peace and happiness of the world, 

But he did not mean to suggest that these studies should 
Jead them to a flabby internationalism. No doubt, if they 
eveloped common sympathies, they would wear off rough 
covers and points of friction between different races. But it 
would be an evil day if that resulted in obliterating their 
national characteristics. Tt was their duty’ to preserve their 
national characteristics, not as a cause of ‘self-importance but 
as, the gifts of God entrusted to them for the service of 
‘humanity. 
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If ho were an Indian he would be proud indeed of India, 
of all that was great in her history, of her ancient civilization, 
her art, her architecture and her law. He could think of few 
better things which an Indian conld do than to clear away 
the mists from the history of his own land, so that the sons 
and daughters of India might learn and appreciate fully the 
history and characteristics of the land to which their devotion 
was due. That was the sort of work which this Society had 
done in the past and could go on doing. India is a very 
large place, including many lands and peoplos. ‘That necd 
not deter them. Devotion to India need never be in conflict 
with devotion and loyalty to one’s own part of it. No mon 
need be less an Indian because he was a Mysorean. Devotion 
to India as a whole would bear better fruit when it was rooted 
in devotion to one’s own land. 

‘Tf he were a Mysorean, he would be very proud of this 
peautiful lend, of her history, of her development, of her pro- 
gress and her monuments, and he was indeed proud to serve 
Mysore. But, in Mysore as elsewhere, pride in the country 
would grow hest when it was watered with true knowledge 
of the history of the land, and there again was the work.whieb. 
this Society had done and could go on doing. He knew this 
Society did not confine its activities to Mysore, though its 
heart was in Mysore. 

Tt was not known what part Mysore would take in the 
coming developments in India, But one could rejoice in the 
fact there had been no attempt to flatten out the whole of 
India into one drab unit, ‘The individuality of every great 
state and every province would be preserved. And it: would 
be by preserving that individuality that each part would be 
able to contribute hest to the good of the whole. 

Mysore would always be Myyore. Mysoreans would 
never falter in loyalty to their ruler or pride in their land, 
But they would have their part to play for the whole of India. 
Mysore had shown the way to India on many an occasion, 
and she would go on doing so. He was sure that Mysoreans 
would be best fitted to play their part in the wider field, if 
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‘they were not only proud of their own land, but really knew 
its history, if they understood its past glories and its future 
possibilities. In all that the Mythic Society would help them. 
‘Their present was rooted in the past, and it was from the past 
and the present that the future had to grow. If Mysore citi- 
zens and statesmen were to do their best for Mysore and India, 
they must know Mysore and Mysore’s history through and 
through and then turn to the wider field. ‘The Mythic Society 
had reached a rather critical time because Mysoreans were 
not supporting it as they should. fe would suggest to them 
that was a great mistake. They must get Mysoreans to take 
a greater interest in the Society in order that it might carry 
on what was very important work both for Mysore and India. 
It they could get more supporters and more workers, he had 
no doubt that the Mythic Society would go on for generations 


doing work which was of real good both to Mysore and to India. 


The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
distinguished guest of the evening and three cheers to His 
‘Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 





NOTES 





Beliefs about the Power of the Mustard-Seed to Ward off Evil 

Mk. 1 A. Wapprtt in his book on Lamaism? illustrates the 
“Danco of Skeletons” current in ‘Tibet by picture and 
detailed desoription of the same, He further remarks :— 

“This usually concludes one day's performance, On the 
following day adoration is paid to the Jina by whont unreformed 
‘Lamas seem to intend St. Padma-Sambhava, A mustard-seed 
28 blessed and thrown at the enemy with singing, dancing and 
incantations. And then occurs the ceremony of stabbing the 
‘enemy by the phurbu or the mystic dagger.” 

‘The power of the mustard-seed believed in by the Buddhists 
of Tibet appears to have its parallels in Hindu and Dravidian 
एवाथ also. It is dificult to say anything about the antiquity 
of these beliefs or their mutual contact, as a systematic history 
of such beliefs yet remains to be written on the basis of field- 
work by interested anthropologists. 

Sarat Chandra Roy, the great Indian anthropologist, 
records? the use of mustard-seeds current among the Oraons 
of Chota Nagpur, whose language belongs to the Dravidian 
family and who are geographically settled among the speakers 
of the Munda (Austro-Asiatic family) group of languages. 
‘The Oraons use the mustard-seed as a precaution against evil 
apirits, Mr. Roy remarks about this use as under :— 

“Tt is during the period of impurity following childbirth 
that evil spirits are most dreaded by @ woman, ete......... 
A handful of mustard-seeds is also tied up at one end of the 
‘woman's cloth, ७० that evil spirits may not approach her in 
the apprehension that the mustard-sceds will be flung at them 
should they venture to do so, It is believed that an evil spirit 











2 Buddhism of Tibet (or Lamaixm.) Second Edition, 1094; Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge; p. 629. 
> Oraon Religion and Customs, Ranchi, 1028, pp, 124-25, 
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maust pick up every grain of mustard-seed, an almost intermi- 
nable task before it can proceed to other business.” 

Tam not aware of the use of the mustard-seed in the above 
manner in other parts of India. In Maharashtra, however, 
the Hindu ladies use salt and mustard-seeds for purposes of 
warding off evil on numerous occasions. When a young lady 
with a baby enters her husband’s house for the first time from 
her father’s house, salt and mustard-seeds are whirled round 
the faces of the baby and the mother and then thrown away. 
‘This is done with the idea of protecting the mother and es- 
pecially the baby from the effects of evil eyes. There are many 
other occasions on which this formula is repeated. 

T have illustrated the use of the mustard-seeds by three 
different customs: (1) the Tibetan, (2) the Dravidian, and 
(8) the Hindu—all backed up by certain beliefs in the potency 
‘of the mustard-sced to ward off evil. Such beliefs are the very 
life-blood of different cultures in spite of modern attempts 
to rationalize them to suit the modern outlook on life and its 
mysteries. 

P. ए. Gove. 


‘Three More Sanskrit Poetesses 
By V. RAGHAVAN, M.A, Px.D, 


‘Tuts note is a supplement to my article on Sanskrit and Prakrt 
९०९९७868, published in the last number of this Journal 
and notices three more Sanskrit Postesses,—Lakemi, Sarasvati 
and Rajakasarasvati. 


2 ९.१.१5 Silver Jabilee Namber, pp. 49-74. In the footnote on p. 80 ofthat 
article, a serious error has been made inthe statement that there was a Kgakrtsnt 
‘who wrote a Mimamsa treatise, I should have said: There were Brahmin Tadies 
‘who studied the Mimamsa treatise of KAsakrtsni. 

On pp. 68-69 of that article, T have erroneously described Ramabhadramba as 
the queen of King Raghanatha. She was only bis mistress. Her poem has since 
‘been published by Dr. T. R. Chintamani for the Madras University. (Budletin of 
the Sit. Dipt., No.2.) 
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Lakemi.—This poetess is known to us from the Sariga- 
ahara Paddhati itself, A single verse of hers, an Anyipadess 
on the bee, is given by Sarigadhara under No. 817: 

श्रमन्वनान्ते aaa न ze गन्धफलीमजिघ्रत्‌ । 
साकिनरम्यासचकंन रन्ता बलीयसौ केवलमीश्वेरच्छा ॥ 

‘Autrecht mentions in his Gatalogus Catalogorum two 
poctesses named Sarasvati and Rojakasarasvatl as known 
from the Saduktikarnémyta of Sridharadisa, an anthvlogy 
compiled in Saka 1127 (A.D. 1205), now made completely 
available to us by an edition of it in the Punjab Oriental Series 
(No. XV)? The Saduktikarnamyla has proserved two verses 
of these two pootesses. 

Rajakasarasvati,—The Sragdhara verse given by Sridhara- 
disa over the name of Rajakasarasvatt is « description of the 
intense love of the male Cakravaka bird for the.female bird 
and of how, in its fear of separation from the latter, the former 
mistakes even the day for the night. 

wegen भौतो न सुक Batre ra asa, 
ताराकारसतृष्तो न पिवति पयसां ge: पत्रसस्थाः । 

छायामम्भोरुदाणामलिकुलशबलां वेत्ति सन्ध्यामसन्ध्यां 
कान्ताकिच्छेदभीरर्िनमपि रजनी मन्यते चकवाकः ॥ 

Sarasvati,—he one verse of this poetess found on 7, 249 
(IV. 82.) is an Anyépadesa in Vasantatilaka on the bee and 
the Ketaka flower. The Ketaka symbolises persons full of 
faults and have but a single merit and the bee symbolises the 
‘good man who is anxious to overlook all the defects and satisfy 
‘himself with the single virtue. 

a कण्टकषहसतदुरासदानि 
ातौपि नालि मनो रजसाम्धकारम्‌ । 
आमेदमात्ररसिकेन AGATA 
नालोकितानि तव केतक दूषणानि ॥ 





> A small part of it was already available in the Bib, Znd. Series, 
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Some Interesting Gems of Christian Literature 
of Portuguese Times 
Dunia the Holy Year Pilgrimage to Palestine, Rome and 
Lourdes in September-October 1983, Rev. Father Lear Saldanha, 
Parish Priest of Bajpe, 8, Kanara, happened to steal a visit 
to London and came across some very interesting and im- 
portant gems of Christian literature in Kanarese, Marathi and 
Konkani languages in the Library of the Marsden Collection 
(1838) found in the School of Oriental Studies—London Insti- 
‘tution. 
University or Lonpon 
T 
Dravidian Kanarése Manuscripts 
No. 34, *§exet—(Satya Upadesha)—folio—A work in 
Kanarese language and character on religious 
subjects by a Catholic Missionary—Calendar on 
cover inside. 
Sermons and Insteucrions 
Contents 
1, सस्य (Prasangagalu)—6 Parts on Catechism. 
"2, Om, ०२, (Divya Muttugalu)—Sacred Pearls (104) 
‘on Catholic practice—morals—virtues. 
3. धमलक admroriv wos, (Jesanathara Tirapadugala 
Charitre)—Passion of our Lord. 
4. Devotion to the Sacred Passion trom Thursday even- 
ing till Friday afternoon, 
5. सदर ७९१, (Devamatheya Charitre)—Life of the 
Mother of God. 
6, भुय mamas AY चरतो Lives of Saints 


(a) ५५८ mypnevagrd wos, —St. Stanislaus. 
0)» HHS on —St. Clement. 
(0) » MEARE । St. Juliano, 
(क) n वषय + —St. Loetitia, 
Co)» व्र + St. Cecilia, 
0) = षु ० —St. Agnes. 


() » Bede + St. Theodora, 
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गा 
Kanarese Manuscripts in Kanarese Language + 
No. 87, Dialogue between a Guru or Religious Teacher and 
his Disciple—A Book in Kanarese language and 
character containing Instructions for the knowledge 
of the Universal Lord; Prayers (#e%) adopted 
on several occasions ; Invocations (युक समक) = y. 
४ kind of Litany and a Catechism or Dialogue in 
question and answer between a Tutor and his Pupil 
on points of Faith and Doctrine (composed by 
Jesuits of the Kanarese Mission from Goa). Bx- 
planation of an ordinary Catechism appears to be 
‘the translation in Kanarese characters of No. 30 in 
Mahratta language and Nagri character, but in 
Kanarese character instead of Roman or Devana- 
gari—probably for the use of eatechists of Kanarese 
‘Mission Mahratta manuscript is in the very same 
handwriting as the manuscripts of Adi Puran. 

Other Manuscripts in Marathi and Konkant in the 

Marsden Collection. ‘ 
No, 28. Adi Puran—Old Testament—Nagri character. 

29, Deva Puran—New Testament—Nagri character. By 
different expert Indian copyists. Both in Marathi. 

30, Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 
Lord—dialogue between Guru and Disciple—ex- 
plaining the Catechism—Nagri character—Marathi = 
language. es 

31, Jivitva Rutachin Amrut Fala (sic in Roman char 
ter) translation of “ Fruitos de Arvore da Vida ” 
by Father Antonio Saldanha, 8.J., in the Hindu- < 
stani language and Roman character. 

34. Satya Upa Desha (as stated above) probably a 
translation of Jardim Dos, Pastores of Fr. Miguel 
Almeida, इ, also found in Marsden Collection. 

(87, Translation of the above No. 30 in Kanarese cha- 
racter and language of. overleaf.) 








Las 
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38. Vocabulario da lingsa Canarim de Norte concertade 
 acrecentade in 1664—Portuguese-Marathi Voca- 
bulary probably by Fr. Ant. Saldanha, 8.J. 

39. Vocabulario in Kanarim vertido est Portuguesa, 
probably by Fr. Leo Cennamon, 8.J. 

40, Grammatica da Bramani que corre na Ta de Goa 
त्रि Grammer in Portuguese. 

41, Arte de lingoa Canarim-Konkani (old) Grammer in 
Roman charactors small, 4. 

42, Arte da lingoa Camarim—Doetrina Ohristani im 
lingoa Bramana Canarim 4—old Konkani Grammer, 
probably by Fr. Thos. Stephens, 8.J. (in Roman 
characters). 

The Kanarese pieces of literature cannot be traced to 
Kanara, and must be sought for location in some other part 
of Karnataka. If I guess rightly, this unique Kanarese reli- 
gious literature was the production of Jesuit Fathers who 
worked as missionaries in the Karnataka village of Mudgal 
and other villages close by in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
which Christian settlement is referred to in Oal, Meadow Zu 
Glarb novel The Noble Queen and in his Story of My Life. There 
were two other congregations mentioned by him in the Doale. 
I leave it to local Kanarese missionaries to make the required 
esearch. 

The Marathi and Konkani productions referred to have 
been the subject of discussion by learned authors and copies 
of them are yet available. I may just now refer to the learned 
introduction to the Ite Saldanha-edition of the Christian 
Purana and to the following articles on the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies 

Sir B. Denison Ross’ article on the Manuscripts collection 
by William Marsden—in Vol. 1, Part IIT. 

Mr. Justice Abbots’ article on “The Discovery of the 
original Devanagari text of the Christian Puran of Thomas 
Stevens”"—in Vol. II, Part IV, 1923. 





गता A. SALDANHA. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“The Genealogy and Chronology of the Vishnukundins” 


In the Inst issue of this Journal (April, 1935, p. 299 ff.) Mr. 
Dines Chandra Sircar has drawn my attention to the fact 
that I have not noticed his contributions on the subject, and 
therefore that I have been “not at all up-to-date”. For one 
thing, my article on the “ Vishnukundins ” had been several 
months with the Rditors of the Journal, previous to its actual 


publication ; and I could not, even if I would, have made use , 


‘of his study of the subject in the Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Oaleutta. Mr. Sirear says, he has already considered 
what, in my view, is the genealogy and given it up. One 
would wish to know if Mr. Sircar has based his conclusions 
‘on any new and original materials, in addition to what may 
have been used by me and by others of my way of thinking. 
I hope to be able to go through the publications referred to. 
‘Meantime, just by way of an answer to the few points raised 
in his Correspondence, I desire to state : 


‘The one point on which Mr. Sirear relies for his genealogy 
of the Dynasty is that in all the five insoriptions of the family 
‘one king, named Madhava Varman, has been credited with the 
celebration of eleven Aévamedhas and thousand Agnishtomas 
(kratus).” He has “therefore reconstructed the genealogy” 
(800), Can the identity of the “Madhava Varmans” be 
taken as established on this score of what may be only a poet's 
description! ‘There are other instances of hyperbole in the 
epigraphs where another king “celebrates thousands of sacri- 
fices, a Sarvamedha, a hundred thousand Bahusuvarnas, 
Paundarika, Purushamedha, Vajapeya, Yaddhya, Rajasiya, 
Pradhirdjya, Prajapatya and others; and still another is 
described as having “encountered in a hundred thousand 
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Dattles numerous elephants with four tusks". Besides, there 
are 0 few other points which seem not to lend support to Mr. 
Sirear’s supposition, that may be gathered, for instance, from 
my “A Chronicle of the Kings” section, among others. 


As T have already stated, the dates of the Vishpukundins 
can only be tentative in the light of the chronological data 
furnished by their grants. ‘The duration of the Dynasty is 
placed by me from ¢. 400-800 A.D., while Mr. Sirear would 
have it from 500-670. According to me, the first three kings 
ruled from 400-500, Mr. Sirear says, this is “impossible in 
‘view of the fact that at least up to the middle of the fifth 
century, not the Vishnukundins, but the Salaikayanas were 
masters of the Andhra country. But were the Silaikiyanas 
‘the masters of the entire Andhra country? Students of 
Dekhan history know that on the decline of the Imperial 
Satavahana power, about 250.A-D., its place was taken by 
small dynasties that were styled in the Puranas as ^ Andhra- 
bhrityas”; and the Brihatpaliyanas followed immediately 
by Silaiikayanas, may have been one among them. It is 
rather well known now, even without > fresh citation of 
‘the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, ete., that the Salaikiyanas 
should have been in possession of the “Vengi” country up 
to the fifth century, But the intimate association of the 
Vishnukundins with Sri-Parvata or Nagarjuni-konda would 
point to their having succeeded to the territory ruled over by 
‘the Tkshvakus, another of these early Dekhan Dynasties, an 
inscription of one of whose kings (१) is met with in the locality ; 
and they should have come in possession of the territory of 
the Silankayanas after the fitth century, in the course of their 
eastern campaigns. 


Even in the light of the above, Mr. Sircar’s conclusions 
do not seem to me acceptable, however much he may be up- 
to-date in respect of the genealogy and chronology of this 
little-known Dekhan Dynasty. For ready reference of scholars 
interested in the subject I would subjoin the genealogy of the 
Dynasty as given by me and by Mr. Sircar. 
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Mine My. Sirear’s 
‘Madhava Varman ९, 400-425. Vikramaheudrac. 500-520 
Deva Varman 425-450 Govinda 520-535 
‘Madhava Varman 450-500 Madhava 535-885 
‘Vikramendra, 500-520 Madhava 585-015 
Indra 520-550 Vikramendra == 615-625 
‘Vikramendra 550-590 Indra 625-055 
Govinda 590-610 Vikramendra «658-670 


Midhava and son 
Manachyanna = 610-680 

It may be noticed that what is given by Mr. Sirear on 
7. 300, does not agree with that on the next page, which, 
according to him, is the genealogy accepted in his works. 

8. ए. Viswanarna. 

Is the Q.J.M.S., Volume 25, page 261, Mr. 8. ए, Viswanatha, 
‘M.A., has written an article with the heading “Karuvir or 
Vaiijimanagaram”. It is an interesting one which reopens 
the long-pending controversy about the identity of the capital 
of Ohera Kingdom. The learned author supports the view 
expressed by Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar in his book Cheran 
Sevguttuvan and in his articles which he contributed to the 
journal Senthamit, He now wishes to support it by an addi- 
tional evidence from the epigraphical records discovered at 
Nerir mentioned in No. 335/28 of the Madras 
Bpigraphical Collections. ‘The article, though very interest- 
ing, contains © number of inacouracies which I think it is my 
duty to point out in the public interests. 

1. ‘Tho learned author, in dealing with the area of @ 
kingdom in ‘Tamil country, gives Kadam as a unit of square 
measure and says that Chera Kingdom was believed to be 
80 Kidams in extent and in the foot-note says that the entire 
area of Tamil Agam was 180 Kadams, Kadam in Tamil 
language is a linear measure and is 10 miles in length. In 
Malabar १ Kadam is 4 miles in length. Tt is not 9 square 
measure, Perhaps he had in his mind the stanza quoted 
below which gives only the linear measure, 
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(क. 2 1.77 1.78.) 
town in Trichinopoly district, was the ancient capital of Chera 
Nadu, 

For that purpose he gives the boundarics of Chera Nadu 
as follows : “Bounded on the north by the Palni Hill, on the 
east by Sengotta (Shengotta in the Travancore State), on the 
west by Kallikottai (Calicut in the Malabar District) and on 
the south by the Sea,” After giving this boundary, he further 
says: “Tt included theretore Malabar, Cochin and ‘Travancore 
‘on the west coast and extended into the interior to comprise 
the adjoining districts of Coimbatore and Salem and a portion 
of Trichinopoly.” Byidently the boundaries given by the 
author have been taken by him from an old Tamil stanza 
attributed either to Kambar or Avvaiyar. It:runs as follows :— 

aLsgs 6०८ कनी नन 0०९2००9 

7 1) 

910g 05090 कत UBersrsb 

Gorent. 04 न Queré 0०९५५ 
It we take a map of South India and locate the boundaries 
Palni, Shengotta, Calicut and the Sea, it will be clear that the 
area includes only Travancore, Cochin and South Malabar, 
while the districts of Coimbatore, Salem and Trichy are outside 
its pale. Hence on no ground can Kardr of Trichy be located 
inside the Chera Kingdom. 

3. In all ancient ‘Tamil Classics Kongu Nadu and its 
people Kongar have been described as separate units apart 
from Chera Nadu and her rulers, Cherars, The districts of 
Coimbatore, Salem and a portion of @richinopoly really formed 
Kongu Nadu and were never included into tho Chera Kingdom 
during the classical age, except at a far later period when the 
Keralas invaded portions of Kongu during 8th and 9th कता 
turies A.D. ‘The arguments in support of the view that the 
modern Karr was the capital of Chera Kingdom have been 
Dased mainly on some modern poetry such as Kariir Purdnam 
and others. ‘Though a few stanzas from ancient poems like 
Agam and Puram have also been quoted, yet there is no con- 
clusive proof in them that the modern Kariir was the ancient 
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Chera capital. ‘There is no presumption or proof that the 
Kn Porunai on the banks of which Kardr is said to have beon 
situated in Agam 93 is the same as the Amarivathi, a tributary 
of tho Kaveri, How tho word An Porunai became Amaravathi 
is not known. Hore also there is an inaccuracy. ‘The word 
Amarivathi ought to have boon Ambrivathi as spelt in the 
Sthala Paranams and as spoken in local usage. 

4. In describing the invasion of North India undertaken 
by Oheran Seiguttuvan as mentioned in Silappadikaram, the 
earned author soys that the Chera oncampod on the banks of 
the river Poriydr and adds that “‘The river Poriydr rising from 
tho Anaimalais in the Coimbatore district courses through a 
portion of Coimbatore and Malabar and the Cochin State and 
‘empties itsolf into the sea at Tiruvafijikkalam near Cranga- 
nore.” A little knowledge of the geography of the locality 
and a glance at the map of South India will show that the 
river Periyar or the Alwaye (as it is called in its lower courses) 
does not rise from the Anaimalais in the Coimbatore district, 
Dut rises near Kambam valley at the border of Madura dis- 
triot, nearly 60 miles south of Coimbatore district boundary. 
One ought not to forget the existence and the locality of the 
famous Periyir Dam, which supplies ever-lasting water to 
the river Vaigai which flows by Madura, ‘The Periyar never 
courses through Coimbatore and Malabar. It flows mostly 
through ‘Travancore State and branches into two streams at 
‘the town of Alwaye, one going south and the other north to 
Join the backwaters, the former near Cochin and the latter 
near Tiruvafijikalam, 

5. Again the learned author says: “On these grounds 
Nachohinarkkiniyar, the commentator of the epic ($ilappadi- 
Kavam) annotating the relevant lines identified Vaiji with 
‘iravafijikkalam.” Here also there is an inaccuracy. 
Nachchinrkkiniyar was not the commentator of Silappadi- 
Karam, Tt was Adiyarkku Nallar who wrote the commentary 
of the famous epic. None of them says anywhere that Vaiji 
was Tiruvafijikkalam. ‘The latter name is not found in the 
ancient classics, Only in the commentary of Purandniru its 
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commentator whose namo is not known, has meant by Vaiji 
Karuvir (Puram 39), Hence our learned author scems to be 
confused over the commentators, 

0. In attempting to support the theory that modern 
Karir was पो] the author quotes an inscription No. 335/28 
which mentions Karuvitr alias Vatijimanagaram as situated 
in Vengala Nadu, a sub-division of Vira Chola Vala Nadu. 
Byidently, this inseription is of very late origin belonging to 
the latter Chola period. Henco it is of little value. Again, 
the mention of a mere word Xtan in the Brahmi inscription 
near Pugalir can be of little evidenciary value to the theory 
about Kari, started on more suggestions to identify the name 
with the Cheraus who had similar suffixes to their names. 
But whatever those evidenciary values may be, the leaned 
author could have avoided the glaring inaccuracies in his 
otherwise interesting article. 


Coimbatore. ©. M. RAMACHANDRA ORRTTIAR, 





EDITORIAL 


Indian Culture, which has just started on its second year of 
existence, amply justifies the cause for which it has been spon- 
sored by such eminent scholars like Messrs. D, R. Bhandarkar, 
8. M. Barua and B. 0. Law. The July 1935 issue contains 
amongst others a very interesting article by Mr. Panchanan 
Mitra on the Prehistorie Trade Routes and Commerce. ‘The 
writer who relies for his study on the distribution of objects 
not made out of local materials traces the source of origin of 
the material to find out the route of its distribution through 
survey of the sites excavated in the intermediate zones. He 
also conjectures that trade routes and migration routes would 
often coincide. 





ea 


In an interesting article on the Chola Invasion of Bengal in 
the J.R.A.8. for October 1935, Mr. A. 0. Banerji locates 
ancient Radha in the modern districts of Murshidabad, Birbhum, 
Nadia, Burdwan, Hughly and Howrab. Prof. 8. K. Aiyangar, 
in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. 11, on the other hand, 
locates Northern Radha in the Burdwan District and says 
that Dakshina Radha must lie to its south. Mr. Banerji 
further differs from the views of the late Mr. R. D. Banerji and 
Prof, 8, K. Aiyangar that the victorious march of the Chola 
army ended on the banks of the Ganges and suggests that 
they must have crossed the river to reach Eastern Bengal. 

In the same Journal for July 1985, Prof. K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri discussing the date of Bhuti Vikramakesari reiterates 
his original view as well as that of Venkayya that Bhuti must be 
placed in the tenth century A.D. as against Father Heras’ con- 
tention of a date three centuries earlier (J.R.A.S., January 
1934, p. 33 ff.). Father Heras quotes Krishna Sastri in support 
of his theory ; but a reference to the South Indian Inseriptions 
(Vol. II, p. 249) would show that Krishna Sastri meant about 
twenty to thirty years when he said that the Kodumbatur 
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Inscription was much earlier and not three centuries as Father 
Heras would make it. श 

‘The Aryan Path for September 1935 contains two articles, 
‘one by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji and the other by Mr. 8. V. 
‘Viswanatha on Ancient India, ‘The first gives a bird's-eye view 
of the accomplishment of the early Hindus while the second 
shows how they grappled with the problems of the relation 
detween capital and labour. 

‘Mr. Drupad 8. Desai attempts with considerable sucoess 
(Prabuddha Bharata, September 1935) to answer some of the 
stock objections against Sankaracharya’s Advaitism : viz., (1) 
‘that Sankara is not 8 philosopher at all but merely a theologian; 
(2) experience is not explained at all in his systems—nay, even 
more, that his system leaves no scope for experience at all; 
(8) that the doctrine of Maya acts as a set-back to the scientific 
activity of man; and (4) that Absolutism of Sankara’s type 
negates all moral categories. 

Man in India for April—September 1935 contains two 
‘very interesting articles based on original research. ‘The first 
of these relates to the system of fraternal polyandry in Malabar 
and the second is a study of the manners and customs of the 
Bhils of Khandesh. A 

Dr. Wilh. Geiger contributes a learned article to the 
Journal of the Greater India Society pertaining to the contribu- 
tions from the Mahavamsa to our Knowledge of the Medieval 
Culture of Ceylon. Although the priestly compilers of the 
work showed a bias to things ecclesiastical, the Mahavamsa 
is still our best and most reliable source for the Knowledge of 
Sinhalese History and Civilization. In this first article the 
Jearned author deals mainly about the kings and their families 
and the composition and customs of the royal court. 
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Mother Worship is the theme of an article in the Vedanta 
Kesari for October 1935. The article deals with the philoso- 
phical idea behind the conception of Divine Motherhood and 
its spiritual and social significance. An attempt is also made 
to remove, the misundorstandings that have gathered round 
Mother Worship. A few paragraphs deal with Svami Rama- 
krishna and Sakti Worship. 

It is permissible to infer that there must have existed a 
close and constant contact and a regular communication by sea 
between the Coromandel and the countries overseas, and that 
during soveral centuries (c. 300-800 A.D.) the Indo-Aryan 
influence kept spreading far and wide in those lands, while, 
at the same time, strengthening the cultural relations, writes 
Mr. B. Ch. Chhabra in an article entitled “‘ Expansion of Indo- 
Aryan Cnlture during the Pallava Rule” appearing in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal tor May 1936, a period 
which roughly coincides with the rule of the Pallava Dynasty 
in South India. He concludes that the culture of Further 
India and Indonesia during this period bears an unmistakable 
stamp of Pallava influence. The article is exhaustive and is 
well worth perusal by students of Pallava history and culture. 

ae 

Prof. Sri Rama Sharma writes on Prince Shah Jahan in 
Bengal as described in Baharistan-i-Ghaibi—in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 1. Prof, Sudhindra Nath 
Bhattacharya has already contributed an article to the pages 
of the same Journal for the previous quarter on tho same 
subject. ‘The value of the present article lies in its abridged 
rendering of the original which will be of great value to future 
yrriters on the subject. Tt will be recalled that Prof. Sharma, 
has since published translations of other portions of the work 
in the J.T. Vole X10 nd XU 





Prof. Otto Spies has done a distinct service by translating 
into English (Muslim University Journal, June 1935) the 
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ANANDABODHA’S AUTHORSHIP OF 
NYAYADIPIKA AND LIMITS FOR HIS DATE. 
By P. K. Gove, MA. 


In his illuminating article on the Date of Igtasidahi of 
‘Vimuktdtman, Mr. 0. Hayavadana Raot makes the following 
cautious statement about the authorship of the Nydyadipika, 
9 commentary on the Sabdanirnaya of Prakiéitman :— 

“It this Xnandabodha is the same person as the one of 
that name who was the author of Praménaratnamdla, a treatise 
fon the Advaita system and the Sabdenirnayavyakhya (or 
Dipiki or Nyéyadipika), ete.” ‘The above remarks appear 
to contain a doubt about Anandabodha’s authorship of 
Nyayamakaranda and ककव, 

I have pointed out in my note on the date of Ananda- 
bodha? that the author of the Nydyamakaranda and Nydya- 
dipika appears to be identical for the following reasons :— 





3 Journal of, the Mythic Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 278-279. 
® Caloutta Oriental Journal, Vol. 11 (1985). ष 
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(1) Knandabodha in his Nydyamakaranda refers to the 
Nydyadipika, which was presumably composed by him earlier 
as the following lines will show :— 

^ दिखा त्रमव्र सूचितं विस्तरस्तु न्यायदीपिकायामवगन्त्यः 

(2) Tho manner in which the above reference is mado 
by Anandabodha shows that to save much labour in exposition 
he is pointing his finger to a detailed exposition of the topic 
under digeussion in the Nydyamakaranda, 

(3) In the Madras MS. of Nydyadipikd, the following 
statement proves that the author of the treatise was Ananda- 
dodha — 

“garb ध्वातपटलगरपाटनपरयसी इयमानंवुबोधेन eta न्यायदी पिका १ 

Prima facie, therefore, the above facts appear to clear up 
the doubt of Mr. Hayavadana Rao about Anandabodha’s 
‘authorship of both the (1) Nydyamakaranda and (2) Nyaya- 
dipika, though I have not verified the reference to Nydyadipika 
found in his Nydyamakaranda in the text of the Madras MS. 
of the Nyayadipika. 

Another point which I want to bring to the notice of 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao is the reference by Candipandita in 
his commentary on the Waigadha composed in A.D. 1297. He 
quotes a long passage from the Nydyamakaranda? of Ananda- 
ष्वा as follows :— 

“असति प्रलकषविषयत्वे भेदस्य अनुमानखपि व्याप्यव्यापकमेदज्ञानाधीनस्य 
Warne प्रामाण्यं निरलम्‌ . ,  . ged निरस्तनिखिलप्रतिकूल तकात्‌ वेदान्त- 
वक्यनिकराििलोऽपि भेदः । शक्यो निषेदुभिति सिडमनायवियया, तद्वासना- 
विरचितश्रममात्रसिद्धिः” ॥ शति श्रीमदानन्दबोधाचर्ैरपि न्यायमकरंदे भेदं 
Prepon | 

A.D, 1207 is, therefore, one sure terminus to Ananda- 
bodha’s date and it is in harmony with the inscriptional evi- 
dence brought forth by Mr. Hayavadana Rao for the date 
of Citsukha, who commented Anandabodha’s Yydyamakaranda, 





= Naigadha Carita, edited by Haudiqui, 1084 (Punjab Ori, Series), 
२. 480, 
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According to this inseriptional evidence, Citsukha’s literary 
activity may fall between A.D. 1220 and 1284, the dates of 
‘the two inscriptions in which Citsukha is styled as Citsukha 
Somayajin and Citsukha Bhattiraka alias Nerasimhamuni. 
If the Citsukha mentioned in the inscriptions is identical with 
the commentator of Anandabodha's Nydyamakaranda, it would 
appear that Candapandita, tho author of the Naigadhafika 
and Oitsukhdeiryn were almost contemporaries, Candia boing 
possibly a younger contemporary. 

‘Mr. Hayavadana Rao rightly looks upon the date of 
Prakisitman as the other terminus to the date of Ananda- 
bodha. If this date of Prakisitman is finally fixed, we shall 
be in 9 position to clinch the issue with some certainty. At 
present, two dates for Prakigitman are put forward. ‘They 
are :— 

ध) 4. 2. 1200.—According to Dr. Das Gupta, this date 
is given to Prakiéitman several times in the History of Indian 
Philosophy but in all these references the grounds for this 
date are not mentioned. I had requested Dr. Das Gupta to 
et me know his grounds for this date but have not yet heard 
from him in reply. 

Dr. वा, R, Chintamani of the Madras University writes 
to me in a private communication dated 2nd March 1935, as 
follows :— 

“he date of Prakisitman adopted by you from Dr. Das 
Gupta is not correct for it is very well and widely known that 
‘aja who lived between A.D. 1015 and 1137 has criticized 
in his Bhdgya the syllogism of Prakiditman. In view of this 
fact, it. is impossible to bring down Prakigitman to any period 
later than A.D. 1000. ‘The date 1200 for Prakisitman is de- 
finitely wrong. ‘The date of Citsukha is fairly correct (A.D. 
1200) and Anandabodha who preceded him cannot be later 
than at least A.D, 1150. He was probably slightly older.” 





“History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IT, p- 17, footnote 2 and af 
other places in the volume, 
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I have not examined the grounds of Dr. Chintamani’s 
criticism of the date A.D, 1200 for PrikiSitman as given by 
Dr. Das Gupta but have quoted his view to enable Mr. Haya- 
vadana Rao to survey his facts in the light of this criticism, 

(2) A.D. 1000,—Prof. M. Hiriyanna’ as quoted by Mr, 
Hayavadana Rao asaigns Prakiditman to A.D. 1000. This 
‘view appears to come nearer to Dr. Ohintamani’s view stated 
above that Prakiditman is not later than A.D, 1000. 

‘Tho chronological order of the several writers mentioned 
above may now be reported as under :— 

(1) Prakigétman—1200 A.D. (Dr. Das Gupta). 

1000 A.D. (Prof. Hiriyanna). 
not later than A-D. 1000. 
(Dr. Chintamani). 

(2) Ramanuja—Betwoen A.D. 1016 and 1137. 

(3) Anandabodha,—Before A.D. 1297 (Candipandita). 

(4) Citsukha.—Between A.D. 1220 and 1284 (Inscriptions). 

In the present state of the above chronology for want of 
a more definite date for PrakiSitman, I am inclined to agree 
in general with Mr. Hayavadana Rao in his remarks about 
Anandabodha’s date, vis.: “ Anandabodha should be assigned 
to a date somewhat later than A.D. 1000 say oirea A.D. 1050” 
‘but may go a step further and conclude that he may have 
flourished between 1050 and A.D, 1100. 











४ Qutlines of Indian Philosophy, (London, 1982), ए, 840, 


BALACARITAM. 
By द. R. Piswarorr, M.A. 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1d: 2, p. 39) 


Act IV. 
(Then enter Damodara) 

Dimodara.—These damsels whose eyes look like those of the 
intoxicated young Cakoras, whose beautiful breasts are 
rising and falling, whose beauty is enhanced by their 

91 quivering lips, whose wreath-like hair is dishevelled, 
who are bewildered and have their upper garments fallen 
down, who are overcome with fear and are trembling— 
these lovely Gopis follow me after having seen the lordly 

serpent. (1) 

७ (Then enter the Gopa damsel) 

AU—Don't, don’t, 0 Lord, enter these waters. This is the 

abode of the family of that wicked lordly serpent. 

Dimodara.—Don't, don’t be afraid. See girls ! 

Splashing and entering into the dark blue waters of 
this ocean-like pool which is devoid of birds and every 
water animal, and which is sombre, on being unused by 
the terrified herd of elephants, I shall, though prevented 
by the affectionate, well-meant, and tender words of the 

\ anxious Gopis, overcome the strong serpent Kaliya who 
loves to dwell in the Kalindi. (2) 

AU.—O master Saighargana, prevent, prevent master Dimodara, 

(Entering) 

Saighargaya.—Fnough, enough of your sorrows and your 
fears. You have shown your love. See you girls ! 

‘The cruel serpent, the flery and terrible poison emitted 
from whose mouth has spread an unlucky yellow pallor 





This scene takes place the same day, immediately after and 
@ in continuation of the last scene. 
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‘over the face of the horizon, is afraid and is bowing low 
with his heads within his hoods on seeing the quickly 
approaching Krsna, (3) 

All,—Hem, master Dimodara also is like that. 

Dimodara,—For the welfare of all life, I shall quickly subdue 
the serpent. (Enter the pool.) 

AU,—Alag, alas, there is smoke arisen ! 

Damodara,—Ab, how unfathomable is the pool! Here indeed ! 

‘Unto the waves of the Yamuna pregnant with the flery 
poison and smoky with the fumes of Kaliya, do I give 
(back) their lustre of the dark silken freize resembling 
molten sky blue. (4) 

(Beit) 
(Then enter the aged Cowherd) 

Aged Cowherd.—Alas, master, though prevented by the damsels, 
he is entering into the Jumna pool! Don't, don’t be so 
rash to enter. Whoever drinks its waters, tigers or bears 
or elephants, fall down dead even there. How now not 
to be seen? What now shall I do? Well, I shall ascend 
the Paldééa tree and look on. (Ascending and looking) 
Alas, alas, smoke arises ! 

Sangharsana.—Look, ladies, look ! 

Having subdued the serpent and ruffled the waters 
from top to bottom, Damodara, standing upon the body 
of the dark blue serpent, shines like Indra standing on 
the clouds. (5) 

Aged Cowherd—Ha, Hat Well done, master, well done, 

(Thon enter Damodara, catohing hold of Katiya) 

Dimodara,—tere is, indeed ! 

‘Taunting Kaliya writhing in agony with one foot of 
mine on his hood and my banner-like arms waving, I shall 
perform the lovely Hallisaka on the body of the great 
serpent whose hood is emitting poison. (6) 

All.—Wonderful, lord, wonderful! He performs a Hallisaka 
(@ance) crushing the five hoods of Kaliya. 





~~ 


| 
+. 
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Diémodara.—Now, I too shall collect flowers. 

Katiya.—Ah ! 

As the great mountain encircles the earth, as the 
cord of Siva’s bow, Vasuki encircled Mandara in the 
ocean, 80 shalt thou be encircled by my great and 
round and hard body® and quickly sent to the kingdom 
of heaven, (7) 

Aged Cowherd.—Ah, Ah! my Lord! This our beloved 
Damodara, striking the great serpent, in size as big as 
the Jumna pool, with the foot-fall of his flower-like fect, 
is collecting flowers. (वदु down) Well done, Sir, 
well done ! Take care, take care. shall help you. Alas, 
Tam afraid, my Lord, I am afraid. 1 shall go and inform 
Nandagopa. (Bait) 

Dimodara.—From out of the pool of the Jumna which has 
its fishes and sharks destroyed, I shall drag the long and 
round bodied poisonous serpent steadily breathing hard 
in its fulness of pride, and throw him on the earth. (8) 

Kaliya.—Hem, there is he ! 

‘My body is fuming with anger and the earth becomes 
hot by it. I shall now burn you with the wreaths of my 
flames. Let the earth with all the hosts of Maruts pro- 
tect you. (9) 

Dimodara.—Kaliya, it thou hast the power, burn at least an 
arm of mine. 

Kajiya—Ha, Ba, Ha! 

T can burn the whole earth to the ends of the oceans 
with all its seven Kulaparvatas, Shall I, then, not burn 
your arm? (10) 








This statement appears strange as it stands, for thero has been 
no reference to the collecting of flowers. Possibly, there may be 
some omiasion in the text. ‘The pool must have been rich in flowers 
for nobody dared to pluck them before on account of the presence 
ot Kaliya. 

5 Here, we would read kafhinddhogena instead of kafhino Dhogena. 

The character of the aged Cowhord is woll depicted. Por, he 
has the enthusiasm of a youth but not the physical strength. 
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Hem, stop there; I shall reduce thee to ashes. 
(Bmit fiery poison) 
Dimodara.—Thon hast, indeed, shown thy valour. 
Kaliya.—Bo pleased, be pleased! 0 Lord Narayana. 
Damodara.—By this (your) valour, you were proud. 
Katiya.—Bo pleased, 0 Lord, be pleased ! 

‘The hand which raised aloft Govardhana, which is 
unrivalled for its powors, and which is strong like Mandara, 
what power have I to burn that hand of yours, 0 Lord 
of Devas, on which depend, O Lord of the three worlds, 
all the worlds? (11) 

0 Lord, in ignorance have T transgressed. I crave | 
for mercy with all my family. 

Dimodara.—O Kialiya, why did you occupy this Jumna pool? 

Kajiya.—I entered here in fear of Garuda, that noble convey- 
ance of the Divine Lord. Through thy grace, I wish to 
be freed of that fear. 

Dimodara.—So be it, 80 be it. 

‘The golden-winged will give thee Adhaya, 0 Lord 
of serpents, on seeing that thy head is marked with my 
foot-prints. (12) 

Blessed am I. 

ayst return. 








Démodara,—Or come along. 

Kajiya.—Divine Lord, here am I. 

Damodara.—Brom this day forwards, thou shalt be careful 
regarding all life, cows, brahmins, ete, 

Kajiya.—Divine Lord, these waters are poisoned by my poison, 
Hence, even now I shall withdraw my poison and retire 
from this pool. 

Démodara.—Thou mayst return. 

Kajiya.—As the Divine Lord Narayana orders. 

(Beit with his retinue) 

Damodara.—Now shall I hand over to the Gopa damsels the 

flowers I have collected from the pool. 
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AUl—Here comes our Lord, unseathed, gladdening our eyes. 

| Bail, Lord ! 

Saigharsana,—How fortunate! Good! A service has been 
done to cows and brahmins, 

Dimodara.—Receive these flowers. 

All. —Lord, these flowers have never been before gathered by 
the cowherds ; these are unused and are untouched by 
the rays of the Sun and the Moon. We are afraid, Lord. 

7 Damodara.—'The poor girls are terrified having seen the danger 

before. Don’t be afraid, don’t be afraid. These are now 

५ become beautiful on account of the contact with my hands. 

Receive them, 
शि our Lord orders. 











(का) 
Ah, Gopilaka, where is gone the son of Nandagopa? 

Gopilaka—There is the Lord, after suppressing the great 
serpent Kaliya, standing surrounded by the Gopa damsels. 

Soldier (Approaching)—O, son of Nandagopa, the son of 
‘Ugrasena, who was faithful to his name, Kamsa, orders 
you. 

-  Damodara.—What ? Orders, is it? 

Soldier—There is to be the great festival, called Dhanurmaha, 
at Mathura ; accompanied by your followers you too must 
come to enjoy it. 

Damodara.—Chis is a time sacred for Gods. 

Sarighargana.—Let ws now go quick. 

Dimodara.—So be it, All well. Now then : 

With his jewelled crown struck down, his hair dis- 
hevelled, his garlands and sitras broken, I shall drag 
down and kill Kamsa for his haughty deeds of yore as a 

| lion does the lord of animals.” (13) 

(Brewnt all) 


End of Act IV. 














‘ST The interest of the act lies not in its dramatic conversation ; 
(1 
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Act V- 
(Then enter King) F 
King.—Having heard of the doings in the Vraja of Damodara 
‘accompanied by Bala, who has great prowess and valour 
and strength, I have organised the festival of arms, 
Leading them here (for the festival), I shall got them 
killed in the ring by the wrestlers. (1) 
Dhruvasena! Dhruvasena ! 
(Entering) 
Soldior.—Hiail, Your Majesty | 
King.—Dhruvasena ! Ts the child of Nandagopa comet 
Soldier—May Your Majesty be pleased to listen. As soon as 
‘Dimodara entered (the city), accompanied by Sabghargana 
and surrounded by cowherds, he attacked the washermen 
and got clothes. Hearing of this, the great rutted ele- 
phant Utpalépita was sent by Mahimitra to kill im, 
‘Then : 

Seeing the elephant suddenly rushing at them, the 
boy from amidst the terrified Gopilakas, forcibly” caught 
the mountain-like lordly elephant by its tusks and 
quickly killed him. (2) 

King.—What, killed? Go again and find out what is happen- 
ing? 
Soldier.—As Your Majesty orders. 
(Going out and coming back) 

Hail, Your Majesty! Now that son of Nandagopa 
entered the main street which has been adorned by the 
festival authorities by setting up a tall flagstaft with a 
banner, and with festoons and garlands and perfumed 
with the smoke of Alcil (agallochum) ; seeing the hunch- 
backed Madanika, carrying in her hands seents and per- 
fumes at the palace gate, took these from her by force 








५ There should be some such sentence as Yes, Your Majesty, 
he is come. 

W The word balena may also be interproted to mean with the | 
help of Bala, ie., Balabhadra, । 
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and adored his own body with them and by massaging 
her body made her alright ; then proceeding to the flower 
pazaar, he took flowers by force and adorning himselt 
he went thence in the dircotion of the armoury. 

King.—What, indeed, can he be about? In any case, go quick 
and find out what is happening, 

Soldier.—As Your Majesty orders. (Going out and returning) 
Hail, Your Majesty! Though prevented by the lion-like 
Kooper of the armoury, he killed him by a blow on his 
cheek, took the bow and broke it into two and is now 
proceeding to the Upasthana (कम), He is, indeed: 

Wondrously adomed in unfaded garlands and peacock 
feathers, dressed in yellow silk, and having the complexion 
of the cluster of water-laden clouds, he is coming with his 
broad eyes open wide in anger, accompanied by Rama, 
like the God of Death incarnate. (3) 

King.—(To himself) My heart seems flurried. (Aloud.) Go and 
get Cnira and Mugtika as instructed and order out the 
army of Vreni youths. 

Soldier —As Your Majesty orders. (Zeit) 

‘King.—Now, 1 shall also go up the palace and witness the fight 
of Cinira and Mugtika, (Ascending) Madhurike, open 
the door. 

Portrese.—As my lord orders. 

(Bnter King and sit down) 
(Phen enter Odniira and Mustika) 

Cénira—Proud and haughty like an elephant, I am ready 
for the duel. In the centre of the ring I shall break the 
boy Dimodara. (4) 

Mustika,—I am the angry Mugtika with fists like iron. T shall 
fell Rima down as Vajra does the mountain peak. (5) 

Soldier-—Here is His Majesty. Approach you now. 

(Approaching) 











Both—Hail Lord! 
King —Ciniira and Mugtika! You must discharge your obli- 
gation to me at any cost. 
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Both.—Listen, Lord! We shall attain success by the peculiar 
fight of striking at the joints. 

King —Well, do 50, Dhravasena, go and bring in the Gopa 
boys. 

Soldier.—As Your Majesty orders, (Bit) 

(Thon enter Dimodara and Sanghargana accompanied by 

Soldier) 

Damodara.—Brother ! 

Butile will be my birth among men as well as my 
doings in the Ghoga and now in the city shall 1 have no 
pleasure until I strike down the accursed Kamsa in battle 
‘and suppress him, who was an Asura in his provious 
एप, (6) 

Sangharsana.—Entering the ring and killing that angry 
‘Mustika with my iron-like fist, I shall, angry like a fire, 
saunter, like a hanging cloud in the sky. (7) 

Soldier—Thore is the King! Approach you two. 

Both.—Ah! Whose King t 

‘Soldier —Ot the whole earth and of us. 

Dimodara.—Prom this day onwards, he is not. 

Soldier—May it please Your Majesty! Here are they. 

King (seoing).—He is that Dimodara. Ah! 

He is noble; has the bold and graceful gait of an 
elephant blinded by rut; is dark in complexion; his 
shoulders and hands are well-set and his breast is broad 
and thick. His deeds, reported before, are not strange, 
‘He has the strength to revolve all the three worlds. (8) 

‘That must be his elder brother Rima, graceful and 
dignified ; clad in blue with eyes pure and long like a 
fresh lotus, with a figure like the moon, with his hands 
round and long and shield-like and with the dark garland 
of wipala flowers swaying about. (9) 

Dimodara,—Brother, I think these two are ready to fight 
with ust 

Sangharsana.—It must be 80. 

King—Dhruvasena, let the duel begin. 

Soldier.—As Your Majesty orders. 
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(Throw the garlana®) 
‘ Wrestlers—Ah ! Sound the martial music. 
Cayitra.—Come, Dimodara ; attain peace through my hands. 
ध am come, stop and receive my force, 
Mustika—Ha, ha, Rima! To-day shalt thou leave off thy 
life with thy body crushed with my fists weltering in a 
pool of blood. 
Sangharsana.—Mugtika, T shalt announce thee to Yama. 
(AR fight ० duel) 
Damodara (Kiting Ciniira)— Killed is he with his bones broken, 
Sangharsana.—Killed by me also. 
~  Dimodara—And the Asura Kamsa also shall I sond to the abode 
of Yama. (10) 
(Ascending the mansion, catching Kamsa by the head, and 
striking him down) 

‘This, this is the wicked Kamsa ! 

Broad® and ruddy is his face ; round are his eyes; 
his shoulders and neck, his waist and knee, his hands and 
thigh are broken; shattered is his necklace and Zamba- 
siitra, Here, he lies like a mountain with its peak felled 
by lightning. (11) 

(In the postscenium) 

Alas, alas, Your Majesty ! 

(Again in the postscenium) 

‘Hear, hear, Vysni soldiers ! Andvysti, Sivaka, Hydika, 
Pythuka, Somadatta, Akrira, the time has come for 
performing the funeral obsequies of the Lord. Come, 
sires, quick. 





® This serves as the signal for the boginning of the ducl. 

The italicised sentences all together constitute one verse. This 
fs 4 peculiar feature of the dramas of the series. 

५ Here is again an interesting point to be noticed, I mean the 
Aisposition of the stage. As suggested before, the stago must be 
in two different levels. In the lower which corresponds to the 

| Rajigadtrga of Bharata, the wrestling match takes place and on the 
Rafigapltha, the king will be killed, 
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Damodara.—Brother, stop the army. 
Sanghargapa.—t, I shall stop the army. : 

T shall with my arms ruffle this army resounding 
terrible with the speed of horses and chariots and elephants 
and terrified soldiers and shining with swords, barbed 

‘missiles, lances, pikes, and spears, similar unto the ocean 
tossed about by a strong wind and adorned with wreaths 
of foam, (12) 

(Thon enter Vasudeva) 

Ho! Ho! Citizens of Mathura! Enough of your 
rashness, 

‘The elder of these is my son Ranhineya ; and this is 
the son of Devaki. Do you not know? Stop all talk of 
fight. Of what use are arms? He is Vignu himself come 
here for the purpose of killing Kamsa. (13) 

Sangharsana.—(Looking) Ah! Father! Father, 1, Saighargana, 
make my obeisance. 

Dimodara.—Father, I, Damodara, make my obeisance. 
Vasudeon—May you both be eternally vietorious! I have 
this day realised the fruits of having good children, 

Both. —Blessed are we. 
Vasudeva,—Who is there १ 


(Entering) 








Soldier.—Hail, Lord. 

Vasudeva.—Remove the bodies, 

Soldier.—As my lord orders. 

All cowherds.—Hla, ha! it has become the kingdom of cowherds. 

Vasudeva.—Who is there t 

Soldier.—Hiail, Lord. 

Vasudeva.—Go quick, order Anivrsti on the words of Dimodara: 
Bring King Ugrasena released from the prison and crowned, 

Soldier.—As my lord orders. (Bit) 

Vasudeva.—An | 

















© There must be the stage direction: Remove the dead bodies, 
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‘The divine musical instruments are sounded; and 
it rains flowers; to honour the destroyer of Kamsa, the 
Gods have come. (14) 





(In the postecenium) 
‘This lotus-eyed, prosperous Lord of Devas, the best 
of Suras and the conqueror of all tho three worlds, may 
Ho ever protect Mathura with its rows of mansions 
adorned with gold, with its broad palaces, and bazaars 
and towers. (15) 
Vasudeva.—Hail, citizens of Mathura! Listen, Listen, Sirs ! 
Obey the orders of Ugrasona who has this day been re- 
४ instated in the kingdom, thanks to the grace of Vasudeva’s 
son, Visudeva, who is clever enough to break even the 
fortress of Devas and whose mere glance turns away all 
Keatriyas. 
All—Well, secure now is the kingdom of Vrenis. 
Vasudeva"'.—Who is there? 
Soldier—May it please, Lord! 
Vasudeva.—Bring in the King. 
Soldier—As my lord orders. (Bait) 








(Then enter Ugrasena) 

Uprasena.—My ills arising from long imprisonment have now 
come to an end, thanks to the destroyer of the Kegin 
like those of Indra through the valour of Vignu. (16) 

‘Thanks to the Divine Grace, I have been helped to 

~ cross over the ocean of misery. 
(Chen enter Narada) 

At the instance of the Devas and in company with 
the Gandharvas and the Apsaras, {have come here from 
‘Deva-loka to offer obeisance to Vignu atter His destruction 
of Kamsa, (17) 

Damodara,—Ah! Here is the Devargi Narada! Devargi, wel- 
come! Here are Arghya and Padya, 





वा mhe additional text as suggested by the editor must be there, 
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Nérada.—t accept all, Gandharvas and Apsaras are singing : 
Nariyana! Our obeisance to you. The Devatas 
bow down to you. 
You have well saved the world by this destruction 
of the Asura, (18) 
Damodara,—Devargi! T am well pleased, What more may I 
do for you? 
Narada.—It Vignu is pleased with mo, all my work is truitful, 
I shall return to heaven with all the Devas. (19) 
Damodara.—Go, may we meet again, 
Narada—As the Divine Lord Narayana orders. (कन) 
Epilogue. r 
May our Réjasimba' unrivalled in sovereignty, rule 
over the earth girdled by the ocean and adorned by the 
ear-pendants of the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. (20) 
(षण्न all) 
End of Act एण 





‘Ep ov BALAcARITAM. 


© Yb may be interesting to point out thab a few years back an 
inscription has been discovered in the Ts}akkAd Church near Iningal a- 
Kuda, in which a Rajasimha figures as a king of Kerala, This tact, 
coupled with the numerous local touches and tho presence of the 
local stage technique, tends to prove that this drama and many other 
dramas of tho gories rovonl the hand of a Kerala writer. 

As wo have already mentioned, it deserves to be emphasised 
{n conclusion that the importance of the work lies in affording scope 
for acting, ‘This feature should not be forgotten in appraising the 
work, for it lacks in all other real dramatic elements. 

She rendering here presented was written by me when I was 
studying the Bhasa Problem a decade ago and no substantial change 
‘has been made in it since then, 


| 


DRAVIDIC SANDHI 


By L, ए, Rawaswanr Arvar, MA, BLL, 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI, No. 1, p. 112) 


u 
Consonants and Vowels 
‘THE consonants appearing as finals in the sonth Dravidian 
speeches are respectively the following : 
Literary Tamil: y, 7, 1,2, 2, १८ m, 0 fl. 
Malayalam : 57,1, hn", 1) m, 
Kannada: y,¥;% 1, 9, १, m, 7 
Literary Telugu: The so-called drua १ which is conso- 
nantal, and 7 and + in the oldest inscriptions and texts. 
For literary ‘Tamil, TE 78 mentions the consonants 
oconrring in final positions. y, 7,1, J, क and m are of very 
frequent occurrence ; but the others are somewhat rare :— 
-n’ oceurs in the ancient forms porun’ (joining) and verin’ 
(back) only (TB, 79]; 
found only in the ancient form writ (rubbing) 
(TB, 80]; 
-v is said to be the final of the demonstrative bases av, iv, 
wy and of tev (enmity) [TR, 81). 
‘TE 49 says that r and J cannot be finals when preceded by 
a short vowel in monosyllabic words [ra-gira Jagara kut't'r- 
ot''r-ag@}, 50 much so that these can occur as finals in 
monosyllabic forms like @r (country), ki{ (below) where the 
radical vowel is long, or in dissyllabie forms like wgir (nail) 
and viral (finger). ‘This fact, it may be mentioned in passing, 
fs true of Mal. and of Kann. also, 


a 











41 The distinetion between dental n’ and alveolar n is preserved in 
Mal. pronunciation 7 TT, 7, vyakhya] though not represented by 
separate symbols; in modern Tamil evaluation, no difference exists 
between n’ and n but they are always distinguished in symbolic 
representation. In other south Dravidian speeches, no difference is 
recognized between the two symbolically or phonetically. 

2 ष 
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L प्रा 13 expressly points out that # and n’ cannot occur 
as finals in Mal., though they exist respectively in Tamil wrift 
‘and porun’; further, it tells us that the sound y is always 
followed (a8 in Tamil) by the samurta sound and that, therefore, 
it should not be regarded as a consonantal final. The obser- 
vation about fi and n’ is important in that the few words of 
old Tamil with these sounds as finals were never inherited by 
MalayfJam; there are reasons to think that these words 
Went out of use even in mediwval Tamil The remark 
about y being always followed by a samyyta is intoresting inas- 
much as it shows that the modern practice of regarding’ y as 
‘an optional final in Mal. words like vayay (belly), payar (gram), 
[RP, p. 96] had not received recognition during the period of 
Lilatilakam. It may be observed here that the Tamil gram. 
marians from TolkAppiyanar downwards have classified this r 
as a plosive which like other members of its class always 
incorporates a supporting vowel in final positions. 

For Kannada, Smd 148 lists the following as consonantal 
finals :—y, 1, 1, 1,, , mand r. Bxeopt r, the others are 
the same as in early Mal. The recognition of r a8 a consonan- 
tal final (by Smd) in Kannada words like nésar (the sun) [of. 
Tam. fdyiru), Kesar (mud, clay) [ef. Tam. séyu}, basir 
(belly) [2f. Tam. vayiru], कणः (buttocks) is at 
variance with the Tam, as well as early Mal. rule that 
never stands as a final, The divergence, I think, is only 
‘apparent ; for, the texts do not show anywhere these Kannada 
forms without a supporting -u except in compounds like nésar- =, 
pad- (for the sun to set), basir-kutta (diarrhara), Dasirgal 
(bellies), mér-koral (another voice), bér-pad- (to become 


















१ In modern Mal, word-compounds like wép-tiri- (to separate) 
(vér(u) + tri), Kir-pAdo, a nat r disectly mets a consonant following. 
Such junctions aro not tolerated in ‘Tamil; probably this Mal, fentu 
led to 7 in kayar, vayar being considered by modern geammarians as 
absolute final: 

29 Fora discussion of the sound r in Tamil and its relationship to 
the Tam.—Bal, alveolar plosive, see my paper on “ The History of the 
Alveolar Plosive in ‘Tamil " HAP] in JMU, July 1984, 
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separate), 111 
arrow), in all of which, be it noted, r las changed to rin 
consonantal combination, I ॥ that this must have 
influenced Smd** in postulating r as a consonantal final. 


In literary Telugu, all consonants (except the drula n) 
incorporated the supporting vowel -w from an carly time ; 
even the drwia n in what is described (quite wrongly!) by 
the grammarians as its svaloamu form came to take on th 
supporting vowel in certain circumstances, But compounds 
like the following occurring in the early toxts would indicate 
that , rand y were consonantal finals in an earlier stage : 
[व AC, 60] kal-dravi (having drank liquor), ittur-mahadatulu 
(great philanthropists will give), vil-nayaki, andar-vacci, 
Kondar-vedali [in the two last-mentioned instances, + < १1 
of. also dhGpalur, asurul, ote. in Bharata, 

A few remarks regarding the consonantal finals in the 
colloquials of Tamil, Mal., and Kaunada are necessary in this 
connection. 














While literary Tamil invariably keeps y, 1, J, 1, fy 1) 0, m 
without supporting vowels in final positions, the colloquial 
optionally allows all the literary consonantal finals except y 
and m to be followed by the kut't'reyal-ugaram w. Roughly 
speaking, the following rules are true of colloquial Tamil :— 






Lit, Tam. ——_Colloquial 
(1) Original monosyiial pon (gold) ) pon, ponnu 
forms with short rad\ kan (eye) (kan, 1९११५ 

eal vowels—n, n, 1, | ‘al (stone) (kal, Kallas 


‘mut (thorn)) mu, mullew 
Usually before pauses, the mass-colloquial employs forms 
like pownw [with the original consonantal final lengthened 
‘and with the supporting vowel क], ete; before consonants, 
either form is used, but the employment of the forms with the 
consonants as finals is more common among the literate and 
those who associate with the literate. 


© Gj. also Gnd, 191, which preseribes elision of - of nfru in coms 
pounds like nip-maty. 
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(2) Original monosyllabic = 19, (honey) tim 
forms with long radi- कत) nan 
| cal vowels—n min (doer) min 


‘The use of forms like ténw, ninw, manu with the sup. 
porting vowel is rare in the ordinary colloquial of the Brahmins ; 
but I have heard such forms occurring in the speech of the s0- 
called “low ” castes, especially before pauses. 





(3) Original monosyllabic 141 (leg) kal, ४९१५८ 
torms with long radi- wil (sword) val, ११५८ 
cal vowels—t, 1, 2 4 tin (pillar) tan, tn 
‘Tho rule for (1) above holds good here. 
(4) Original dissyllabic ural (pestle) = कन, oral 
forms with short = uruf (curl) Surul, 6१५५५ = 


णाल, l,m 

Except for forms of high frequency like avan (he), aval (she) 
in which the use of 9 final w after m and / would smack 
of illiteracy, the words of this category generally have in the 
colloquial a final w: here again, as in (1) above, the alterna- 
tive forms with consonantal finals are heard sometimes only 
in speech of the literate. 

‘Words with -y and -m do not have any supporting vowel 
at all in the colloquial : mey (truth), kay (hand), vay (mouth), 
am [< agam) (house), maram (tree). 

All that [ have said above with reference to the colloquial 
of Tamil is true of Malayffam colloquial also, subject however 
to a few peculiarities which I mention below: 4 

(i) The supporting vowel has the value of o before pauses 
and back consonants but approximates to w before labial 
consonants ; cf. the illustrations above, | 

(ii) “Forms like kayyo (hand), ceyye (do thon!), payyo | 
(cow) [an adaptation from 1.4] are sometimes heard in the 
colloquial. 

(iif) A unique supporting vowel -a appears in certain 
regional colloquials in forms like véya (mouth), kaya (fruit), 
paya (mat). This -a is not organic ; and both in vocalic and in 
older consonantal sandhi, it disappears. 

While ancient Kannada generally used the forms with the 
consonantal finals, this speech began to introduce even in the 
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11111137 
11 
vowel became quite common later on, ‘This enunciative is 
always employed in the modern dialect, 

So far as colloquial ‘Relugn is concerned, the only conso- 
nant occurring in final positions is -m; in other instances, 
either the supporting vowel is employed (with groator or lesser 
degree of distinctness) ; or in the case of n followed by the 
supporting vowel -u, the entire syllable -nu is dropped in 
certain forms in unaccented positions in regional varieties of 
the colloquial. 

In Tula, the enunciative w (or its substitute w), modified 
under the influence of a rounded vowel in the preceding 
syllable, is always incorporated after all consonants (except 
ym) in final positions, * 








Tamil 

1. Final short J, n, J, 2, y (and m)* of original monosyl- 
labic words with short vowels become lengthened when 
immediately followed by vowels in sandhi contexts. 

‘TH 161 and N 205 refer to this change. Though the con- 
sonants themselves are not specifically listed in these sé@tras, 
those concerned according to general rules are the above ones, 
‘he lengthening of these consonants takes place only (i) when 
the forms (or bases) concerned are monosyllabic, and (ii) the 
radical vowels are short, In other types, there is no gemina- 
tion (N 204], 





21 Kittel adduces the following illustrations roi early Kannada 
Inscriptions: magaju (8th वकत) Kalle (11th eontury] + Qru, sodart, 
‘mattar (12th century), 

42 Some instances in which -m ix doubled in this contost’are the 
following: (8) the pronominal bases em, ante, num, lam: in com: 
pounds when followed by vowels and in inflexioual endings except the 
fourth and tho sixth caso endings: nam-m-Gr, nant-m, ai [५०९], 
but nam-a-kkw [Dat], nam-a-dut (Gen.]. ‘The plaral genitive nam-a 
05 also the vatiant nam-m-a in lato Tamil, ef. Kann. namma beside 
nama (Sma, 142); (i) the old literary words am, kam, ; 
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‘The instarices belonging to this category of change may 
be classified thus : 

(i) Nouns in combinative sequences such as word-com- 
pounds and intimate sentence-constructions: —pon-n-ofi 
(shine of gold), kal-l-ni (stone nail), ete. 

(ii) Noun-bases followed by casal terminations with initial 
vowels: man-n-ai [Accusative of man ‘soil, sand’), kal-l-in 
[00 case of Kal ‘ stone’). 

(iii) Noun-bases as used in the colloquial, when followed 
by the supporting vowel: kal-J-us (toddy), pul-l-u (grass); y 
and m, however, remain unaffected in the colloquial (see 
above), 

(iv) In the formation of verb-forms from verbal bases 
(with -l, -n, ~, -m and -y), I have noted the following 
differences in connection with the gemination of these sounds: 











(a) In the negative finites and in the negative participles 
with -@ and -Gdw, these sounds (क) -1, -1, -m, -n, -y of the 
verb-bases) are generally found doubled in ‘Tamil: दथा, कथक, 
Kolladu, tinndda, unnddu, seyyadu, ete. 

(®) In the aoristie tense-forms with -wm, these sounds 
occur generally doubled: kollum, gellum, tinnum, uynum, 
deyyum, 

(©) The defective verb uj (to exist) which is conjugated in 
old Tamil without tense-endings (but with pronominal termina- 
tions) does not have its -/ doubled: -u/-dn, ufedy, uf-a, Simi 
larly, -it and al are conjugated without doubling of -1. 


(क) In the Infigitive participles with -a, forms with and 
without gemination are met with in old Tamil: 

OM=ny the Inf. participle of en- (to say) 

kol-a {PN}, yy कणु. (to take on) 

fel-a (PN), फ ee 4el- (to enter, ete.) 

éel-a (PP, V, 3],, ” 

fol-a [K, 728} beside éoll-a [K, 649], the Inf. participle of 

(to speak) 
पण्‌. [K.-699} the Inf. participle of kol- (to take on) 
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५१-० (PP, LI, 88] the Inf, participle of wn (to eat) 
Gey-a, (K, 1001] beside soyy-a, +, ey. (to do) 
Seyya (PN, 160, 24) 
dela (K, 728). 

(f) In Infinitives with -al, these sounds are optionally 
doubled in old toxts: 

Sey-al [K, 88} beside doyy-al (1) ; 

Kola (८ (PN, 62] ; 

कण [PN, 50]; 

‘uyal [K, 437] ; 

कन [K, 1293]; 

कन्‌ (K, 201) 5 

(9) Verb-forms with -al, performing the function of 
optatives with ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ significations 
are sometimes found without the sounds (concerned here) being 
doubled : 

éey-al [affirmative] (K, 33] 

on-al [negative] (K, 198]. 

0) In verb-forms with -in, the affix importing a ‘ condi- 
tional’ meaning, I have noted forms with and without doubl- 
ing of the sounds under reference : 

olein [K, 836] beside kol- 

foy-in (K, 120] beside dey-y-in (K, 205] 

Selin (BP, IIL, 279] 

कणा 

Golin-é (PN, 67] but कथाम (PN, 101, 106] 

deyyin-um (PN, 108] 

pil (K, 922] beside ५११४१ (ए, 945). 

(i) In old Tam, verb-forms like wai iyar (tor eating), éeltt 
(having gone), नृ (having taken), ete., there is no doubling 
of final n, 1, J, of the verb base, 

‘These differences are not mentioned anywhere in the old 
Tamil grammars, ‘The forms without doubling of the sounds 
+l, =, -n, -n, -y do not ocour in the colloquial where, these 
sounds always appear geminated. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that Kaunada 
forms corresponding to some of the above show absence of 
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doubling ; and that these instances are expressly referred to by 
the Kannada grammars Smd and Sé. 

2. The treatment of final m in forms other than those in 
Labove, before a following vowel in combinative contexts is 
regulated by the following rule 

(i) Before casal terminations, the sdriyai-att- (for which, 
8९९ below] is generally used, though instances like nalam-odu, 
‘ullam-o(lu, (PP, LIT, 144] are also met with in the old texts, 

(id) In vit’t'rwmai compounds where the second constituents 
have initial vowels, m is sometimes replaced by -v- : 

mara-v-adi (bottom ot tree)—maram +adi 

Even here, the older practice appears to be the use of the 
sariyai-ati-, a8 in kuj-att--ilai (leaf in a pond) [kulam+élai), 

Tn alvali instances, there is no change: maram-idu (this 
a tree), maram-um (also a tree), etc, 

(iii) The final -m of @ number of nouns is optionally re- 
placed in old ‘Tamil by -n. ‘This feature is hinted at by TH, 82, 
and expressly described by N. 

‘This change of -m to -m is not peculiar to Tamil; it is met 
with in Kannada and in the history of certain Telugu forms 
also, As it is very probable that the change was primarily 
caused by the position of -m before a vowel, these instances 
have to be referred to here. It may be stated at once that the 
forms with -n occur only before vowels, generally spoaking ; 
when consonants follow, the forms in question have -m or 
१५१० nasals, 

‘The change must have been very ancient in the speeches, 
since even the oldest Tamil texts show forms with -n. Not all 
forms with final -m show alternatives with -n, I give below @ 
few instances from the old texts : 

ayan-iyukkwm (fulfilling sacred duties) (PN, 3]-—aram 

‘nilan-um (and the earth) [PN, 2]—nilam 

kalan-wm (PN, 17}—kalam 

‘ninan-wndu (having drunk blood) (PP, III, 198]—ninam 

pinan-ugaittw (having trampled upon the dead bodies) 

(PP, IIT, 199]—pinam. 
‘idan-é (auspicious hour indeed) {Kal.]—idam, 
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idan-wm (occasions, instances) ['TS]—idam. 

Palan-um (and fraits)—[P], 

aram-um (and virtue) on the one hand and ayan-akkam 
(increase of virtue) on the other occur in Kuyal 

In the oldest texts, forms with -n alone are generally 
found, 

‘Nacoinarkiniyar in his commentary on TB, mentions 
that -n may appear alternatively instead of -m in the following 
forms (arongst others) : 

nilam, nilan 

Kalam, kalan 

valam, valan 

kulam, kulan 

Kadam, kadan 

polam, polan 

pulam, pulan 

पृण, kulan 

‘alam, valan ; 
and he farther states that this change is not met with in words 
like vat{am (roundness), katfam (assemblage), gam (boat), ete, 
Neither the grammarians nor the commentators have pointed 
out that the forms with -w chiefly occur before vowels. The 
instances from the texts and the evidence of a parallel change 
in Kannada and in Telugu reveals that the change was prima- 
rily initiated by the intervocal position of -m, 

8. ‘The following ancient bases with -d- -r-, change these 
sounds respectively “to -f{- and -t't(r) before vowels in word- 
compounds, 


‘nadu (middle) —matt-adavi (centre of the forest) 
१०१५ (long) —nelt- 

kadu (strong, severe)—katf-erumbus 

२५१५ (short) —kutt'r-dvu 

क (small) कया 
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Thave analysed these changes in Tamil with reference 
to parallel changes in the other south Dravi 
HAP. 





Malayalam 

1. The lengthening of final J, J, », १, yand m of originally 
monosyllabic bases occurs in Mal. in all the contexts in which 
the change is met with in Tamil. 

‘The Tam, exceptions to the rule of doubling are not met 
with in Mal, 

L, If, 25 states the rule for Mal, 

2, The treatment of final -m of words other than 
those in 1 above, before vowels following, is the same in Mal, 
as in Tamil except for one feature which reflects a colloquial 
tendency prominently in literary Mal. 

-m followed by the samuccaya -wm has changed to -v- in 
Mal. before the 13th century, so far as one can judge from the 
‘evidence of available west coast inscriptions. A 18th century: 
Mal. inscription (TAS, IV, I, 2, 87] shows milav-wm, yogav-wm, 
ete., with this change. 

‘Further -m in colloquial Mal. sequences like the following 
making -m intervoeal is so weakened as to be completely elided : 
gun-dy < gunam-dy (good resulted) ; 

‘The change of -m > -n before vowels following (as in 
Tamil nilam, nilan-um, ote.) is not met with commonly in the 
texts; but kadan for kadam (debt, etc.) is heard and used often. 
In the “vulgar” colloquial, one also hears samayan-dy (it is 
time) for samayam-dy, taran-illa (no opportunity) for taram- 
illa; these forms, however, are never used in “correct ” 


speech. 





वि also discussed in that paper the changes undorgone by 
-qu, -pus of novn-bases in inflexions and in word-compounds. With 
‘these changes are also associated the phenomena connected with the 
final sound-groups ~ig, “Aj, -nd-, -nd-, nd'r- in instances like the 
following when they form componnds with other words: kurakku-p- 
agai (army of monkeys) (kuraigut]; naccu-p-pagaimai (the dan- 
gerous enmity of poison) [स्म ; pappu-k-kogi; maruthu-p-pai, 
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3. Similarly, the Tam. changes affecting -@- and -y- of 
nadu, nidu, kadu, kuru, cirw are found in Mal. also [HAP] 

‘The changes affecting -r- and -@- of noun-bases like aro, 
Kado in their “ oblique” case-forms (and in certain word-com- 
pounds) are also met with in Mal. [HAP]. 1 IIL, 6 states 
the rule, ‘The rule is not absolute and rigid in the Mal. collo- 
quial as there are instances like cdy-il (in the boiled rice), 
Kad-ind’e (of the forest) occasionally cropping up in the speech 
of the masses. 





Kannada 

1, Final J, |, १, , y of originally monosyllabic bases 
and forms of Kann, are lengthened before vowels following, 
subject to certain exceptions which in 9 few instances have 
parallels in ‘Camil. 

(Bhb, 35; Sma, 69; and S¢, 53.) 

Asin Tamil, the change is always met with in “casal 
terminations and in word-compounds; but there are a number 
of exceptions in verb-bases, expressly provided for in the 
‘Kannada grammars 

(a) These consonants are not doubled when followed 
by the Infinitive participle termination -¢ 

kol-e (killing) 

५१५ (eating) 

one (saying) 
One may compare with these forms ‘Tamil instances of 
‘Infinitive participles like ko]-a (taking on), en-a (saying) appear- 
ing in old texts. In Tamil, however, the alternative forms 
with lengthened consonants are also met with. 

(0) 1, 1, n, m of verb-bases is not lengthened before the 
other Infinitive termination -al : 

‘ual (eating) 

enal (saying) 

tinal (eating) 
Here again, Tamil supplies parallels from the old texts, 
though the rule is never absolute in this speech : cf. stances 
given above. 














iso 


(c) Before the Kann. kyt suffixes -uttum (Pr. Tense ending 
of Kann.}, -isw [causative affix], J, 1, ,» are not doubled, 
$8, 62, Modern Kanu., however, shows forms like kol-|-isw, 
Kol-[-utdne, 

(@ The rules with regard to verb-bases with -y, are the 
following : 

(i) -y of ney- (to weave), wy- (to carry off), suy- (to 
breathe), bay- (to place) is always doubled before verbal suffixes 
except the present tense suffix -wlum, -uttum ; 

(dé) -y of other verb-bases is only optionally doubled before 
-al, though before other suffixes (except -wium, -ultum and -e) 
it is always doubled. 

$4 further states that in the prohibition poyyal bada 
(uttering lies is not required), y appears doubled even before 
al. 

(®) All sounds concerned here appear doubled in the 
negative tense-forms and in the negative participles with -ade: 

‘unn-a-m (we do not eat) 

Koll-on (Ido not, shall not take) 

tinnade (without eating) 

geyyade (without doing) 

(0 In medieval Kannada, when the supporting vowels 
came to be introduced after 1, /, m, , with doubling of these 
sounds in monosyllabies with short vowels, the practice of 
introducing a supporting vowel after some of these forms 
without the characteristic doubling of 1, 1, ete., appears to 
have cropped in compounds like the following: kapu-gurwhu 
(mark for the eye, knowledge acquired by the eye), kanu- 
dani- (for the eye to be satisfied), kalu-kutiga (stone-cutter), 
pulu-b(v)atte (grassy path), bilu-dani (sound of bow), mulu- 
‘gatti (knife for cutting thorns), 

ef.similar forms in Tel. kalu-déy (pair of eyes) beside 
kan doy, mulu-gampa (bush of thorns), kalu tragi, ete. 

While in Kannada such forms occur only in compounds, 
‘Tel. appears to have used kanw, mulu as independent forms 
‘before consonants in sequences. 
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2, ‘The treatment of Kann, final -m before vowels follow- 
regulated by the following rules : 

(a) -m of ^ neuter” nouns optionally changes to -n before 
vowels—Si—nelan-idu (this is the land), maran-irdudu (there 
was त त nilan-wm, kadan-irukkum, ete. 
mentioned above, 

(0) -m of some Skt, loans may chango to -v before vowels : 
dosavidu (this is an evil). 

(0) The so-called -m of the Accusative ending -am changes 
to -n before vowels : arasugalan-anibarumam geldam (le over- 
came all the king 

(@) Other types with original -m are retained before 
vowels. 

3. The changes affecting the “ oblique” bases of Tamil 
and Mal, noun-bases with वृ and -yu are absent in 
Kannada; but the changes relating to kadu, nadu, nidu, 
kuru (and kira also in Kann.) are expressly referred to in 
Kannada grammars [Bhbh, 147, 148, 150; Smd]. Fora 
discussion of this topic, see TAP. 

‘Telugu 

1, (a) Final 1, n, (), क) of original monosyllabic bases with 
short radical vowels had even in the pre-literary stage become 
lengthened in noun-bases in Telugu, so much s0 that the 
nominative forms of such words appear in Telugu, with the 
Tengthened consonant and the enunciative -w: kannu (eye), 
allt (stone), multe (thorn). 

‘The principle underlying the lengthening of the consonants 
here (pre-literary Telugu | and» had already changed to 7 and 
‘n] is the same as in the cases referred to in Tamil, Mal, and 
Kannada, ‘The principle is also manifested in word-compounds 
like min-n-éru (akéisa-ganga) and in sequences with the samuc- 
caya -wn and the particles -2, -0. 

. Forms like mulu, kalw, kanu appear in compounds in Tel.; 
of. sitnflar forms in Kann. described above, 

(0) So far as the inflexional terminations are concerned, 
certain unique changes [consequent on the use of auipavibhakti’s] 
had already affected the bases of this type (i.e, with the 





ing, 
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consonants, n, 3); and therefore the consonantal lengthening 
is not met with in the ‘Tel. “oblique” terminations of these 
noun-bases, 

(0) In verb-forms, the lengthening is never met with : 

an-an, the Inf. participle of an- ‘ to say’. 

can-wn, the Future third person of oan- ‘to go’. 

tin-ed- [Aoristic stem) of tin-. 

an-wo-wn [the Present stem). 

‘an-ud- (Aoristic stem}. 

2. ‘The change of -m to -n before vowels is pre-literary in 
instances like the following : 

mriinu (tree)—of. Tam, Mal, maram, 

kolanu (tank)—of. Tam., Mal. kufan, 

‘un, wnun (and)—of. Tam., Mal, -wm, 

[of. a ‘Pel. inseriptional gudl-wm (and the temples) in which -um 
‘appears as the samucoaya, vide Bharati, 1929.) 

3. What is called druta duritwa sandhi in Telugu occurs 
in old texts sometimes. The drutan is here geminated before 
vowels: arcuoun-n-uparimitanistha (AS, ए. 141}. 

4, The changes affecting -@- and -r- of old bases like 
kur(u), ér(u), kédu are comparable to those operating in the 
other south Dravidian speeches (HAP). 





Tula 


‘This speech (the past history of which is not traceable 
except comparatively and cireumstantially) shows only nomi- 
native bases like kallu (stone), kannu (eye), mullu (thorn), 
ponnu (gold), ete., with doubling of J, 1, n,m. y and m appear 
only as finals, as in colloquial arail, 

Some instances with -Il- like villw (bow), pallu (tooth) 
have sub-dialeotal variants viru (bow), parus (tooth, teeth), 
Possibly, one may compare with these the simplified kaju 
(toddy) of Telugu, and a similar mulu (thorn), ete. of Kannada, 

In inflexions and word-compounds, J, J, १ » and y of 
originally monosyllabic words with short vowels and consonants 
appear geminated before vowels, as in other south Dravidian 
speeches: many-uppu (sea-salt), kay-y-al (attendant), kann-wduy 
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(at the eye), ete. Absence of “doubling” of the sounds 
concerned is characteristic of the following verb-forms: 
Future negatives like, tin-a-y-@ (I shall not eat), tin-and- 
(without eating), tin-adw (do not thou eat); and Imperatives 
like tin-odu (let him, her, it, them eat). 

Category 1.—There is general agrooment among the chiet 
south Dravidian speeches in this category, particularly in (i), 
(ii) ond (0). In (iii), Telugu alone has forms with ungemina- 
ted sounds in the aorist tense, In (iv), the Telugu instances 
show entire absence of doubling of the sounds concerned, 
while Malayajam evidences gemination of the sounds every- 
where in this particular group (iv). Barly literary Tamil shows 
forms with and without doubling, while tho rules of Kannada 
prohibit doubling of J, , n and क completely and the gemina- 
tion of y partially or optionally. On the whole, so far as the 
group (iv) regarding verb-forms other than the finite verbs is 
concerned, the absence of doubling perhaps denotes a more 
ancient state (as represented in early literary Tamil, Kannada 
and Telugu) while the universal gemination of sounds in Mal. 
(which is an off-shoot of the west coast dialect of medieval 
Tamil) stands for a later literary stage corresponding to 
colloquial Tamil in which there is gemination everywhere, 

The phonetic rationale of the gemination of the sounds 
here has to be traced to two factors: (i) the structure of the 
words in which these sounds occur; they are monosyllabic 
and have short vowels; (ii) the presence of vowels immedi- 
ately after 1 {, ote. (in inflexions, conjugations or word-com- 
pounds); and (iii) the character of the sounds themselves: 
1,1, %,, y, m which can stand without enunciatives in Anal 
positions. 

Category 2.—Barly Tamil and Kannada show agreement 
in the chango of -m >-n of nouns before vowels following 
‘Mal. has only very few instances of this type in literature. 
The change of -m > -n (before vowels following) appears to 
underlie the constitution of ‘Tol, words like mrinu (bree), 
Kolanu (tank) ; besides the Tel. samucoaya -wn is also traceable 
to an older -um, 
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FOUNDATION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA 
EMPIRE AND VIDYARANYA’S 
PART THEREIN 


Prefatory Note 
T WAS invited to deliver a course of five special lectures, on the 
subject of the foundation of the Umpire of Vijayanagara and the 
part played by the celebrated sage Vidyairanya in the foundation 
fthat great Hindu Empire of the South, by the authorities of 
the Annimalai University in October 1980. On my return 
after completing these obligations, I read a paper on Vidyéranya 
and Vijayanagara before the Mythic Society of Bangaloré, 
More than a year later, the authorities of the Mysore University 
desired me to give the substance of these lectures in a popular 
form as extension lectures under their auspices at Mysore and 
Bangalore. 

Several publications in book-form and articles in historical 
periodicals have appeared since my address to the students 
at Annimalainagar. In the pages that follow, I have retained 
the original form of the lectures as delivered under the auspices 
of the Annamalai University but I have endeavoured to 
embody and incorporate, as far as possible, the additional 
materials and criticisms that have become available during 
the past few years. 

I am obliged to the authorities of the Anndmalai University 
for their kindly granting me permission to print the lectures 
delivered under their auspices. 





8, SROKANTAYA, 
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Introductory 


‘The subject of the early history of the Vijayanagara Empi 
continues to be of entrancing interest to this day. ‘The found: 
tion of Vijayanagara in 1336 A.D,, during the reign of Edward 
Li in England, changed the political fortunes of Southern India 
for roughly two centuries, ‘The lessons of the experience 
‘of Hindu princes in the North were not lost upon the peoples 
and rulers of the kingdoms in Southern India where warlike 
feeling largely existed, and a gigantic effort was made to stem 
the tide of Muhammadan invasion and conquest of the South. 
Harihara’s Empire grew to vast dimensions in the time of h 
successors and, in their day, Vijayanagara Emperors ruled 
over a country far larger than Austria and their capital was 
incomparable for wealth and magnificence. The trade of the 
Empire was sought after and coveted by the leading nations 
of the world and there are accounts left by ambassadors and 
travellers to the Court of Vijayanagara which are of surpassing 
‘interest. 

‘The origin of this Empire was first dealt with by the ever~ 
indefatigable Sewell, father of Vijayanagara history. ‘The 
‘work has been taken up by several other distinguished scholars 
and there has been a very large output of literature on tl 
fascinating subject. The number of available inscriptions is 
‘vast, particularly in the Mysore State. ‘The literature of the 
period contains @ mine of valuable information and of the 
standard works on the history of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
the latest are the valuable compilations by Rev. Father Heras 
of the St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

‘Tradition and authentic history give varying versions 
regarding the origin of the Empire of Vijayanagara and they 
will be considered in detail in the course of these lectures. 
It is generally believed that Madhavacirya, the celebrated 
scholar and pontiff of the Sringeri Matha, was responsible for 
the foundation of this Empire. Another school regards Hari- 
hara and Bukka as feudatories of the last great Hoysala, 
Ballaja III, ‘They, with the help of the Hoysala Emperor 
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and of other rulers in the South, established an empire, Some 
consider them as Muhammadan vassals sent to subjugate Ballala 
TIT and conquer the Karnataka country and as later on usurping 
authority taking advantage of the disturbed conditions in the 
locality. There are yet others according to whom, Harihdra 
and Bukka were guards in the treasury of Pratipa Rudra Deva 
of Warangal and after his death ‘at the hands of the 
Muhammadans, fled and ultimately founded a kingdom. 
During recent years, there have beon still others who consider 
Anegondi and Kampili chiefs as having provided the fu(ure 
rulers of the Vijayanagara Empire. 

‘The origin of Vijayanagara may not have been a miracle, 
‘Tt may have been the result of a supreme Hindu effort, in order 
to protect their religion, their dharma and their country and 
to provide a bulwark against the devastating Muhammadan 
hordes from the north of India. ‘The Hoysala ruler Ballala 
TIT may have established the Empire for the purpose and 
carried on his campaigns against the Muhammadans till 
he fell fighting in 1342 A.D. Princes of other ruling dynasties 
in the South may have helped him in this endeavour. ‘The per- 
‘turbed condition of the Muhammadan Empire in the North may 
have contributed towards the successes achieved in the South 
against the Muhammadan armies. The Shia Muhammadans 
in the Decean may have proved troublesome to the Sultanate 
at Delhi and assisted the Hindu Rajas in the South. The 
rising sons of Sangama may have continued the work of cons 
lidating Hindu authority and of preserving Hindu religion and 
dharma south of the Vindhyas, enabled thereto by the towering 
personality of the scholar-statesman Madhavacdrya, known 
to the world as Vidyarapya Sripada of the Advaita Matha at 
Sringeri. ‘The latter may have been the cementing factor 
amonget the several kings in the South and the people of varied 
faiths. 

‘How far the Vijayanagara dynasty, whether of Kannada or 
‘Telugu origin, was an indigenous and independent one, owning 
no fealty to any one, or as subordinate to any other ruler, be he 
the Hoysala Ballila of Dorasamudra, the Kakatiya Pratapa 
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Rudra Deva of Warangal, Ramadeva of Deogiri or Daulatabad, 
Raja of Anegondi, Kampila or Kumfra Ramanatha of 
Kummatadurga, requires investigation. We have, further, 
to find out if Harihara and Bukka had been sent by the Sultan 
of Delhi against Balléla IIT and whether, on his defeat, they 
ugurped the country for themselves, And finally, what, if 
any, part did Vidyaranya or the Gurus of the Sringeri Matha 
play in assisting in the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire? 

I propose, in the course of these lectures, to give an 
account of the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire with 
zoference to the above topics. ‘The consideration of the part 
played by Madhaviedrya necessarily involves a detailed 
discussion of the various traditions, chronicles and inscriptions 
which mention his connection with the origin of the Sangama 
dynasty. A number of inscriptions is said to be doubtful and 
9 few spurious by several scholars and Rey. Fr. Heras goes 
farther than most others in this respect. In his view, practi- 
cally all the inscriptions relating to the Vidydranya tradition 
or to the connection of Vidyaranya with Harihara and Bukka 
in any Imperial or political undertaking are spurious and must 
‘at all events be looked upon with suspicion. Assuming the 
spurious nature of several of these inscriptions, it will still have 
‘to be considered whether the tradition contained in them is 
also false. Would the Gurus of Sringeri Matha be responsible 
for these forgeries? How far can we condemn grants and 
inscriptions of such public institutions’ Did the ascetic 
dwellers in the Matha at Sringeri take advantage of the situa- 
tion arising out of the confusion in the Empire during the early 
years of the second Vijayanagara dynasty and augment their 
‘position and importance? The Gurus of Sringeri have all along 
been known for their piety, religion and dharma; their 
scholarship and learning are unrivalled. Did one of them, 
Ramacandra Bharati Svimi, or others under his inspiration, 
get up false traditions, fabricate documents embodying these 
false traditions, in order to become Raja Gurus and improve 
their position as Karnataka Simhdsana Pratisthapandcaryas t 
‘Are the subsequent traditions, literary references and 
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inscriptional accounts connecting Vidyaranya with the founda- 
tion of the Vijayanagara Empire and describing the capital of the 
Empire sis Vidyanagara traceable to the “false decretals’” of 
this Sringeri “Nicholas”? I have gone through the entire 
range of available literature, inscriptional and otherwise, and 
I must admit I have not been able to find any justification tor 
condemning the traditions as having been forged by thé ascetic 
Awellers in Sringeri or elsewhere. Whether the Vidyaranya 
tradition be founded on fact or be a pure myth, it must have 
‘been there from the beginning. A sweeping statement attacking 
the Jagadgurus of Sringeri as devoid of all notions 
of honesty, truth, religion or dharma and as descending to 
fabricate records, it only to gain a profit thereby, provided 
others are not harmed by it, is entirely unmerited. 

‘The existence of two Madhavas in the early Vijayanagara 
history, one a disciple of Vidyisankara and another belonging 
to the Kriyigakti school of religious thought, both contempo- 
aries, statesmen and learned scholars, has led to considerable 
confusion in identifying their works or achievements. ‘This 
aspect of the question will also be considered to some extent. 
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‘Muhammadan Conquest of Northern India 
कणन INDIA BEFORE MUHAMMADAN RULE 


‘To understand and appreciate the significance of the origin 
and foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagara in the south of 
India in its proper perspective, a short retrospect concerning 
‘the growth of Islam and the expansion of the Muhammadan 
power in Northern India is necessary. Both Northern and 
Peninsular India were well known for their trade; and intercourse 
between Africa, Burope and India both on sea and by overland 
routes was great. ‘There is evidence that in the ninth century 
of the Christian era, even regarding those parts of India which 
the Greeks and the Romans were accustomed to visit, the 
Arabians had acquired more perfect information. According 
to them, there was then a Muhammadan sovereignty, which was 
confined to the Arab Peninsula at the time of the Prophet's 
death in 632 A.D., spread to Syria and Egypt in half-a-dozen 
years thereafter, and in a short time the Persian Empire as 
far as Herat had become a part of the growing Empire of the 
Arabs. Before the close of the century, Northern Africa had 
been conquered by Muhammiadan arms and with the fall of 
Spain in 713 A.D., the Muhammadans had been able to penetrate 
into the very heart of France whence they were turned back 
by Charles Martel in 732 A.D. ‘There was, however, no echo 
of this remarkable insurgence in the India of the time and 
Hinen Tsang does not allude to these events in his note on the 
political conditions. On the eve of the Arab invasion df India, 
its western borderland was dominated by the powerful Hindu 
Kingdoms of Kapida in the North, Sindhu in the South and 
Tsao-kuld or ‘Tsao-li between them, Sind adjoined Bannu 
which formed the southernmost part of the territories of the 
‘Kapisi ruler. Naturally therefore, the first shock of the Muham- 
madan invasions was equally felt at Kabul, Zabul and Sind. 
Half 9 century of unceasing effort upon Kabul and its neigh- 
douring territory accomplished a nominal suzerainty imposed 





1 William Robertson, A Historical Disquisition of India, pp. 108-4. 
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‘by an occasional raid and levy of some tributes. Kabul 
remained long unconquered. Relations of the Arab with 
Sind led to more prolonged wars and more permanent results, 
Desertion in the army, constant strife with neighbouring king- 
doms and the danger to the Brahmanical States from powerful 
Buddhist monks who held sway over districts were also among 
the causes. 


‘Thus the Arab raids against the coast of India which 
commenced about 037 AD., after alternating successes and 
failures, attained one successful result by the conquest of the 
‘Makran coast in the latter part of the 7th century. During the 
Caliphate of Umar TI, the rulers of Sind like Jayasimha and 
others adopted the religion of the Prophet and assumed Arab 
names, retaining the thrones and enjoying the privileges and 
obligations of the Muslims. When later he apostatised, a battle 
followed and he was captured. ‘The Muhammadan Governor of 
Sind extended his campaigns into the interior and several 
kingdoms on the right bank of the Indus came under his rule. 
‘Phe Nausari Plates (Gujrat) of the Calukya Pulikegi, 738 A.D., 
refer to the Arab invasions and the defeat of the several king- 
doms—Saindhavas, Kachchellas, Saurdgtras, Charotakas, 
‘Mauryas and Girjaras. Then came a lull to the Muhammadan 
arms, due perhaps to the combined efforts of the Indian chiefs 
including the Pratihara ruler Nigabhatta and the Calukyan 
Pulikesi and to a period of confusion in the Islamic State. 


‘Thtee centuries of persistent effort, wonderful organisation 
of the Arabs, their superior knowledge and statesmanship, 
their method of warfare and their determination to carry on 
Islamic culture to distant lands achieved remarkable results 
throughout the world. Apart from any question of military 
superiority of the Arab in his conquest of India, sufficient has 
been said how it was not possible for the Hindu to keep off the 
invader for a time. Arab penetration further into the interior 
‘was checked by Nagabhatta and Pulikesi. Iswari Prasad regards | 
the Arab episode in India as a triumph without results, an 
unremunerative appanage which left only a few families and 
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settlements as a memorial of their conquest in India. For, 
“the absence of that bond of sympathy between the conqueror 
and the conquered, which arises from mutual confidence was 
ॐ conspicuous feature of the Arab administration of India.” 

‘The next Muhammadan invaders of India were of a different 
type. In ferocity of temper and iconoclastic zeal the Turks 
were in strong contrast with the cultured Arabs and Persians. 
On the Malabar Coast there was an empire ruled by kings whose 
‘authority paramount over that of every other power in 
India and, as we know, the East continued to be looked forward 
‘to for the supply of the luxuries which the West most: needed, 
and this state of things lasted till the decay and disruption 
of the Vijayanagara Empire itself. The Genoese and the 
Florentines and, later, the Portuguese and the Dutch and, 
lastly, the French and the English were the competitiors for 
capturing the trade of the East. 

First Muhammadan Invaders 

Long anterior to the introduction of the religion of the 
‘Prophet Muhammad into India, the trade between Arabia and 
‘Western India was extensive. The spirit of Islam breathed a 
new atmosphere into the Arabs who in a century managed to 
spread themselves far and wide throughout the world. 
‘The first country in India to fall into the hands of the 
Muhammadans was Sind? arly in the eighth century, 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, conquered Sind and firmly estab- 
ished the political predominance of Islam in that province. His 
rule over Sind, however, appears to have been just and sym- 
pathetic, under which the Hindus were allowed full religious 
freedom.’ A river formerly separated Sind from India and to the 
cast of that river was the Garjara Kingdom of Bhinmal, united 
with Kanauj from the beginning of the ninth century. There 
were chronic hostilities between the neighbours, belonging to 
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the two different faiths. During the same period, however, 
down below on the west coast of India, which in the time of 
‘Sulaiman was flooded by Arab merchants, relations between the 
Muhammadans and the Ragtraktitas were cordial ; the Muham- 
madan was paying tribute to the Rastrakita king. One 
result, however, was the spread of the sciences of the Bast 
westwards, helped by the sword of Islam and the imperial in- 
stincts of the Arab. 

In the North, Islam brought with it all the enthusiasm of 
‘@ new religion‘ with simple and awe-inspiring system and all 
the energy of a fiercer race compared with the mild Hindu, 
‘Phe character of the early Muhammadan invasions into Tndia 
‘was associated with a spirit of plunder, like the Mongol raids 
later on under Muhammadan rule, ‘There was no idea of con- 
quest or occupation of territory ; perhaps because by usurpa- 
tion it was not possible—and it was known—to keep disorderly 
clements always mnder control. As Prof. Ratnaswamy says'— 
“Nomads were the Muhammadan conquerors of India and 
nomadic was their rule. ‘The impress of nomadism was felt 
in their government, their social life, their attitude to the 
country they invaded, and their relations with the people 
they brought under their subjection. It coloured their public 
‘and private life, prompted some of their most characteristic 
actions and policies, and deternined the course of their career 
in the country..... It is the key to their history, because 
it was the spirit of their civilisation.’ ‘Zo the Turk and Afghan 
rulers in India, war was the supreme happiness of life. Perhaps, 
that was the spirit of the times throughout the world. 

‘The Samani dynasty founded the house of Ghazni which 
plays a promineht part in Indian history. Sabuktigin was 











4% Mysore Gasolteer, Vol. U1, Part 2, Chap. XI, p. 768, Muha 
madan rulers of Sind were friends with the Ragtrakifas who were 
the enemies of the Garjara Kings of Bhinmal. 

4 Historians’ History of the Word, Vol. XXX, p. 21. 
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the Sultan of Ghazni, having married his master’s daughter and 
been constituted as heir by him for the Ghazni province. The 
neighbourhood of a Muhammadan State alarmed the Hindus on 
theleft bank of the Indus river. They had somewhat recover- 
ed. themselves for some three centuries from the fears of the 
Arab invasions but could not forget the cruelty and oppression 
of their forefathers under the Arab yoke. Without waiting 
for an attack from Sabuktigin, the Hindu rulers formed a 
confederacy of States under the bold lead of Raja Jaipil of 
Lahore and marched against him, Sabuktigin and his son, 
the famous Sultan Mahmia met the combined Hindu 
forces on the field, and there were several skirmishes, followed 
by wind and rain and hailstorms. ‘There was terrible disaster 
from which the Muhammadan armies recovered but the less hardy 
Hindus could not. JaipAl sued for peace undertaking to pay 
tribute and presents. However, he did not keep to it but ill- 
treated the messengers who came to recover the same. ‘This 
led to another war in the course of which the kings of Delbi, 
Ajmir, Kalanjar and Kanauj with several others fought on 
the side of Jaipil. The Hindu armies ‘ appeared like the 
boundless ocean and in number like the ants and locusts in 
the wilderness’; but Sabuktigin defeated them all, got 
immense booty and plunder and was acknowledged king of 
the territory west of the upper Indus river. He died in 
997 A.D. after a rule characterised by prudence, equity and 
moderation. Sultan Mahmid succeeded him.* In 1001 A.D. 
ग was defeated and he ascended the funeral pyre. Fifteen 
chiefs were taken prisoners. In 1004 A.D., the Hindus agai 
did not pay tribute and Mahmid advanced through Multan 
to Bhatea City of Bejay Ray. Muhammadan prowess prevailed 
and the Raja rushed on his own sword to escape imprisonment? 
In 1005 A.D. Mahmid went to chastise Abul Fateh Lodi, 
chief of Multan, who had rebelled and joined Anangapal, son 
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of Jaipal. They were defeated at the battle of Peshawar and 
Anangapal fled for refuge to Kashmir.* Mahmid returned 
to meet the Tartar hordes under Prince Blik Khan but came 
‘again to fight the formidable coalition of Flindu rulers arranged 
by Anangapal in the meantime, Their united forces brought 
into the Punjab a larger army than had ever been there before 
and new auxiliaries were daily joining. Hindu women 
sold their jewels to assist in the holy war. AnangapAl was 
dofeated and Mahmid returned rich with the spoils of Indi 
By 1023 A.D, a Muhammadan garrison was for the first time 
permanently stationed beyond the Indus.2° 

‘Thus, we find the Hindu rulers who up to the close of the 
tenth century were free to do what they liked within their own 
territories, exempt from foreign invasion or control of any 
paramount authority, pitched against an aggressive Muhamma- 
‘dan power, alien in religion, ideas, social customs and methods 
of warfare which was a greatly disturbing element in the 
polities of Indias? 

Sultan Mahmid sacked Mathura,* the birth-place of 
Krishna and in the course of another expedition, the sixteenth, 
Somnatn,? known to be stored with incalculable riches. In 
the course of the fight, over 50,000 are said to have been slain. 
As a result of Sultan Mahmid’s expeditions, most of the 
Punjab was annexed to the Ghazni Sultanate According to 
his apologists, Sultan Mahmad’s object was not conquest, 
but plunder : his exploits were not directed by religious zeal - 
‘but secular motives. Mis rich store of captives and treasure 
were a reward of Muslim pisty of an essentially Central Asia 
prince, Though Hindu temples were desecrated and their 
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treasures removed, yet Hindus continued to hold positions of 
trust and responsibility under him and were prosperous. 

Passing on from the expeditions of Mahmid of Ghazni, 
which left no enduring impressions and results and after which 
the Hindu kings continued as disunited as ever, now that the 
fear of foreign invasion had passed away, to the next stage of 
conflict in North Indian history, we find the dynasty of Ghor 
play an important part in it. In this struggle, the Rajputs 
particwlarly distinguished themselves. The Hindu struggle 
for independence began again about 1179 A.D., under the lead 
of the Raja of Delhi and finally ended, after early smocesses, 
in the capture of the Hindu princes and their territories.° ‘he 
onward march of the Muhammadan reeeived some checks, here 
and there as in Gujrat in 1178 A.D." But when the basin of 
the Indus was secured, further advances into the fertile plains 
of India became comparatively easy of accomplishment. The 
idolators were considered fit to be sent to hell according to the 
simple creed of the invaders and the tempting riches there 
swere their legitimate prey. 

The magnitude of the danger induced the Hindu rulers to 
leave aside their quarrels for the time and to organise a powerful 
expedition as their forefathers had previously done. In 1192 
A.D. Prithviraj led the resistance but was defeated, captured 
and executed.” ‘This was the fate of the most popular hero of 
‘Hindustan whose exploits form the subject-matter of local epics. 
Tn 1194 A.D., Raja Jaichand essayed to stem the torrent of 
‘Muhammadan ruthlessness and he too was among the slain* 
Delhi, Benares and other places also soon fell. ‘This and almost 
the whole of the next century witnessed the conquest of several 
of the northern Hindu kingdoms of India, and any respite they 
had was owing either to rebellion here and there, quarrel 
for succession or the threatened invasions of the Mongol hordes 
from the north-western border, the most vulnerable part of the 
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Indian Empire. By 1936 A.D. the subjection of Hindustan 
‘was more or less complete, Muhammad Ghori may have been 
less fanatical and more politic than Sultan Mahmud; the 
people may have been under wise rule; but yet tribute and 
military servico were exacted as the price of toleration. ‘The 
Rajas and their subjects could not bear to see the Hindu king- 
doms crumble away before their eyes, one after another. 

‘he story of the Hindu defeat in Northern India has 
fits lessons to tell, Iron discipline and unity of command 
‘are two essential factors for the success of an army in the field. 
‘The last great occasion when it was realised was in the Great 
‘War in Burope a few years ago. V. A. Smith says “No 
Hindu general in any age was willing to profit by experience 
‘and learn the lesson taught by Alexander's operations long ago. 
‘Time after time enormous hosts, formed of the contingents 
supplied by innumerable Rajas, and supported by the delusive 
strength of elephants, were easily routed by quite small bodies 
of vigorous western soldiers, fighting under one undivided com- 
mand, and trusting chiefly to well-armed mobile cavalry. 
Alexander, Muhammad of Ghor, Babar, Ahamad Shah Durani, 
and other capable commanders, all used essentially the same 
tactics by which they secured decisive victories against Hindu 
armies of incredible numbers.” ‘The Hindu military system 
“broke down when pitted against the onslaughts of hardy 
casteless horsemen from the west,” and “the Hindu defenders of 
their country, although fully equal to their assailants in courage 
‘and contempt of death, were distinctly inferior in the art of 
‘war and, for that reason, lost their independence.” ‘The same 
story marked the decay of the Vijayanagara Empire. It is 
an important point to consider how far @ national militia raised 
in India on a non-caste basis will provide for its defence in the 
Indian Federation of the future. 















Sovra INDIA BEFORE THE MUBAMMADAN INVASIONS 


‘The current of events in Northern India ordinarily pursued 
its own course, unmindful of the trend of events in the far 
South, for generations, ‘True, an Asoka or a Harga expanded 
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‘his dominions across the Vindhya range but that was only 
‘once in a way. As regards the south, the kingdoms of the 
‘Deccan generally were confined to the frontiers of the Narmada 
and the Krishna, though occasionally there were rulers who 
made excursions into the rich plains of Aryavarta and reached 
the banks of the Ganges. Hence, we find only internecine 
strife amongst the rulers of the south in their isolation. Of 
course, from time immemorial extensive foreign trade was 
earried on with Peninsular India by countries of Hurope and 
Africa and of the Far East. 

From the seventh century A.D. the Pallavas of Kanchi over- 
shadowed for several decades the ancient Pandya, Cola and 
Cora kingdoms.” The royal line of the Kadambas held 
sway in the south-west for several decades. ‘The Kadambas 
indeed do not disappear from history till the rise of Vijaya- 
nagara in the fourteenth century and it is conjectured they may 
have been related to the Vijayanagara rulers. ‘The Gangas 
were 9 powerful dynasty of rulers in Mysore. ‘They were 
succeeded by the Hoysalas. In the eleventh century, the Colas 
Decame paramount in the south. ‘The Ragtrakiitas and 
‘the Cilukyas after varying vicissitudes silently disappeared 
from history. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find 
‘the Hoysala Empire predominant in the south of India, ‘The 
‘Yadavas of Deogiri and the Kakatiyas of Warangal rose into 
prominence on the break-up of the Calukyan and Ragtrakita 
kingdoms." 

Side by side with the political revolutions in this part of 
India, there was going on silently, in varying degrees, a modi- 
fication in religion, manners and art. But the never-ending 
Aynastio conflicts were not however without their effects on the 
development of political institutions. 

Trade and intercourse was free between Northen and 
Southern India, and travellers in pursuit of learning were large, 
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‘The people in the south could not be unaware of the barbarities 

and cruelties inflicted upon their northern neighbours by the J 
foreign invader and his hordes. These stories must even have 
ireulated with much exaggeration in the Deccan. In spite ) 
of natural barriers, religious and philosophical movements of 
the south profoundly influenced the north and the tenets of 
Sankara and Raménuja had their supporters from the Cape to 
the snowy ranges of the Himalayas. Whatever diversity in 
blood, manners, language, customs and political allegiance, 
the ideals of religion as enjoined in the Sistras tended to with- 
stand powerful disintegrating forces amongst the Hindu people 
and make them unite against a common danger 








‘The persistent efforts of the Muhammadans to conquer all 
India and convert the people to the religion of the Prophet 
could not have been lost on the inhabitants and rulers in = 
Southern India. Likewise, they must have known how very 
powerful organisations of the Hindus were, time and again, 
overthrown by the Muhammadan armies, with ruthless slaughter 
and complete plunder and ruin overtaking the people and the 
country in the north. 


A glance at the political map of South India will reveal 
astonishing features and help to understand clearly the object 
of the Muhammadan conquerors of India at the time, An 
account of Indian history of this period is mainly the story of 
feudatories’ families rising into power when the time was 4 
‘opportune, ‘The assistance of neighbours was naturally forth- 
coming in anticipation of participating in the division of spoils, 
ag ५ result of contest. ‘This characteristic of South Indian 
history continued till the consolidation of British Dominion 
in the Deccan, With the extinction of the Ragtrakitas as 
vietims of a domestic revolution, arose a scion of the Western 
Calukyas and he acquired some prominence. In the fight between 
them and the Colas under Rajaraja—a long and bitter struggle 
Detween two powerful and well-matched powers with great 
organising capacity and plenty of resource—came into promi- 
nence, amongst others, the Yadavas, the Kikatiyas and the 4 
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Hoysalas already referred to. There was in the south a war 
of succession for the Pandyan throne in which the Ceylonese 
and the Colas and their feudatories took opposite sides. These 
civil dissensions ruined all the parties, depleted their treasuries, 
depopulated their populous cities and devastated their fertile 
and smiling plains. On the fall of the Cola, the Pandya and 
the Hoysala fought for the spoils. 


‘Thus, at or about the time when the famous Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo visited the Indian coast, we find four 
well-marked groups of States. The Hoysalas under Vita 
Narasimha and the Pandyas under Sundarapandya were ruling 
the south. Réamadeva of the Yadava Vamga was at Deogiri 
and Pratépa Rudra Deva II was governing the Kakatiya 
Kingdom from Warangal. We have to take into our considera- 
tion of this subject, the Rajas of Anegondi and Kampila and 
Kuméraramanatha of Kummatadurga. 


In strong contrast with the history of Northern Indian 
kingdoms of this period, the thirteenth century in Southern India 
was characterised by a high water-mark of Hindu progress in 
every direction, Though the country was politically divided 
and the kingdoms were in a state of rapid decline, offering 
an easy prey to the first southern invasions of Allaudin Khilji 
and the more systematic raids of his general Mallik Katur 
afterwards, it was only for a time that the Muhammadan stood 
ag arbiter in the south, ‘The position of Hinduism was some- 
what modernised, Literature and religion adjusted themselves 
to the religion of the masses and the administration was also 
highly organised. ‘The reactfon consequent upon Muhammadan 
invasions and the resulting confusion and alarm led to deep 
thinking and searchings of heart amongst the statesmen and 
the learned. A new empire was taised as a result: of pooling 
together local efforts in different parts of the kingdoms of 
Southern India. When the dreaded Muhammadan invaders 
reached the river Krishna, the Hindus, stricken with terror, 
combined and gathered in haste to the new standard which 
alone seemed to offer them some hopes of protection. - The 
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decayed old states crumbled and the warlike princes of Vijaya- 
nagara became masters of the situation and established a large 
and united Hindu Empire, the origin of which it is our attempt 
to trace. 

South Indian Kingdoms 

‘The Vadavas of Deogiri were probably at first feudatory 
nobles of the Ciilukyan kingdom. In the closing years of the 
twelfth century, they were rivals to the Hoysalas of Dora- 
samudra, Ramacandra or Rama Deva was the last indepen- 
dent sovereign of the Yadava rulers of Deogiri. 

‘To rovert to the Delhi Sultanate in far-oft Delhi, in 1288 

A.D. there was a revolution resulting in the death of Kaikobad 
and the accession of Jalaluddin.” His acts were marked by 
humane sentiments. In 1291 A.D., there was a dreadful famine 
in Northern India and in 1292 A.D. a Moghul invasion under 
Holakoo Khan, grandson of Chengis Khan, was repelled. 
3,000 Moghul mercenaries were entertained in the Delhi army. 
In 1293 A.D.,™ the Sultan’s nephew Allaudin, formerly governor 
of Kurra, also became governor of Oudh. He had entertained 
certain schemes of conquest which he now began to pursue 
with a view to ultimate independence. 

‘Rama Deva of Deogiri was reputed to possess enormous 
wealth, treasured from a long time, Allaudin’s object was 
not conquest or occupation of territory but plunder. No 
Muhammadan had hitherto set his foot in Southern India and = 
16 anticipated much wealth in store for him. He was conduct- 
ing an expedition in Bhilsa for the Sultan when he heard of 
the vast riches of the Deogiri Raja. Rama Deva was not at 
headquarters and had, besides, sent a large army under his 
son Sankara Deva against the Hoysala king Ballila II, who 
was trying to help the Pandya.” Under these circumstances, 
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Allaudin after reaching the frontier of the Deccan, pressed 
against Deogiri. When Rima Deva heard of this, the invader 
was only twelve miles trom Deogiri, Allaudin defeated the king. 
‘The fortress held out for some time but ultimately capitulated. 
‘The Raja offered a huge ransom which Allaudin accepted. In 
the meantime, Sankara Deva who had returned, advanced and. 
fought the Muhammadan army, ‘The wheel of fortune had, 
however, turned and the Uindus were defeated, almost 
exhausted in the fight, ‘The country round Ellichpur was 
ceded to Allaudin who returned with immense booty to the 
capital. A little while after, the uncle and nephew met and 
Jalaluddin died as a result of foul play. Allandin succeeded 
him as Sultan of Delhi in 1296 A.D.” On his accession to 
the gadi, he tried to court popularity by various conciliatory 
measures. He tried for security on the frontier by driving 
‘back the Mongols, as Balban had done before him. ‘The wealth 
of the Deccan was, however, too tempting to an enterprising 
adventurer and after the defeat of the Mongol invaders, Allaudin 
again turned his attention towards the south. Gujrat which 
had held out for a century was reduced in 1297 A.D., and Raja 
Raja Karan escaped into the territories of Rima Deva 
of Deogiri in the Deccan but his wives, children, elephants, 
baggage and treasure were captured. About the same time, 
another invasion of the Moghuls, under Kootloogh Khan, with 
200,000 horse, and with the object of conquering the entire 
" Hindustan, took place. The invader crossing the Indus 
proceeded to Delhi and encamped, without opposition, on 
‘the banks of the Jumna. The people, fleeing in dismay, crowd- 
ed the capital. Supplies were cut off and famine prevailed, 
‘The nobles advised terms of peace but Allaudin gallantly 
prepared to fight, In spite of treachery, rebellion and dis- 
affection amongst the nobles, followers and army of Allaudin, 
the invader failed to take advantage of the situation and 
returned. ‘This led Alloudin to imagine himselt a second 
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Alexander and to conceive grand projects. He wanted to start 
४ new faith and effect fresh conquests in India itself! In 
1299 A.D., Allaudin marched on Jaipur.” During his absence 
from the capital, his nephew and brother-in-law Rukn Khan 
had rebelled but Allandin soon recovered and his nephew fled 
from the throne! Tater, Jaipur was captured, काक्का 
Dev, his family and garrison were put to the sword. ‘The 
same fate overtook the Raja’s minister who had पाल्‌ traitor 
to him, In 1800 A.D., the first attack on Ranthambhor and 
Chittoor was unsucoessful but in the following year, Rantham~ 
Dhor fell and the defenders committed Johur. ‘Thus, Gujrat, 
Rajputana and Malwa were conquered and the whole of Hindi 
stan came under his firm पारम 

Allaudin’s general, the eunuch Mallik Kafur was entrusted 
with an expedition into Southern India and the campaigns 
were carried on between the years 18011311 A.D. Kafur 
returned to the capital in 1311 A.D. with incredible wealth 
from the accumulated treasuries in the south. In the course 
of his campaigns, the Yidavas of Deogiri were completely sub- 
jugated, the Eloysalas were humbled and their capital plundered, 
the Coromandel was overrun and Muhammadan garrisons were 
quartered at Madura, the ancient Pindyan capital. Dreadful 
‘ernelties were practised by the invaders as we shall sce, 





To continue the narrative, Chittoor was again attacked 
in 1803 A.D., and the attack was contemporaneous with a 
Dlockade of Delhi by the Moghul who, however, retreated again 
for unknown reagons.® In 1304 A.D., Malwa was captured, 
the Raja was defeated and the surrender of ancient Ujjain 
‘was signified by illuminations and rejoicings atthe Muhammadan 
capital. ‘The defeated, yet proud, Raja was taken prisoner to 
Delhi where he declined an insulting offer of freedom. ‘The 
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story goes that his beautiful daughter feigning consent to her 
joining the Sultan's harem by a clever strategy regained for 
her father his freedom. Tn 1305 and 1306, two Moghul invasions 
weresuccesstully repelled. The Muhammadan armies crossed the 
Jndus on plundering raids into Kabul, Ghaznl and Kandahar. 
Tt may thus be affirmed that Allaudin had rid Hindustan of 
most of his enemies and restored comparative tranquillity at 
or about the timo of Mallik Kafur’s southern campaigns. 

Taking advantago of the disturbed condition of affairs 
in the Muhammadan Sultanate at Delhi, Rima Deva had with- 
held the agreed tribute for a period of thrée years. Kafur 
advanced against him with 100,000 horse, reinforced on the 
way by the armies supplied by the governors of Malwa and 
Gujrat. On the frontiers of the Decean, he met: with severe 
opposition and made little progress for a time. He captured 
the daughter of the beautiful Kamala Devi, who like her mother 
defore, was taken to the harem and married to Allaudin’s son. 
‘Mallik Kafur, however, was able to subdue a greater part of the 
‘Mahratta country and foree Rama Deva to sue for peace, 
In 1306 A.D., he agreed again to be 9 feudatory of the Sultan 
Continuing to be faithful to him and during the remaining 
years of his life did not depart from this undertaking.” Rama 
Deva hospitably received Kafur and went with him to Delhi. 

In1909 A.D. in the course of his second expedition, Malik 
‘Kafur proceeded to Warangal, through Deogiri” An army 
sent thither had previously returned unsuccessful.” The 
fortress was reckoned strong and impregnable” ‘The Kaka- 
tiyas of Warangal had a famous queen Rudrimba, ruling a 
vvast territory between 1261 and 1201. It was in her reign that 
Marco Polo visited the Coromandél. She was succeeded by 
her son and heir Pratépa Rudra Deva II. In the course of 
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his campaign, Kafur appeared at Indore, to the north of Hydera~ 
bad and caused terrible constemation and dismay amongst 
‘a people who had never seen the Muhammadans before. He 
encamped before Warangal. After a very valiant defence, 
during the course of which Rudra stood Kafur at bay, the 
fortress was taken by assault, ‘The terms of capitulation 
offered by Pratapa Rudra were accepted, the country was 
भवि under tribute and the general left the capital with a पणा. 
sand camel-loads of booty.” 





Whether Rama Deva of Deogiri had offered assistance as 
‘a vassal of the Delhi Sultan to Mallik Kafur during this march 
against Warangal does not clearly appear. In 1310, again, 
‘Mallik Kafur, on his way to Dorasamudra, halted at Deogiri, 
Sankara Deva, son of Rama Deva, was ruling and must have 
exhibited signs of dissatisfaction towards the Delhi ruler. 
Kafur, however, passed on without serious notice of it on his 
conquering and plundering expedition. His objectives were 
Dorasamudra, capital of the Hoysala Ballilas and the south 
up to the Cape. 


+The Hoysala Ballilas were a Kannada line of kings. 
During three centuries they had acquired enormous wealth 
‘and a large expanse of territory. ‘Though a few decades before 
the empire was torn by internecine strife, it had again reunited 
under King Somegvara, who had proclaimed himself Emperor = 4 
of the south. At the time of which we are speaking, Ballile 4 
‘II was Emperor of the Hoysala Ballalas and was ruling over a 
‘vast tract of country which had remained united and unscathed 
during १ period of political turmoil in the south. His capital 
Dorasamudra (part of which is the modern Halebid) in the - 
fastnesses of the Malnad region, nearabout the ghats of the 
west coast, was in the highest state of prosperity. He had 
heard enough of what the Muhammadan invasion to his country 
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would mean, The Hoysalas were responsible for a special 
style of architecture and the temples in the country were price- 
less gems of the Hoysala art. Ballala, therefore, while his 
army had been sent on a plundering expedition elsewhere, 
learning of the impending Muhammadan invasion, soon returned 
to headquarters, Tis friend and ally, Vira Pandya, on getting 
news of the Muhammadan campaign, despatched a large army 
to agsist him. Ballila, however, offered terms of peace to 
‘Mallik Kafur, The Muhammadan general demanded conversion, 
tribute and Jesia, Finally, Ballala is said to have been taken 
captive to Delhi and afterwards released. ‘The booty of the 
conqueror is said to have comprised 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 
and 96,000 mands of gold.t? 

After the sack of Dorasamudra in 1310 A.D., Mallik Katur 
proceeded still further south, reached the Malabar coast. und 
then carried on his victorious campaign into the interior. ‘The 
plunder of the temples and the wealth that he took back to 
Delhi on his return were enormous. 

Jn 1312 A.D., Mallik Kafur was despatched again against 
the recalcitrant Sankara Deva of Deogiri. The Raja was 
defeated and put to death. The general stayed at the eapital 
for some time collecting all the tributes due to the Sovereign 
at Delhi and sent the proceeds to the Imperial capital. 

Meanwhile, the affairs at Delhi were taking a different 
turn, ‘The king was getting old and feeble. The flames of 
insurrection had told upon the centre of the Sultanate at Delhi, 
Allaudin’s fortune was on the decline, ‘The meridian of his 
“splendour and power had passed. Gujrat, which took the lead, 
‘defeated the general sent against it with great slaughter. ‘The 
‘Rajputs of Chittoor hurled their Muhammadan officers from their 
places and regained their independence. Harapila, the son- 
inlaw of Rama Deva, stirred up the Deccan and expelled 
several of the Muhammadan garrisons, when Mallik Kafur was 
recalled and left the place. Even Kafur was not free from 
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‘treasonable designs against his master. Conspiracies in the 
household and rebellion and defeat of his armies everywhere 
made Alloudin mad with rage, His illness increased and he 
died in 1316 A.D. 

Allaudin was a most notable ruler, We considerably 
extended Muhatamadan territories in India.” His taste for archi- 
tecture, like that of his predecessors, was responsible for a 
number of monuments, chief of which was the Allaudin gato at 
Delhi. The Moghwls enrolled in the Imperial army became 
unruly and dangerous, and one of them was very soon to found 
a new dynasty. For the purposes of our narrative what is 
more important, howover, is the effoct of Allaudin’s invasions 
and of his policy towards the Hindus which had a profound 
bearing on the formation of a Hindu coalition in the south 
against the Muhammadans. Whether he was merciless and fana- 
tical like the Central Asian warriors of the previous centuries, 
whether he distributed gifts with a vain liberality on the 
one hand as he slaughtered on the other, and whatever the 
‘extent of wholesale massacres of armed or unarmed and defence- 
less Hindus, man, woman and child to which he may have been 
responsible, are matters which have to be judged from the 
standards of his day. bn Batuta’s claim for him as one of the 
best Sultans is not considered to be justified by V. A. Smith 
either by the manner of obtaining his throne or by the history 
of his acts as Sultan’ Barani, ‘the excellent historian’ 
of Smith, refers to his crafty cruelty and disgusting vice, ‘He 
shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh was guilty of.’ 
Ho ruthlessly killed everyone likely to endanger his throne 
and his nobles’ heads were cut off, root and branch, almost 
to @ man. He initiated @ new horror, women and children 
were not spared, He was a particularly savage tyrant, with 
very little regard for justice. ‘The bulk of his subjects were 
‘Hindus. He enforced the practices of his predecessors with 
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great precision and dofiniteness. Rules and regulations were 
drawn up for grinding down the Hindus and for depriving them. 
of their property and wealth by every possible means, ४० 88 
to reduce them to a position of helpless indigence. Half the 
produce, instead of the usual sixth, was taken from the land 
in years of plenty as well as during seasons of drought ond 
famine. In his reign, no Hindu could hold up his head, and 
in the house no sign of gold or silver, or of any,superfiuity 
‘was to be seen, ‘These things, which nourish insubordination 
and rebellion, were no longer to be found. Blows, confinement 
in the stocks, imprisonment and chains were all employed 
to enforce payment.” Add to these, an organised system of 
espionage and punishments, regulation of prices by executive 
fiat ond establishment of state granaries on a large scale, it was 
small wonder that this fantastic regulation should die with 
him, that during his latter days, in the wake of his tyranny, 
success should no longer attend his arms and that the country 
should be the hot-bed of intrigue and rebellion. ‘The demands 
of Allaudin’s military departments were exacting. Heavy 
tributes were levied on South Indian kingdoms. Royal wealth 
constituted materials of war and the temple treasuries 
provided for long journeys, the military necessities and the 
distinctive methods of warfare. 


‘Phe policy of Allandin has been justified by some historians 
‘on the exigencies and needs of the time and to punish the 
wealthy and rebellioug Hindus." ‘The vigour, efficiency and 
comprehensiveness of his centralised administrative system 
appear to have: brought peace and security. ‘The Muslim 
rule became an imperial power. Institutional life was developed. 
‘and whatever threatened to impair the efficiency of the State 
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‘was crushed aside, ‘The cheapness of the necessaries of life 
under State regulations and control increased the happiness of 
the people and bound them more closely to the personal des- 
potism of the emperor," in which the people acquiesced as 
it gave them peace and security from Mongol invasions. 
1 
South Indian Kingdoms 

On the death of Allaudin, Mubarak became Sultan and 
reigned for a period of four years, He was inept, drunken, 
rovengefal and vicious. Nevertheless, two successes attended 
the Mubammadan armies. ‘The Imperial hold on Gujrat was 
tightened. In Deogiri, the Raja, Harapila Deva had revolted, 
The Sultan proceeded against him in person to the Deccan 
and recovered the country of the Mahrattas. Earapdla was 
unable to मौनः any great resistance. He was captured and 
parbarously flayed alive in 1318 A.D. Deogixi became the 
first Muhammadan provinee south of the Vindhyas and attempts 
wore hereafter to be made for extending their territories with 
Deogiri as centre.* The Sultan triumphantly returned and 
soon gave way to his weaknesses. He was ultimately killed 
in 1820 at the instance of one of his ‘trusted’ subordinates 
Malik Khusru and thus the dynasty of Allaudin came to an 
abrupt end, Khusru as Nasirudin was Sultan only in name and 
but for 9 short time. His alleged favour of Hindus against 
‘Muhammadans was an additional ground of complaint against 
him and Ghazi Beg Tughlak became Sultan in 1921," 

‘The Raja of Warangal had revolted and thrown off the 
Mubammadan yoke, in the meantime." Te tried to rally the 
forces of Hinduism while his general, Muppidinayaka, marched 
through Kinch! as far as ‘Crichinopoly. ‘The Sultan's eldest 
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gon Ulugh Khan advanced in person and conducted the siege 
of the capital, but Pratapa Rudra Deva detended admirably, 
‘The besiegers lost heavily by hot winds and severe weather. 
‘he army was considerably depleted by desertion and pestilence 
‘as well as in actual fight. ‘The survivors were greatly dispirited. 
‘The prince raised the siege and returned, He was hotly pur- 
sued by the enemy who slaughtered his men. A number of his 
officers who had deserted him equally suffered at the hands 
of the enemy. In the following year, the prince came with a 
fresh army and renewed the siege. ‘The successes of the prince 
over Warangal which was named Sultanpur were celebrated 
at Delhi.” The offer made to the Raja of Warangal describes 
the character of the Muhammadan invasions. Hehad to become 
‘a Mussalman, give up all earthly possessions to “the faithfnl”” 
or puthis neck under the sword, By 1823, Warangal was placed 
‘under permanent tribute and Muhammadan depradations were 
carried on as far as Ramesvaram, leaving garrisons at various 
places, chief of which was Madura. ‘These Mubammadan con- 
quests were devastating and subversive of Hindu civilisation. 
‘This provoked reaction. A scheme to transfer the capital to 
Deogiti was a result. ‘The opposition to it strengthened." 
Jn the meantime, the Sultan had been invited to intervene and 
decide the case of a disputed succession and, for this purpose, 
had marched across Bengal as far as Sonargon near Dacca. 
He left Bengal practically independent, although he brought 
with him to Delhi an important provincial prince as captive. 
In 1328, he died and was succeeded by his son Muhammad bin 
प्रणम 

‘Muhammad bin Tughlak ruled till 1351 A.D,, ic, he was 
Sultan of Delhi for practically the whole period of our survey. 
ए, Smith says: “‘The parricide™ gathered the froits of his 
crime and occupied the throne without opposition.” He 
ocoupied it for twenty-six years characterised by a “tyranny as 
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atrocious as any on record in the sad annals of human devilry 
and then died in his bed. Tike Allaudin, he seoured favour by 
lavish largess scattering without stint the golden treasures of his 
father. He is described as one of the most astonishing kings 
mentioned in the records of the world. He was a mixture 
of opposites. Ho patronised learning and art and encouraged 
relief to the sick and needy on the one hand, while on the other 
his heavy exactions and grinding tyranny knew no limitations, 
Duties on the necessaries of life left the fields uncultivated, 
Tndustrialists ceased to labour; farmers fled to the woods 
and lived by rapine. Curreney was tampered with and inflated. 
Paper money was introduced. Capital was changed to Deogiri 
from Delhi and the removal of the population was enforced 
with untold and unimaginable horror. Later, the capital was 
changed again. The instability of government became widely 
known. Ferishta records: “Public credit could not long 
subsist in a state so liable to revolutions as Hindustan; for 
how could the people in the remote provinces receive for money, 
the base representative of a treasury that so often changed its 
master #” 

His attempts to conquer Persia and China and the expendi- 
ture incurred in buying off the Moghul invaders were more than 
anything else responsible for the inflated currency of his day." 
Add to these mad projects, the personal pique which twice 
changed the capital to a distance of 700 miles. Of his reign, we 
have the contemporary records of the Muhammadan chronicler 
Ton Batuta and of Alberuni, ‘The occasion when Muhammad 
‘Tughlak undertook an invasion of the south, appears to have 
deen considered propitious for a Hindu revolt in the Deccan 
country and for organising 9 powerful Hindu confederacy to 
meet the Muhammadan onrush. It is generally believed that 
Ballala IIT, aided thereto by the contemporary Kakatiya king, 
brought this about. Ballila IIT who had been taken as prisoner 
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in 1810 had retuned by 1313.8 Dorasamudra, his capital, 
had been rebuilt by 1316." In the course of the next decade, 
Ballila III is said to have been continuously active on his 
northern frontier, at Tiravannimnalai, Vijayanagara or Hosa- 
pattana and elsewhere, quietly and unnoticed reorganising 
his resources. From 1828 onwards, he was carrying on @ 
systematic campaign against the Sultanate of Madura! 
Besides, carly in Tughlak’s reign, the Kerala ruler Ravivarman 
‘Kulagckhara had turned out the Muhammadan garrisons in the 
‘Tamil country.” ‘The northern frontier of Balléla’s territory 
‘was in charge of a number of generals, three of whom happened 
to be brothers, ‘They held the frontiers, from the west coast 
little north of Goa right across up to the mouth of the river 
Krishna, successfully. ‘The flank of the Muhammadan provinee 
of Deogiri was watched by the Kakatiyas, at the time nomi- 
nally under tribute to Mubaminad. Ballala II was thus able 
to carry on a war in the south against the Madura rulers un- 
molested by any action of Muhammad till he fell fighting in 
1342 at Beribi (Chirchi).!” Ballala IV followed soon after. 
Muhammad Tughlak after putting down® rebellions and. 
conspiracies in the headquarters of his dominions turned his 
attention to the.south to reassert his authority there. He 
invaded both Warangal and Dorasamudra about 1927-28 A.D. 
On this occasion, the Hoysala capital was left undisturbed 
when Ballila delivered up the fugitive Babaudin according 
to one account but according to another Dorasamudra was 
completely razed to the ground. A permanent garrison was 
located at Madura and it continued for seven years.” His 
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‘vast Hmpire now extended from Sonargon to Gujrat and Lahore 
to Ma’abar and ho ruled over the largest empire .of any — 
Miuhammadan ruler. 

‘Muhammad's troubles in the north were not over. Wo 
have already narrated the circumstances which made his terri- 
tories an active voleano, ‘The southern rulers were thus able 
to gather their efforts together and carry on petty skirmishes 
on the frontier. 

‘Thre was a Hindu revolt at Delhi in 1320 A.D. side by 
side with the disaffection in the army of the Deocan. Further, 
the Muhammadans of Bengal and of the Decean were ever ready 
to rebel against the central power at Delhi, In Bengal, which 
was isolated from the south, they did not receive the assistance 
and co-operation of the Hindus in their efforts. But in the 
Deccan, where even the Hindu rolers had somo of them 
employed Muhammadans in their armies, such help and co-opera- 
tion as was required was at hand. It is said that the Hindu 
rebels at Delhi in 1320 A.D. were in secret understanding with 
‘the Rajas of tho Deocan, nor is this improbable considering 
‘the number of hostages from amongst them at the Imperial 
‘court. ‘There is further evidence of the fact that in response 
to a revolt ab headquarters, there was insurrection and rebel- 
ioninthesouth. ‘That was how Muhammad Tughlak as Crown 
Prince had suffered disaster in his first siege of Warangal 
when the traitorous officers in his army had joined its Hindu 
Rajat 

‘Muhammad Tughlak’s invasion of the Decoan is variously 4 
accounted for. The idea of # central capital for all India includ 
ing the south, exhibition of prowoss of the Imperial arm 
punishment of recaloitrant Hindu princes and a little quiet 
in the northern provinces are amongat these. ‘The prospective 
conqueror of China, Persia, Nepal and other countries would 
further be anxious to have all India completely subject and 
submissive to his rale, ‘The Yadava kingdom of Deogiri was 
4 Muhammadan province and Muhammadan officers had heen 
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appointed to rule over the Kakatiya territory of Warangal. 
One of his nephews variously described bup perhaps ४ cousin,” 
Bahdudin Gustasp held a government as Viceroy of the 
Deccan. He rebelled against the Sultan, tempted to aspire 
‘to the throne on the wave of the prevailing general discontent. 
He openly raised the standard of revolt against Muhammad 
‘Tughlak, We had great influence in the country and conse- 
quently his rebellion assumed serious dimensions and spread 
throughout the Deccan, His efforts mot with some initial 
successes, Bahdudin’s rebellion at Sagar was tho signal for 
other revolts clsewhere. Further, the establishment of a 
Muhammadan Sultanate under a Muhammadan governor at 
Madura may have also provoked the ffoysala and Kakatiya 
rulers to join their resources and make a stand for themselves.” 
‘The Sultan sent Khaja Jehan, the governor of Gujrat against 
Gustasp. A battle was fought near Deogiri in which 
Babdudin was badly beaten, After suftering terrible loss, 
hois said to have fled to the Raja of Kampili in the Karnataka 
country for refuge, In the meantime, the Sultan had advanced 
in person as the rebel’s position at Kampili was considered to 
be powerful and fixed Deogiri for his headquarters. It was 
then that, pleased with its situation and strength, he deter- 
mined to change his capital, a change fraught with such dire 
consequences. ‘The Raja of Anegondi—one of the chief princes 
of the infidels"—sheltered the rebel nephew of the Sultan and. 
advanced to Kampili to oppose him in person. After being 
twice defeated, the Sultan finally subdued the Raja who ran 
into the fastnesses of Anegondi situated amongst inaccessible 
mountains forrefuge. Even that fortress did not long survive the 
siege of the Sultan’s forces. ‘The Raja of Kampili was captured 
and put in prison. According to Ibn Batuta, he commanded 
५ great fire to be prepared and lit, into which his wives and 
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children and others threw themselves to be saved from 
dishonour, while himself and a few of his followers fought 
to the end till the fortress was taken along with the inhabitants 
who were converted into Islam.” 

‘The Kampili Raja realised his dangerous situation ; his 
stores of grain were exhausted and he was in imminent peril 
of capture, Hoe was resolved to dio with his family and his 
trusted lieutenants, He advised Babaudin to go to Ballila 
who would defend him.” While, however, Bahiudin had 
managed to flee for protection to the court of the Ballala 
who was then residing in his residential capital of Tonnur, 
the Sultan proceeded thither and Ballila anticipating what 
‘was in store for him by a refusal, prudently delivered up the 
fugitive. Bah@udin was taken to Dethi and flayed alive. 
According to a description of this incident given by Ibn 
Batuta, “They bound his legs and tied his arms to his 
neck, and 80 conducted him to the Sultan. He ordered the 
prisoner to be taken to the women, his relations, and there 
insulted and spat upon him. ‘Then he ordered him to be skinned 
alive, and, as his skin was torn off, his flesh was cooked with 
rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the 
remainder was put into a great dish and given to the elephants 
to eat, but they would not touch it. ‘The Sultan ordered his 
skin to be stuffed with straw, and to be placed along with the 
remains of Bahadur Bura,?” and to be exhibited throughout 
the country,” showing how traitors to the king would perish. 
Subsequently, the loathsome object was sent to the Governor 
of Sind who directed its burial. ‘The Sultan was infuriated ; 
he pursued the Governor to death and had a Kasi who had 
supported him flayed alive." 

‘With these before us, we can easily see that the internal 
administration of Hindustan was rapidly drifting into ruin, 
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Rigorous collection reduced the peasantry to beggary. People 
with anything at all had no recourse but to rebel. ‘The Sultan 
vowed revenge and hatred against his own subjects. On one 
occasion, he “led forth his army to ravage Hindustan, He 
व the country waste from Kanauj to Dalman (on the 
Ganges in Ondh) and every person that fell to his hands he 
slew. Many of the inhabitonts fled and took refugo in the 
jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, and every 
individual that was captured was killed.” ‘The victims 
‘were mostly Hindus and this fact added. to the pleasure of his 
chase, In the south of India, exaggerated accounts of even 
these proceedings circulated and it looked as if his intolerance, 
ambition and ferocity had no limitations whatever. ‘The 
security of the ancient dynasties was shaken by the rapidly 
advancing terror of this kind, ‘The result was inevitable, if 
the Hindus did not bestir themselves betimes. The Hindu states 
‘would be over-run, devastated, the royal families disappearing, 
followed with a certain destruction of the religion, temples, cities 
and whatever was worth living for and dying for, of the Hindus. 
‘As Talboys Wheeler says, the interval (1321-47 A.D.) was 
of profound significance. While a revolt was suppressed its 
causes Were not removed; it was liable to break again, 
Muhamma’s proceedings frightened the Rajas as well as the 
‘Muhammadan atmies in the Deccan who broke into mutiny. 

Of the revolutions in Bengal, on the Mavabar coast, in 
Deogiri and in the South, the most formidable was that in the 
Deccan. A confederacy was organised with the avowed object: 
of turning out the Muhammadans from South India, Whoever 
were the leaders had a clear vision and wonderful foresight. 
‘The campaign was eminently successful and a Hindu Empire 
was ostablished at Vijayanagara, the site of the present rnins 
of Hampe. 

‘This war was a patriotic struggle for the Hindus for mere 
oxistence and for the preservation of all that was cherished 
as sacred from a religious point of view. 
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We must also remember that the Delhi Sultanate had 
overgrown and become weak. The condition of affairs there 
‘was unsatisfactory. In the South, warlike feeling still possessed. 
‘the people, who had lost power only recently. ‘There was a 
chance for able adventurers which was fortunately utilised 
to the full and to the best and lasting advantage of the people 
concerned. 

The condition of South India in this period of the four- 
teenth century may be broadly described as follows: On 
the north-west, the Yadavas of Deogiri (centre of a regular 
‘Muhammadan provincial administration) were on the line of the 
‘Narmada, and on the north-east, the Kakatiyas of Warangal a 
subordinate Muhammadan kingdom could be said to bar invasion 
from the Bengal side and the Central Provinces. The Hoy- 
salas of Dorasamudra once defeated by the Muhammadans bore 
the brant of the trouble and formed the defence. To the south 
of them were the Pandyas feeling Muhammadan pressure, ‘The 
‘Mussalman conquest of the south was not permanent. Under 
Muhammad Tughlak, the terrors of Islam began to wane and the 
Hindus of the south at last learned the folly of discord. Out 
of the chaos of the southern kingdoms, rose the Bmpire of Vijaya- 
nagora in 1336. 

‘Vijayanagara 

‘Why Vijayanagara was selected as the capital of the new 
found Empire is the next question for consideration. 

‘The date of the foundation of Vijayanagara which sub- 
sequently formed a bulwark for the defence of Hindu rights 
cannot be exactly determined. According to Sewell," though 
the earliest settlement at Hampe cannot be assigned to any 
definite age, a town is said to have existed there as early as 
1100 A.D. ‘The poet Marinara refers to the Viripakga temple 
in his works dated 1160-1250 A.D. ‘The Dharmakarta 
of the Pampépati temple asserts the existence of inscriptions 
and records to prove that in 1199 A.D. the great gopura of 
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the first Prakara was originally built. Fergusson" dates the 
foundation as 1118 A.D. by Vijayarayulu. ‘This contradicts 
tho Dharmakarta’s account which places the commencement 
of the dynasty in 1336 A.D, (8, 1258), by Vidya Ramaswami 
(Vidyaranya). 

Dr. R. Shama Sastri refers to a few inscriptions of the 
ancient kings of Anegondi. He mentions $ 910 and says 
that long before the Gajapathi Kings of Anegondi came 
‘on the scene, Hampe and Anegondi formed part of the famous 
Célukyan Empire in the tenth century A.D., and that these 
parts were ruled by some Jaina princes. 

According to Mr. फ, Suryanarayana Rao, Anegondi was 
in existence long prior to Vijayanagara and in thaearlier periods 
of its history it was noted for considerable influence and power. 
Its chiefs were men of resource and even the early Muhammadan 
rulers had sought their assistance. It was not a mere suburb. 
Besides, it had many natural advantages. ‘The original name 
of the-city where the ruins of Hampe now stand was Vijaya- 
nagara ; it later became famous as Vidydinagara under the 
inspiration of the sage Vidyaranya.‘* Mr. Suryanarayana 
Rao, considers Vijayanagara to have been founded about 1150 
A.D. during the time of Vijayadhvaja, Anegondi having ceased 
to be the capital and the same to have been later revived as 
Vidydnagara in 1336 A. 

According to Francis Buchanan, the Yidava dynasty of 
‘Vijayanagara is a matter of great curiosity and not yet well 
understood"? He refers to Gramapaddhati and gives im- 
possible dates like 493 A.D. for the foundation of Vijayanagara, 
near the old city of Anegondi, then wrested from the Turks, 
‘He later on cites Rimappa's Rayapaddhati and says'* the 
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Yavanas of Anegondi ruled there for fifty-four years till 836 
A.D, Hoysalas took it from them andlater changed their capital 
to Dorasamudra, Kampina Rayas ruled at Anegondi for thirty 
‘years till the death of Komara Ramanitha, (849-901 A.D.). एणा 
Rayas, nine princes for 145 years, i.¢., 1062-3 A.D., were followed 
by eighteen princes of Andhra descent for 211 years, till it became 
the property of the Mlechchas who were driven out in 1836 4.1), 

If it be permissible to go still further back to the legendary 
period, it will be found that this was 9 part of the Kigkinda 
Kingdom of Sngriva, from which he was turned out by his 
brother Vali. Rama, the celebrated hero of the Ramayana, 
the great Hindu epic, befriended Sugriva, first meeting him at 
the source of fhe Pampa or Tungabhadra river, where the 
famous Hindu Empire was afterwards to take its rise.® Names 
of places in the vicinity of Hampe are identical with those of 
the Ramayana. Janamejaya Raya, son of the emperor Pari- 
git is said to have been ruling the kingdom from Hastinspura, 
in peace and wisdom, and whether the inscriptions be genuine 
or otherwise, the story is given, Heras seems to rely on them’ 
but for the dates.%! 

‘The temple of Viropakga is said to have existed in 1237 
A.D. The temple can be seen to be a collection of buildings 
erected at different periods, ‘The Bhuvaneévarl shrine appears 
to have been built in the Cilukyan style of about the eleventh 
or twelfth century, admittedly anterior to the art of Vijaya- 
nagara, and there are Jaina temples on the Hemakiita Hill. 

‘Two inscriptions of Harihara I describe him as ५ chieftain 
ruling over Navakhanda with Kunjarakona as capital." Rey. 
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‘Heras remarks Navakhanda is not mentioned and suggests 
that references are not reliable but even he accepts the existence 
of the place as certain."* 

According to Dr. Fleet, the Vijayanagara inscriptions 
refer to the kingdom of Hastinavati or Hampo or Hampe-Hasti- 
navati or Anegondi."® Rajakdlanirnaya refors to it as Hastina 
Kona, and an inscription of 1347 under Marappa describes it 
as Hastini.” 

Prof. 8, V. Venkateswara in his article “New Light on 
the Beginnings of Vijayanagara” refers to Rajakila- 
niruaya, His account is partly based on this work. ‘The 
authorship is ascribed to Vidyéranya, a disciple of Vidya- 
Sankara. ‘The origin of the empire is said to have been 
narrated in secrecy by Vidydranya to his brother 
Bharati ‘Krigna when the latter was the pontiff of Sringeri. 
From this account, wo learn that the city of Vijayanagara was 
‘once famous in history but of late years had suffered a decline 
The sage Vidyatirtha, ie, Vidyasankara, the preceptor of 
Vidyaranya, had decided to revive the glory of Vijayanagara 
and had taken up his abode at Matangaparvata closeby. 
Madhavaedrya and his brother Sayana, who had no issue, 
approached the sage in his aérama, to implore him for progeny. 
‘Meanwhile, the two brothers, Harihara and Bukka, of the 
Kuru Vamga, who were out on a hunting excursion also came 
there. ‘These brothers were treasurer and secretary respeo- 
tively of Pratapa Rudra Deva of Warangal. When the 
Sultan defeated that Raja and took him captive, they 
served as treasurers of the Raja Rimanitha, A. little 
while after, he too was slain and then the brothers were carried 
‘off by the Sultan's troops to Delhi. When they were sub- 
sequently released, they returned and took up their abode 
at Hastina Kona on the banks of the Tungabhadra river. 
According to tho Professor, Harihara and Bukka, on their 
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meeting Vidyatirtha, became worshippers of the God Vira- 
pakga at Hampe. ‘This part of the Rajakilanirnaya will be 
considered a little later; the account, however, will show 
that there was existing previously to the origin of the Empire 
of Vijayanagara, a city not altogether unknown. We shall 
also presently see the connection of Ballala ITI, the Hoysala 
‘Emperor of the time, with Vijayanagara, 

‘The present tiny hamlet of Hampe grew up around the 
great and famous temple of Pampipati on the southern bank 
of the tributary of the Perdore in the Hospot taluk of the Bellary 
district. Tho remains cover au area of nine square miles and 
a far larger area, if we should take into consideration the old 
fortifications and outposts. Anegondi in the Nizam’s dominions 
across the Tungabhadra river formed a northern outpost of 
the city, Kampili serving as an eastern frontier of the famous 
capital. Of course, Hospet once formed part of the extensive 
imperial city, by the name of Nagalapur, in honour of Nagala 
Devi, a favourite courtesan of Krishnadeva Raya. Mr. M. H. 
Ramasarma in a very interesting article on “The Vestiges of 
Kummata’ refers to Bahadur Bande, Kudure Kallu, 
‘Madigara Hampayyana Gudda (named after one of Kumara 
Ramandtha’s generals) and Haje Kummata, and to the forti- 
fications of Hosa Kummata in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, to Kumira Rémana Durga‘and the elephant stables. 
Perhaps, they were included among the suburbs of Vijaya- 
nagara, 

I believe that Vijayanagara, just before its emergence as 
a capital of the most powerful Hindu Empire of the south 
‘under Harihara and Bukka, was familiarly known as Hosa- 
pattana and was a residential capital of Ballila II, then Hoy- 
sala emperor. A number of inscriptions of the period describe 
Ballila as having been in the nelevidu of Hosapattana. I 
further think that it was in the Hoysala country and that Hari- 
hara and Bukka were themselves chieftains under the 
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[1 in all probability. Tam aware Mr. Rice says Hosa- 
pattana was not in the Bloysala country” but I am inclined 
to agree with Father Heras who accepts the view of Sir Walter 
Elliot. 

Vijayanagara was a part of the Kuntala kingdom and 
Vinayaditya Hoysala was the ornament of the Kuntala domi- 
nions.® Vijayanagar belonged to Kuntala, a district of the 
Karnataka country. — Ingoriptions of the time of 
Devariya I, 1430 A.D., describe Vijayanagara as situated 
in the Kuntala country 3 in the midst of the Karnataka Des 
which was the abode of all wealth and which equalled heave 
In the time of Acyutariya also, 1838, Vidyanagara belonged 
to the government of Kuntaladesa,.™ and likewise under Sada- 
Siva in 1555.% Prof. Venkateswara says that Harihara and 
Bukka on their release by the Muhammadans set up 9 kingdom 
at Anegondi (Hastinakonapura), included in the Kuntala Desa 
for several years® 

Dr. R. Shama Sastri seeks to identify Hosapattena of 
the inscriptions with Sakrepattana in the Chikmagalur taluk 
of the district of Kadur # but no one before him has done « 
Hosapattana was also called Hosabampeyapattana.2 

It we come to the inscriptions of Ballala III, we find 
Penukonda was a part of the Hoysala dominions. In 1328, 
‘Macayadannfyaka was ruling at Penukonda as 9 Hoysala 
Viceroy. A son of Ballila IIT, known as Vira Virdpakga 
Ballala or Vira Vijaya Virdpikga was crowned at osapattana.2” 
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This prince, afterwards Ballala IV, was familiarly 
kmown as Hampiah or Hampe Vodeyar. In 1339 A.D,, 
Balléla TI was ruling in happiness at Sri Vira Vijaya Vird- 
pakga Pura as his residential capital, and was sole monarch 
by his own valour. ‘There are, besides, inscriptions at Hampe 
referring to the Hoysalas, implying thereby that Hampe was 
part of the Hoysala Empire In 1385, it was Bukka’s capital 
‘and in the Hoysala country ; and a number of Vijayanagara 
inscriptions refers to Hosapattana. Bukka ascends and reigns 
from the great throne of the new Vijayanagara.? Hlaving 
conquered the whole world, he built a splendid city, the city 
of victory, and became Maharajadhiraja.™ He inhabited the 
city that bore the name Vijaya* Ae made Vijayanagara 
his permanent metropolis. 

‘Hosapattana was apparently known also as Hosabetta," 
Hosanad,"% where Ballila TIT was ruling. Hospet_ of modem 
‘times cannot be a corruption of Hosapattana and even if it be, 
it will not negative obviously our hypothesis. 

Even a cursory glance at the inscriptions of Ballila 1” 
will show the importance attached by him to Hosapattana, 
which is identical with Vijayanagara and the present ruins 
of Hampe. 

What was the reason for Ballila IIE attaching so much 
importance to Hosapattanat We have already recounted 
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in the preceding pages the fate that overtook the kingdoms 
of the south from the campaigns of Allauddin onwards, and the 
efforts of the Hindu Rajas to prevent Muhammadan advance 
for the preservation of the Hindu religion, Ballala’s multi- 
plication of capitals at Tiruvonnamalai and Hosapattana must 
have been to secure the frontiers of his Empire against foreign 
aggression and to be in touch with the other Hindu Rajas. The 
northern frontier was a vulnerable portion of his dominions 
and the Raja of Warangal had been proceeded against in 1326. 
Like Unnamale on the eastern frontier, strategy required his 
continuous presence on this side to guard against any onrush 
of the Muhammadan army, 

‘The distinguished geologist, It. Newbold in 1846 described: 
the ruins in these words: “The whole of the extensive site 
occupied by the ruins of Bijianugger on the south bank of the 
‘Tumbuddra, and of its suburb Anegundi on the northern bank, 
is occupied by great, bare piles of bosses and granite and grani- 
toidal gneiss, separated by rocky defiles and narrow rugged 
valleys encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some 
of the larger flat-bottomed valleys are irrigated by aqueducts 
from the river. ++ The peaks, tars and logging 
stones of Bijianugger and Ancgundi indent the horizon in 
picturesque confusion, and are scarcely to be distinguished 
from the more artificial ruins of the ancient metropolis of the 
Decoan, which are usually constructed with blocks quarried 
from their sides, and lie in grotesqueness of outline and 
massiveness of character with alternate airiness and solidity 
exhibited by nature in the nicely poised logging stones and 
columnar piles, and in the walls of the prodigious cuboidal 
blocks of granite which often crest and top her massive domes 
and ridges in natural cyolopean masonry." The great city 
of Vijayanagara was situated near very steep mountains. Ib 
had a circumference of over sixty miles, ‘The walls of tho 
fortress were carried up to the hills, enclosing the valleys at 
their foot. 
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“It a straight line be drawn on the map of India from, 
Bombay to Madras,” says Sewell in his monumental work, The 
Forgotten Empire “about halfway across will be found the 
river Tungabhadra, formed 6f two rivers, ‘Tunga and Bhadra, 
which flows in a wide cireuit north and east to join the Krishna 
not far from Kurnool. In the middle of its course, the Tunga- - 
bhadra ents through a wild rocky country lying about forty 
miles north-west of Bellary, and north of the railway line 
from Bellary to Dharwar.” It is certain that Anegondi was 
ini existence as a fortified town about 1330 A.D, the residence 
of a family of chiefs in possession of 9 small state. In the 
earlier days, the lofty hills of granite in the area must haye 
een utilised by them for erecting a strong fortress with its 
ase on the stream. ‘The advantage of the stream was that it, 
was not fordable at any point within many miles from that 
place, the water was running in it throughout the year and in 
all seasons and during times of flood, it would overfiow its 
banks besides forming a turbulent rushing torrent with danger- 
ons falls at several points in its course. 

After the fall of the Anegondi chiefs, who probably were 
feudatories of the Hoysalas, the Hindu Rajas must have felt 
the other side of the Tungabhadra river more secure for defence 
against the Muhammadan invaders from the north. Anegondi 
was @ good defence against southern advances because of the 
river between an hostile army and the Anegondi kingdom, but 
it was found powerless to resist an attack from the north. It 
must therefore be that Ballala IIT and Harihara after him 
realised the importance of a river frontier and raised a capital 
at Vijayanagara, 








THE MYTH OF WAR IN HEAVEN AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 
By M. YAMUNACHARYA, M.A. 


Wan in Heaven is an old world-myth. It figures in the oldest 
Scripture of humanity, the Vedas. And it appears in 
the war between the dragon Vytra and Indra, Vytra being 
‘the Asura, and Indra, the Deva, depicted in various forms 
in the Rg-Veda and elsewhere. In the Sambitas (¢.g., Yajus) 
Devisura Yuddha is an oft-repeated incident. (Kyena 
Yajur-Veda Samhita, I. 5.1). In the Manichen doctrine and 
the Zend Avesta, this idea reappears again as the two primeval 
dual forces, the Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd) and Ahriman, ‘The 
formier is the good spirit, the latter the evil. The dragon- of 
the Veda (Vytra) is Ahi, the serpent, and Abri the Zend for 
the Sanskrit Abi, is the old serpent. ‘The Ahi is the Vytrasura. 
In the Talmud, we have Asmodeus (the destroyer), the king of 
the devils. In the Bible, he is Satan who tempts Jesus and 
he is Mara in the legendary life of the Buddha. 

‘Wars between gods are a common feature of Greek as well 
as of Hindu Mythology. Wars between the two deities, Siva and 
Vignu, and between the two cults called after them came to 
26 variously depicted in the Purdnas. To choose a typical 
stance, in the Vignu Purdna, there breaks out a war between 
Siva and Vignu in connection with the Binisura legend, Bina 
‘being a demon, whose guardian deity Siva became. Kysna, 
the incarnation of Vignu, fought with him ;, and two fevers 
came into existence the Siva-Jvara and Vignu-Jvara, the 
latter vanquishing the former. Siva deserted Bina to his 
fate and Krgna chopped off Bina’s thousand arms. Such stories 
of rivalry appear in the Purinas, ad libitum, 

‘The idea of good and evil forces in perpetual and eternal 
conflict: with each other took definite philosophical shape in 
the doctrine of Manichwism. Dr. L. Thorndike writes: “In 
‘the early years of the Sassanid dynasty, Mani or Manes had 
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‘again presented the doctrine of two great contending powers, 
the good and evil, in a form called Manichaism which invaded 
‘the Roman Bmpire. Later, it revived as a Christian heresy 
in the twelfth century in medimval Burope, while fragments 
of Manichwan manuscripts have in recent years been discovered 
in Central Asia and Western China,” (2. 286, A Short History 
of Civilization.) Tt is evident that Manicheism is very muclr 
later than Zend Avesta. ‘Che founder Mani belongs to the third 
century A.D. His system is, according to Dr. Brewer, an 
“agglomeration of the Magian and Ohristian religions inter- 
larded with a little Buddhism.” Mani was born in Babylonia, 
He travelled extensively in the Bast and is said to have visited 
India and China, He was much influenced by the Persian 
ualism, having won the recognition of the Emperor Shapur 
and exercising considerable influence under Hormuz, His 
teaching is founded on the Persian (Avestic) dualism of the 
two opposite powers of light and darkness, Ahura Mazda and 
Abriman, (See A. A. Bevan’s Article on “Manichaism” in 
‘Dr. Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Bthies, Vol. VIII.) 
In Egypt, Osiris is the holy light whose reign is interrupted 
‘by ‘Typhon, the Spirit of Evil. Greece has Jupiter warring 
with the Titans, Many such parallels have been discovered 
by scholars between Vedic, Greek and Norse mythology. 
In India, the Bhagavad-Gita has a whole chapter devoted 
‘to the explication of differences of Daiva and Asura refined 
into a difference between the Daivic and the Asurie types of 
human character. ‘he sixth verse of the XVI chapter of the 
Gita states: “dean dhiita sargai lokéemin daiva dsura 
eva cha”, १.९ there are two categories in creation, gods and 
demons, constantly arrayed in war in opposite camps. Another 
very ancient legend refers to Madhu Sadana, or Vignu, the 
slayer of Madhu, albeit Madhu and Kaitabha are the auricular 
defeedation of Vignu, showing Viynu to be the common 
source of the dual powers working in the universe. ‘There is 
‘then the old legend of the churning of the Milky Ocean, 
connected with the Kirma-avatira of Vignu, where Devas 
and Asuras pull the serpent Vasuki wound round the mountain 
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acting as the churning rod, in opposite directions. Here comes 
out the fact’ that the adverse forces contribute to the success 
of the good forces ; for ambrosia is churned out of the Milky 
Ocean, which the gods alone come to possess and partake of. 

‘These myths are not without profound philosophical 
significance. As they belong mostly to the childhood of the 
human race, the mythological stage of human progress 
according to August Comte, one can surmise how the idea of 
war between forces of good and forces of evil within the con= 
sefousness of man as well as in the external universe, where 
Nature seemed to present, to man’s vision both a benevolent 
as well as a malevolent aspect, found imaginative and pictorial 
expression in such legends and myths briefly alluded to in this 
article, ‘The old Vytra-Indra legend is, according to onc 
interpretation, the mythical representation of thunder and 
lightning smiting the clouds to release their contents, the 
precious rain on earth which, were it not for the emiting, would 
not form rain by condensation of moisture and fall on earth. 
‘This is the meaning of the war in Heaven and the metaphor 
ig reduced to the scientific truth of dual forees or powers 
resulting in the Cosmic process. The Byhadaranyaka Upani- 
gat relates how Brahman, for the sake of creation, split itself 
into two halves the male and female principles, or active and 
passive principles, in order to beget the universe. We have such 
cosmic principles, such as the centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
the positive (anode) and negative (cathode) poles of electricity, 
the anabolic and katabolic forces of all metabolism, protons 
and electrons, the positive and negative charges of electricity, 
inertia and motion, inspiration and expiration and the like. 
Im the words of Rabindranath ‘Tagore “The manifestation of 
the Gods is on the positive sideof truth ; on the negative side 
are the Titans,” 

‘The archangels in Mabi-Vignu’s Heaven are, amongst 
others, Ananta and Garuda. ‘The former is the Sega (serpent) 
and the latter, the celestial bird of knowledge. Racially they 
are enemies but in Heaven Ananta is not the fallen angel, 
Lucifer. There is another legend, however, where the serpent 
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Suparya craves the protection of Vignu who commands Garuda, 
the racial bird-enemy of the serpent race, to take him under 
‘his special protection, laying aside his enmity under divine 
dispensation. ‘This, perhaps, illustrates the idea that in God, 
there is no enmity and in His Divine Being all is amity and hai 
mony. ‘The opposites are reconciled in Him, The Bhagavad-Gita 
states this truth in the line: “na me dveshyosti na priyah” 
१.५ T have neither foe nor favourite. Another instance where 
‘the serpent or the evil one becomes subservient to the power 
‘that makes for righteousness is the following. Wo have the 
familiar Hindu symbol of the Sega-Sayin or Maha Visnu 
sleeping on the Sega, the serpent. It is a bed formed of three 
and a half spiral turns of the serpent’s coil. ‘The serpent 
floats on the Kgira Sagara or the Milky Ocean. One is 
reminded by this image of the spiral nebule in the inter-stellar 
spaces, which are said to be the home and the cradle where 
worlds are in formation. The Milky Way, the galaxy is white 
like milk (the Kshira-abdhi on which Visnu  reclines). 
Worlds evolve out of this Ocean. Evolution is spiral, like the 
folds of Sega. 

The above instances suffice us to show that the serpent 
plays a very important part in the mythology or folklore of 
‘the people of all lands. The vicissitudes of the serpent idea 
are many and varied in the religious beliefs of people of different 
countries. ‘The serpent was sacred to Moses who raised an 
image for it and it is strange that the samo serpent is the evil 
‘one in the Garden of Eden, 

‘These myths have 9 bearing on the warring elements of 
human nature, According to one school of psycho-analysis, 
the one represented by Jiing, the racial unconscious recapitu- 
ates itself in the individual unconscious and individual dreams 
weave for themselves a fantastic pattern which gives a clue 
‘to the racial part of human nature. That we have two natures 
within ourselves, the higher and the lower selves, is a fact familiar 
enough to every one. By constant. warfare, exercising our 
free-will, we recognize our true nature which is said to be 
inherently good. What we regard as the evil is the fuel that 
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feods the flame of good. Goodness lies in actively combating 
evil. Such doctrine as this is the essence of active morality. 
Good then needs evil for its self-expression, We may quote 
here what Babu Bhagavandas writes in his Krishna (p.8) as 
pertinent to the point raised here. “In fact, the great Jaina 
writers, whose versions of the Ramayana and Mahibharata 
aro more ‘rationalistic’ have a very illuminative theory that 
the Avatiirts always come in opposed pairs, as Narhyana and 
Prati-Narayana, the former representing the good force, and 
the latter the evil, as Rima and Ravana; and history is 
fallest and vividest when the two forces of Jove and hate 
‘are battling most strongly. Each roquins the other for its 
‘own Svaripa-siddhi, self-expression, self-manifestation. And 
the more intense the opposition of the two, the more clear 
the definition of each. Gods and Titans, Angels and Devils, 
need each other.” 

‘Man is a Dr. Faustus placed between the angels of good. 
and Mephistopheles, the Evil Spirit. Man is endowed with 
the power to choose what he will in the faith that 

“The drunken Forces of Evil 
+ Have shattered all bonds and are rushing wildly to ruin.” 


(Rabindranath Lagore’s Manasi.) 


AN IMAGE AT HAMPI 
By 8. Suicantaya, B.A., BL, 


‘Many of you, who have visited Hampi and rambled through 
the vast ruins of the ancient capital of the Great Hindw 
Bmpire of Vijayanagara, will not have failed to notice the 
little shrine behind the Virdpakga temple in its compound, 
In the place of what is believed to be the image of Vidyaranya, 
the accredited founder of the Hindu Empire and preserver 
of the national religion and dharma of the Hindus, now stands 
a seated figure of Vidyaranya, with the hand in the pose of 
Pyakhyina Mudra, ‘The image is recent and was installed 
by the admirers of that great sage. In front of that image is 
the ancient Sri Calva which has, apparently, stood the test of 
time and withstood the onslaught and mad fury of the 
marauder. 





‘The Image and Sri Cakra 
‘The question naturally arises, what was the image which 
previously occupied the position where you find the modern 
image to-day ? It must undoubtedly be of a sage who, whether 
he be the founder of the Vijayanagara Empire or not, was held 
in the greatest esteem in his day and who was a worshipper of 
Sri Cakra which, thanks to a merciful providence, is still pre- 
served to us in its original place and in its pristine purity. 
It is stated locally that there was an image of Vidydranya 
which was removed. ‘That image is not to be found in the 
Sankara Mutt at Hampi or in its precincts and, in all 
probability, is lost to us unless it be that the image inits vicinity 
in the same court-yard aud in the next room occupied by the 
God of Eternity, Ganefa has to be identified as such. In 
that case the problem arises whether we are right in identi- 
fying that image with that of Vidyaranya, 
‘That in the Niche 
‘That image is to be found fixed to the wall, on the left 
hand side, as you face the God Ganesa. It is a very ancient 
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image and, before referring to it, it might be permissible to 
invite your attention to the locality in brief for a moment. 
For, as you turn to the right in the passage and walk across 
the entrance down to the path through which you are led 
down to the wilds and bends of the Tungabhadza river, you 
notice a small niche under the protecting base of a huge tree 
amidst rocks and boulders presenting @ scene where, as Sewell 
will tell you, the sages past would like to dwell in peace, 
in solitude and obscurity in the midst of gorgeous splendour 
around, And T wonder whether Sewell bad not this part in 
mind when he wrote of the hermitage where Vidyaranya, 
if there was one, might have dwelt, It is interesting to observe 
that in this niche is an image of what is called “ the Sringeri 
Bhatfa.” Nothing is known about it, so far, But the 
picturesque and weird surroundings would certainly recall 
to your mind the wonderful and arresting description of Sewell. 
‘The Yogic Posture 

Let us now go back to the image which is the subject of 
the present note, ‘This ancient image, which it is somewhat 
difficult to identify, is seated in a Matsya, a fish, in a Yogic 
posture, Bhadrisana, its left leg on its right, its hand left over 
right, both resting upon the yogic danda called Yogadanda. 
‘he face is beatific: Large lobes of the ear hanging down, 
as in some images of the Buddha, signifying wisdom, while 
the crown is adomed with Jafamaku{a, to which we are used 
in the avatars of Siva as Kapardin. You will also notice a 
band above the waist round the chest, Udarabandha, ‘The folds 
of his panche are also indistinctly observable on the image. 

Thave had the advantage of a discussion with several 
of my distinguished friends, but T am sorry to say that the 
results are somewhat inconclusive. Certain observations which 
I am going to make are purely tentative, non-technical and 
from the layman’s point of view. 

Who is Kriyasakti? 

Attempts have been made, in the past, to identity 
Vidyaranya with Rajaguru त Time was when 

6 २ 
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‘Madhava was said to be not merely Vidyaranya but Sayana 
himself, ‘The controversy between the identity of Madhava, 
brother of Sdyana and Madhava Mantrin has ended. There 
is no doubt that Vidydranya is neither Madhava Mantrin 
nor Séyana, Dispute rages round the identity of Vidydranya 
with the brother of Sdyana. ‘This is hardly the place for 9 
Aigoussion of this problem, I do not believe it will be contended 
that Vidyiranya is identifiable with Vidya Sankara. The 
diffloulty in identifying Vidydranya with Kriyaéalti, if there 
‘was one, has been set out by the late Rao Bahadur प्र, Krishna 
Sastry and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar. 


Symbol Explained 
In the light of these observations with whom are we to 
identify this image? ‘The fish is the symbol of one school of 
Hatayoga philosophy presided over Mateyendrandtha called 
after him. One of the brothers of Madhavdcdrya was 
called Bhoganatha, The disciples of Matsyendrandtha had 
their names ending in “Natha”. If that be so, this might 
well represent Madhava, brother of Bhogandtha. Then the 
irresistible inference would be that Madhava was Vidyaranya 
whose image is before you. Vidydranya was more than a 
royal personage and the founder of an Empire and the 
Udarabandha and Jatamakwja would perhaps signity the 
high favour which Vidyaranya commanded at the court of 
‘Vijayanagara, 
Madhava Mantrin 
One may enter a caveat at this identification and suggest 
the image to be that of Kriydéakti trom the pose and the fish 
asana, But we have to remember that Vidydranya and 
Madhava with whom he is identified generally were disciples 
of Vidyidankara of whom Madhava Mantrin, the pupil of 
Kriyaéakti, was also a disciple. ‘Thus, another alternative 
presents itself. Ts the image likely to be that of Vidyiéankara ? 
Should that be so, a great deal of difficulty will have been 
solved. The rulers of Vijayanagara might have been inspired 
by Vidyarapya to instal the image of Vidyaéankara after whom 
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the great temple at Sringeri was constructed and to whose 
memory Madhava Mantrin dedicated a village as an agrahira 
called Vidyaéankara Pura, 

Rao Bahadur R, Narasimhachar, who recorded his im- 
pressions of a tour of inspection to the ruins of Hampi about 
1918-19, observed that behind the Viripakga temple at Hampi 
‘was a shrine containing a seated figure of Vidydranya in a teach- 
ing pose, 14 fect high on a spot said to be his Samadhi. ‘The 
modern image on the pedestal behind the Sri Cakra is 
apparently modelled on an old one, which unfortunately is 
now missing. It is diMcult to say how that image got lost 
and undoubtedly this leads to fresh complications in the 
decipherment of the image at Hampi.* 





* Delivered at the Oriontal Conference in December 1935. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN INDIA.* 


BY RAJACHARITAYISARADA RAo । 
0. HAYAVADANA Rao, B.A,, B.L, 


In is my privilege this year to invite you into our midst and 
indicate briefly the present position of research in this branch 
of human studies, As a humble fellow-worker in the vast 
field, I value this priviloge highly. If T cannot add materially 
to your deliberations, there is little doubt that 1 can leam 
much from them. My connection with this branch of study 
goes back to 1900. During the past 35 years, much valuable 
work has been done in this country, on both the physical and 
cultural sides of Anthropology. Many have contributed 
towards the accumulation of our knowledge in these domains. 
I need hardly refer to the labours of patient investigators like 
Risley, Thurston, Rangachar, Hutton, Mills, Hodgson, Bray, 
Roy, Nanjundaiya, Russel, Hira Lal, Anantha Krishna Iyer 
and others who have laboured in the field. So far as India is 
concerned, in the field of synthesis, on the physical side, Risley 
might be said to hold the ground especially with European 
students of Anthropology. But it is undoubted that both his 
theory and mode of approach have received severe blows from 
Indian and Buropean ethnologists alike, while the Mohenjo- 
Daro discoveries have exploded his conclusions almost to the 
Inst degree. Recent writers of note in the sociological field 
have done much to advance research on the cultural side, 
In the Pre-historic field, Mr. Panchanan Mitra has produced 
‘a work which is suggestive to a degreé. On the descriptive 
side, we have had a large accretion to our ranks. Besides 
‘those who are better known and whom I have already men- 
tioned, there are a number of younger students whose earnest- 
ness in the fleld deserves ठ warm word of commendation. Mr. 
*Prosidential Address delivered by Mr. ©. Hayavadana Rao 
to the “Hthnology and Folklore” section at the Indian Oriental 
Congress at the Meeting held at Mysore, on the Sist December 1935. 
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Karandikor’s study of Hindu Exogamy is a notable contri- 
bution to the study of an obscure subject, while Dr. Ghurye’s 
work on Caste and Race in India is @ real addition to the 
literature on that great topic of sociological interest, Sir 
Charles Bell’s fine work on the People of Tibet will rank perhaps 
as the first systematic description we have from a trained 
observer of the customs and habits of that really little-known 
people. In the field of physical Anthropology, Dr. Guha of 
the Indian Zoological Survey has rendered valuable service. 
‘The work of Mr. J. H. Hutton deserves special mention, He 
has given a real impetus to the study of the tribes in North- 
Bastern India, His studios of the Angami Nagat and Lema 
Nagas and other tribes living in the neighbourhood of Assam 
are typical of the excellont work he has done. Lt.-Col. Gurdon’s 
Khasis, the Rev. Sidney Endles’ Kackaris, Mr. Hodson's Naga 
Tribes of Manipur and Col. Shakespeare's the Lushi Kuki 
Clans have added much to our knowledge of the tribes of 
this region. ‘The latest Report of the Consus of India is 
another valuable addition to our knowledge of the Ethnology of 
India, In Folklore, we have workers of note ; but it still needs 
greater attention. ‘The inter-hemospherie diffusion of Indian 
folk-tales has to be worked out in far greater detail, if we are 
to realise aright the extent to which India has contributed 
towards world culture carly in its life, Apart from the histo- 
rical value attaching to such diffusion, the scientific importance 
of the study of folklore in India cannot be over-estimated, 


‘The late Dr. E, Thurston 


Tt is our duty, on an occasion like this, to recall the work 
of one of these prominent workers who has just passed away 
from our midst, Neod I say I refer to the late Dr, agar 
‘Thurston who, more than anybody else, did much to popularise 
the study of Bthnology in India many years ago? To a well- 
trained mind, he brought to bear an assiduity of application 
‘that was truly marvellous. Amidst his varied and exacting 
departmental duties, he found time to take a personal interest: 
in the study of man in the South of India, He travelled 
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widely, inquired patiently, collected carefully, and wrote 
incessantly during the whole time he was in charge of the 
Madras Museum, When the Indian Ethnographic Survey was 
organised in 1902, he was appointed its Director in Southern 
India, in which was included the States of Mysore, Travancore 
‘and Cochin for anthropometrical purposes. He treated 
this area ag an ethnological block and thought that the physical 
data should be worked out by one hand to avoid undue varia- 
tions in the results. I happened to travel with him through- 
out this State and can soy he made a fine companion and a 
splendid chief. His keen sense of honour saved him from many 
fa pitfall, He believes in hard work and expected nothing 
‘but the best that one could give. His labours finally took 
shape in the seven volumes of the encyclopedic work known 
as the Castes and Tribes of Southern India, lis death, though 
‘at the advanced age of 80 years, is 9 great loss to Indian 
Ethnology and, as a pioneer, his valuable work requires to be 
remembered. 


Advance in Ethnological Studies 


Within the past thirty years, a great deal has been done 
10 advance the study of Ethnology in India. The study of 
‘the races that make up India has been pursued with great 
vigour, though I must say that in recent years the interest 
of the Government has somewhat lagged behind. With the 
completion of the survey inaugurated in 1901, the Government 
of India and with them the State Governments have shown 
little inclination to find the funds required to give the next 
push required for furthering research in our ficld of study. 
‘The survey took some eight years and, as one result of it, we 
have had Provincial and State volumes of Btbnographie 
studies almost in every part of India. In our own State, you 
will be glad to hear that Diwan Bahadur L. K. Anantha Krishna. 
Iyer has just issued the only volume that had been left over 
in the Mysore series. The value of these different series lies 
not so much in the matter they enshrine, valuable though 
it be; but in the extended vision they have given to the ficld 
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worker of the work that yet lies before him. ‘The next line 
of advance must be to intensify study in carefully chosen 
areas of selected tribes, particularly of the more primitive 
type. I may say the notes so far collected in most of the 
volumes of the different series of Castes and Driber have to be 
further verified and, in a great many cases, even completely 
re-written from personal inquiries made by competent scholars 
or well-trained field associates, On the physical side, the 
anthropometrical part calls for further attention, Larger data 
are required, if we are to arrive at anything like satisfactory 
deductions. On’ the purely social side, I should like to see 
an impetus given to the study, on the one hand, of social 
organisation and religion; and, on the other, of social institu- 
tions and beliefs. ‘The economies, the laws, the ethics and the 
eathotic ideas that influence group or community are othor 
important topics for study, if the social side is to be rightly 
appreciated. ‘The aspects mentioned can best be studied only 
if the people and the Government are induced to take a closer 
interest in the practical importance of the study of man, his 
environment and what he makes of it or it makes of him. 
Cultural ideas spread, it is true, imperceptibly ; but the racial 
instinot is there and with it environment plays 9 great part. 
‘Tho scientific study of men—of Anthropology in its most 
general aspects and in its several sub-divisions—requires 9 
scheme, an organisation, and a set of trained workers who 
should be devoted to their labours. One of the duties of this 
section should be, I think, to adumbrate a suitable scheme of 
work, set up an organisation and make it responsible for its 
being put into operation and get together a band of students 
who could be trained for such a work. ‘The Universities in 
India may be expected to help in this connection, while the 
Government of India and the Indian Provincial and State 
Governments may be requested to assist on a basis that may 
not prove too onerous for them. 
‘The Race Problem To-Day 

The Government to-day is confronted by problems in 

which race, nationality and community are largely concerned. 
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It anything can help to solve what seem the larger issues of 
‘the politics to-day—and they are those connected with nation- 
ality and race, caste and creed, and community and commu- 
nalism—it is the further study of man the world over. The 
‘West amidst the many blessings it has conferred has, unfortu- 
nately to itself and to the wider world it has influenced and is 
influencing to-day, treated its own culture as an ultimate 
fact. ‘The student of man, as is the anthropologist, is bound 
to take a naturally different view. Judging trom the biological 
point of view, he takes more universal view of human history, 
‘To him civilization has a relative, not an absolute, value, His 
view is that it is the duty of man to study man in his various 
environmental spheres and leave it, as Prof. Marett well puts 
it, to the future to adjust the focus better, to decivilize history, 
ag it were, in the sense of humanizing it more impartially 
and completely. ‘To illustrate the proposition from a modern 
example, can we say, with what is happening in Abyssinia, 
that Italy is more “civilized” than Bthiopia, though it may 
claim it has no slaves within its own territories ? Verily, verily, 
even Mussolini will have to admit that there is even to-day 
“the trace of savagery in the most civilized people”. The 
degree of actual civilization attained by any group of people 
is as nothing compared to the de-humanization it might have 
undergone in the process or the elemental weaknesses it might 
carry with it, Mussolini would, perhaps, better approciate 
the so-called “savage” if he knew that racial temperaments 
vary and that tho “savage” Negro may be more musical than 
the civilized “West”. It would, perhaps, be news to him 
that this is really so according to the physiologists who have 
given attention to temperamental tests among the races of 
mankind, ‘The aids that anthropological studies afford to the 
practical administrator are great and, apart from that aspect 
of the matter, there is no question whatever that they afford 
‘a basis for the liberation of mankind from the thraldom of 
ideas of “inferiority” and “superiority”, which, in the racial 
sphere, have done and are doing such incaleulable damage to 
the advance of humanity along right lines, Attaching himself 
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to no theory of ultimate value, the anthropologist, with the 
wealth of data he collects and lays bare, points to show how man 
has civilized, how he has dominated the world, how he is able 
to live longer than other evolved animals, how in his historical 
evolution through the ages, he has “advanced from a less to a 
more satisfying kind of experience” thus enriching the 
meaning of life, If it were more generally appreciated that 
mankind, however it may differ to-day according to its divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, has to he traced back to one species 
the existing species Homo Sapiens—perhaps it would better 
appreciate the need for the cultivation of a common humanity: 
How many in @ thousand know that the Turki and the Ain 
are Cancasie and perhaps Alpine? How many know that the 
Dravidians of Southern India and Ceylon belong to the 
Mediterranean Race, which itself belongs to the White or 
Caucasie branch of Hominide ? How many, again, know that 
the Alpine Race includes the Buropean Alpine and the Asiatic 
Armenoid branches, to the former belonging the Swiss, the 
South Germans, Slavs, French, North Italians, the Persians, 
‘Tajiks and the mountaineers of the Pamirs, among whom a 
type prevails which, according to Seligman, tallies almost 
exactly with the Swiss representatives of the Alpine Race, 
while the latter include thoso now inhabiting Armenia, the 
Levant, Mesopotamia and South Arabiat How many, again, 
realize that the Mediterranean Race includes the inhabitants 
of not only the Mediterranean peninsulas and islands but also 
a part of Arabia and Africa, north of the Sahara (including the 
Berbers) and crossing Sahara invade the land of the Negro? 
And, finally, how many know that the Japanese represent a 
large infusion of Ainu blood, itself belonging to the Caucasi 
not Alpine Race? The point to grasp and stress is that huma- 
nity would be saved, if humanity were made to know how 
intermixed it is in its origins, how intermixed its claims and 
rights are and how intermixed are its duties and responsibilities 
‘towards itself. 
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Importance of Ethnological Studies. 

So much for what the student of man owes to his fellow- 
beings the world over. Nearer home, an advance in the 
Ethnological studies in India itself would mean much for the 
dissemination of sounder ideas as to the true racial origins 
of the larger components of the population and how they are 
interconnected, Such sounder ideas are, to-day, a crying need. 
Communalism in politics cannot be overcome except by the 
spreading of truer ideas as to common origins, ideas which 
are not only scientific in character but also arrived at after 
patient investigations by dispassionate students under condi- 
tions which negate pre-possessions and passions of every kind. 

Anthropology and the Universities. 

I must now pass on to another topic of importance. Is 
research work in Anthropology receiving the attention it should 
from our Universities? I am glad to say that the set-back 
that we had some years ago has now nearly disappeared. 
‘The pendulum has swung to the right and there is a movement 
afoot to give better reengnition to its value. There is no 
doubt that much remains to be done., India must take her 
place beside the other countries in the pursuit ot scientific 
truth in this field as well. How many are there who have 
studied in this country the subject of the “descent of man” 
or the other one of the place of origin of man, which is still 
described as “somewhere in Asia”? How many have given 
‘any attention to the investigation of “blood groups” about 
which a great deal was expected at one time by Anthropolo- 
gists 1 As the result of research in the directions referred to, 
the idea of the “missing link”, for instance, has been practically 
given up to-day. That is one result of the study by Anthro- 
pologists of what has been unearthed of Paleolithic Man in 
different parts of the world. It is now agreed that none of the 
early men so far discovered (Cro-Magnon, ete.) stand in the direct 
Tine of ascent of modern man, ‘The traditional idea of the 
“missing link” has thus disappeared. Human evolution as I 
now understand it is not, as Keith well puts it, the simple 
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procession of forms leading from ape to man as we imagined 
it to be in the early Darwinian days. The true picture, 
according to him, is somewhat different. We have to conceive, 
he points out, “an ancient world in which the family of man- 
kind was broken up into narrow groups or genera, each genus 
again divided into a number of species—much as we see in 
the monkey or ape world to-day. ‘Then out of the great 
welter of forms one species became the dominant form and 
ultimately the sole surviving one, the species represented 
by the modern races of mankind.” ‘The study of “blood 
groups”, to which the American Anthropologist 1 El. Snyder 
has given such splendid attention, has resulted in certain very 
interesting deductions, Some thirty-five years ago, it was 
iscovered that there were definite substances in the serum 
of some bloods that would agglutinate or clump the cells 
of certain other bloods; and it was further shown that on this 
basis blood can be classified into groups, denominated under 
the Roman figures I, 11, III, IV, with reference to the bodies 
theoretically causing agglutination, ‘The chief anthropological 
interest of these groups lies in the varying percentages of each 
group in different peoples, for it has been found that: different 
populations—not exactly “races”—being characterized by 
different frequencies of the four groups. On this footing, 
the presence in high frequency of group 1 has been looked 
upon as an indication of the degree of isolation of the people 
in whom it occurs. Very interesting studies among the North 
American Indians, Australians, the Melanesians of New Guinea 
and the Negroes of West Africa have been made, Incidentally, 
as the result of similar researches carried out among the 
Hungarian Gypsies, it has been found that there is a great 
similarity of their blood to that of Hindus, amounting, as 
Dr. Seligman points out, “to practical identity” though 
‘Hungarian Gypsies left their Indian home-lands hindreds 
of years ago. 
‘An Indian School of Anthropology 

Such are some of the results of research in these different 

fields of anthropological study. I have drawn attention to 
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them only to indicate the vast पलिते that we have to cover 
and the varied sort of work that is being done outside India, 
We have to wake up to a sense of reality, if we mean to progress 
with the rest of the researchers in this most interesting branch 
of human knowledge. In this connection, it is our bounden 
duty to recall with gratitude the great lead that the Calcutta 
Univorsity under the guidance of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
has given to the study of Anthropology in Bengal. Madras 
is now engaged in organising a Department of its own and it is 
sovidently arranging first to specialize in the study of Indian 
Pre-historic races. Mysore has been in the field for some years 
now and its work is in the capable hands of Prof. Krishna, 
Bombay is keen on the cultural side, while the other Univer- 
sities are yet to make a move in this connection. On the 
purely physical side, India must hold up its name. Anatomy 
enters s0 much into the study of man that we should like to 
see trained anatomists turning their attention to the study 
of this subject. The close connection there is between Anthro- 
pology and Geology, Biology, Pre-historic Archeology, Physi 
logy, Psychology and other sciences is seen when we begin 
to seriously pursue the study of Anthropology. The need for 
workers from among those who have studied these different 
branches of human knowledge is very real. An Indian school 
of Anthropology cannot, indeed, be built up without the aid 
of these specialists, Pre-historic Archwology is, indeed, too 
closely connected with Anthropology to be neglected to any 
extent. 






Anthropology and the Indian Academy of Sciences 


‘The Indian Academy of Sciences, inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Indian Institute of Science by our distinguished 
man of soience Sir 0. V. Raman and actively aided by the leading 
devotees of almost every branch of scientific study in India, 
ought to prove of immense value to the development of such 
@ school, especially as the extent of co-operation that might 
be expected from it seems nearly unlimited. Such a school 
too should desire the united support of the Government of 
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India and the Provincial and State Governments, besides the 
goodwill and active aid of the Universities, A Pre-historio 
survey of India on the Provincial and State basis would be one 
of tho first duties of such a school as Ihave urged, ‘The fear 
that the pursuit of pure science as such is of little use to the 
country must be cast aside, for there is hardly any ground for 
the distinction that is sometimes sought to be made between 
pure science and applied science, ‘The one really leads to the 
other ; indeed, the one cannot be thought of without the other. 
What is pure science to-day helps towards industrial advance 
to-morrow and thus becomes applied science, in the commonest 
connotation of the phrase, Industrial advance in recent 
years has been very largely based on the demonstrations of 
pure sciences. What is increasingly necded in the country 
to-day is the encouragement of researchers in pure science 
so that the country may be fully benefited not only by their 
work—carried out irrespective of immediate results in the 
applied domain—but also by the cultural reputation that may 
be built up by them on the solid foundation of the high seienti- 
fic work done by them. It is to be hoped that the foundation 
of the new Academy will mean in time the building up of the 
needed congeries of scientific societies which might help to 
feed it with membership and itself be the means of help to 
the sister societies especially in matters where its leadership, 
both in the matter of the organization of research and in that 
of the co-operative handling of larger propositions affecting 
research, might mean much to the country if not to humanity 
itself. 





Future Prospects 

‘There is no doubt that the country is getting ready for 

the next advance. Our workers are daily on the increase as 
@ glance through the pages of Man in India, so ably managed 
and edited by our good friend Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy and his associate, well indicates. Mr. Roy has been 
holding up the banner of progress most energetically and our 
thanks are due to him for his endeavours to help the cause 
of Anthropology in India, In this State, The Journal of the 
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Mythic Society has been the means of bringing co-workers 
together in this field of research. ‘The Society maintains a 
section devoted to Bthnology and its work has attracted 
wide attention. Still a great deal remains to be done. Tho 
day when our Universities could organize expeditions for the 
study of Anthropological research, as the European and 
American Universities and learned societies do, is still in the 
future. Meanwhile, let us hope that annual meetings of this 
kind will help to create public opinion in favour of increased 
and unceasing research in regard to the study of man, his 
past and present. As the poet puts it, “the proper study of 
‘mankind is man” himself and, without that study, the progress 
of man is bound to be halting to a degree. So 


‘Together let us beat this ample field, 

‘Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 
‘The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

Of all who blindly creep, oF sightless soar ; 

Bye nature's walks, shoot folly as it Mies, 

‘And catch the manners living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can} 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say first, of God above, of man below, 

‘What can we reason, but from what we know ? 
Observe how system into runs, 

‘What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star. 
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THE GANGAS OF TALAKKAD AND THEIR 
KONGU ORIGIN. 
By 8. ए. Viswanarma. 


‘Tar origin of the Gaga line of kings in Mysore territory 
appears to be even more obscure than the history and chrono- 
logy of the dynasty. An account of this family of kings was 
constructed long ago by Mr. Rice and Dr. R. A. Narasimha- 
char, based on some copper-plate inscriptions, the earliest of 
which (¢., Mereara and Nagamangala Plates) were considered 
for long 98 spurious documents. There was, therefore, quite 
8 heated controversy in regard to the Gaigas, down to Avinita, 
though certain amount of clarity in fundamental points 
appears to have been reached, specially, about the later kings 
of the dynasty. The difficulty in respect of the problem was 
considerably enhanced, because of the wide variations in the 
genealogical lists furnished by the grants on examination by 
the Mysore Archzological Department, and as these did not 
agree with the list as preserved in a classical verse dealing 
with the kings of the dynasty: Koigupir Madhavaéchaiva 
Harigcha Vishnugopamah: Madhavopyavinitascha, ete. As a 
solution out of the difficulty, Dr. Dubreuil suggested in his 
‘‘Dekhan,” a collateral branch of the family, which was 
distinct from the original line of Talakkid, and called it the 
Paruvi line. Some Ganga inscriptions discovered by Dr. 
Sima Sistri disclosed a few more names of kings, Krma 
‘Varman and his sons Simha Varman and Vira Varman. 
Hence, he was not satisfied with the conclusion of the Pro- 
fessor at Pondichery and found the necessity for another 
short line of sovereigns, which he called the Kaivira branch. 
In the Report of the Mysore Archeological Department for 
1929-30, an attempt has been made to sum up the position 
so far, To give 9 short shrift to the tedious and extensive 
ines of enquiry involved, it will be best to present the conclu- 
sions reached up to the time of the king Avinita in the follow- 
ing genealogical tables :— 
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A— One family (mainly based on Devarahalli stone 
inscriptions, Kidaatur grant of Madhava, and Keregallir 
Plates of Madhava taken along with the inscriptions previously 
noticed). 

Koigoni Varman 
‘Madhava Varman 


Arya Varman, alias Hari [त alias Kygna Varman. 


naire alias Vignugops alias Simho Varman Vira Varman 
(का bt 
Avinita, ete., ete. 


B.— Second branch (Paruvi)—Dubrewil, based on Penu- 
Konda and Bendiginahalli Plates. 





कष्ण 
Madhava 
॥ 
[य 
अता Varman 
Erma Farman 





Avinita 
©.—The third branch (Dr. Sistri) (Chukuttir Plate) 
(Kaivira), 


Konguni 
॥ Ihave 
दपा Varman 
‘Simha Varman ‘Vira Varman 


The possibility, as suggested by Dr. M. H. Krishna, of 
taking the Gaiga family as made of only one stock, against 
the results of Dr. Dubreuil and Sima Sistri, and based on 
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the assumption that Hari Varman had the surnames Arya 
and Kygpa and that Vignugopa had the aliases Madhava, 
and Simha is little more than a surmise and does not seem to 
be warranted by the available evidence, Nor does there 
appear to be a necessity or adequate basis for the formation 
of a third collateral line, as Dr. Sistri would have. 


‘The correct genealogy of the Gaigas, as far as the evidence 
available will help us to frame, would seem to bo as follows t 
‘To give the line as far as the time of Avinita, the son of Madhava, 
(Tadaigila). 





Konguni 
idnova 
(Talakkid Original) (2nd line) 
Hari Varman_ Arya Varman 
एण Madhava (Simha Varman) 
Miahbva (Tadangala) (Vijaya) Krsna Varman 





Avinlta, ete., ete. 
४ Simha ae ‘Vira Varman 
Kygna Varman of Table 0 and his two sons, figuring as the 
son and grandsons of Midhava alias Simha Varman, As the 
branch line became extinct with the death of Vira Varman, 
the only recognised line of the West Gaigas was what was 
known as the Talakkid line, which became one again with 
Madhava the father of Avinita. 

‘The entire position was summed up by Mr. Narasimhachar 
in 1922 with reference to the Kidalir Plates of Mira Simha, 
the longest record as yet discovered. 

“The Gahgas ruled over the greater part of the present 
Mysore country, their territory being known as Gangavidi, 
9 ninety-six thousand province. ‘The existing Gangidikiras, 
properly Gangavadikaras, who form the largest section of the 
agricultural population of Mysore eyen now, represent their 

1 | 
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former subjects, ‘Their earliest capital was Kuvalila or Kolar, 
situated to the west of the Pilar river in the eastern part of 
Mysore. ‘The capital was subsequently removed to Talakkid 
on the Kaveri, which continued as such until its capture by 
the Colas at the beginning of the cleventh century when the 
Gaiiga sovereignty came to an end. Though Talakkid was 
the permanent capital, the royal residence was removed to a 
more central position at Manne or Minyapura to the north- 
‘west: of Bangalore in the eighth contury in the time of Sripuruga 
during whose long reign the Gaiga kingdom may be said to 
havo reached the height of prosperity. ‘The Gaiigas are stated 
to be of the Janhaviya family and of the Kaiviyana-gotra, and 
are usually styled Ko’gupivarma-dharma-mahadhiraja (or 
mehardjadhirija). ‘They had an elephant for their crest. The 
titles Satyavakya and Nitimarga are, asa rule, applied alter- 
nately to the later kings. ‘The foundation of the Gaiga 
Kingdom is attributed to the ageney of a Jaina teacher of the 
name of Simha Nandi. ‘The chronology suggested by Professor 
Touveau-Dubreuil on Page 107 of his Ancient History of 
Decean appears to be reasonable and may be. provisionally 
adopted.”—(Caleutta Oriental Conference Proceedings.) 

‘The following points of interest are brought out in the 
foregoing account of the dynasty :-— 

‘The association of the origin of the dynasty with a Jaina 
teacher Simha Nandin, and with the Janhaviya-kula, 

‘The kings bore for their title Kofgunivarma-dharma- 
mahidhirija (or mahdrijidhirija) and had the clephant for 
their crest. 


‘The question of their original capital—Talakkad or Kolar 


‘The Pallava intervention in the political history of 
the dynasty had not been sufficiently noticed in Mr. 
Norasimhachar’s summary. It is stated in both the Penu- 
konda and the Kidalir Plates that Arya Varman was duly 
installed on the throne by Simha Varman the Pallava Maharija 
and his son by the illustrious Pallava king Skanda Varman, 
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(A.R., Madras, 1913-14.) Perhaps there was some dispute 
in regard to the succession after Madhava I, as a result of 
which Arya Varman was placed as the head of another line, 
with the aid of the Pallavas, As this “Pallava-Gaiga” lino 
decame extinct after Vira Varman, the dynasty was continued 
as one stock from the time of Midhava Taaigila, ‘This 
Pallava intervention which appears to receive some support 
from the assumption of such names as Vignugopa and Simha 
‘Varman by the early kings of the Gaiga dynasty, not to mention 
tho general title “Varman,” could be accounted for only on 
the supposition that the territory over which the sovereignty 
of the Gaigas was recognised may have originally belonged. 
to the Pallavas under whom they should have held a position 
of vassalage. ‘The Halsi Plates stato (Ind. Ant., VI, 25) that 
the Kadamba king was a “very fire of destruction of the 
~ Pallavas”” while mentioning his war with the Gafgas, who 
‘were obviously their allies. Our evidence seems thus to es- 
tablish clearly the Gaiiga-Pallava relationship trom the earliest 
times in the history of a branch of the Gaiga family. As it 
is found that political alliances between dynasties of kings 
depended on marriage alliances, it is not improbable that 
even the first king of the Ganga family had taken to wife a 
princess from the Pallava line, The Pallavas do not appear 
to have possessed any territory or to have extended their 
rule over the Mysore country, in any period of their history. 
It is also noteworthy that the Pallava overlordship is attested 
dy the grants of two of the earlicst kings of the Ganga dynasty. 
Whence came the relation of the Pallavas and the Talakkid 
country? This has perhaps to be sought elsewhere and not 
in Mysore. Mr. Narasimhachar says that the seat of govern- 
ment of the Gaigas was originally Kuvalilapura or Kolar from 
which it was changed to Talakkid. It is not possible for him 
to say who effected the change and why. On the other hand, 
some of the earliest grants of the dynasty state that the first 
king was enthroned at Skandapura, 

‘The Salem District incladed in the Kodgn region and 
‘probably the most important portion of it is practically divided 
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into two parts, the northern half watered by the Pinikini and 
the southern half by the Kaveri, ‘The southern portion was 
and is even now known as Tala-ghat ; while the Hosur Taluk 
in the north which fringos on Mysore is styled as Bila-ghat, 
This northern portion was in very ancient times in the posses- 
sion of the Kurumbas who preceded the Pallavas and the 
southern part was held by their neighbours, the kings of Kohgu. 
‘By the fifth century A.D., the Kotgu kings seem to have 
pushed forward as far as Nandi-durga and they are seen later 
to have been actually in possession of Harihar in the centre 
of the Mysore country. (Sewell, II.) ‘This invasion of the 
Kohgus, whatever be the circumstances that necessitated it, 
should have taken place only through the Pallava territory 
and not without the connivance of or resistance from these 
neighbours, hostile to them by the simple rule of nature, as 
stated by Kautilya and other framers of Hindu political codes. 
‘The alliance of the Gangas of Mysore and the Pallavas and the 
fact of the anointment of two early kings of the Gaiga dynasty 
by contemporary Pallava sovereigns amply bear out the assump- 
tion that the Pallavas should have helped Kofguni Varman to 
establish himself at Talakkid in Mysore. 


‘The Koigu dynasty of kings was in existence from at 
least as early as the commencement of the Christian era. ‘The 
Kohgu-Désa-Rajakkal gives the following list of early Kohgu 
kings, whose dates are uncertain :— 


‘Vira Raya Cakravartin 
Govinda Raya 
rma [Raya 
Kila Vallabha 
Govinda! ‘Raya 

(> (Kumira) Deva 
‘iru Vikrama 
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‘The very name Kohguyi Varman of the first of the Gahga 
kings, the recurrence in the Gafga list of a few names of the 
early Koigu kings and the assumption by them of the title 
Kongunivarma-dharma-mahadhirija indicate clearly that 
these kings were of Kongu extraction. It is also of some 
interest that Tira Vikrama of the Kohgu family is stated in 
tradition as recorded in the Koigu-Dééa-Rajakkal, as having 
deen enthroned at Skandapura, where the first of the Gaiga 
family was also enthroned, according to the earliest copper- 
plate grant of the family. ‘To be distinguished from the old 
family of Kongus, they called themselves the “Gahgas” and 
traced their ancestry to the Jinhaviya kula which is only the 
family name in Sanskritised form, The seat of their capital 
Talakkid shows likewise that it may have been derived from 
that of their ancestors in the Koigu country. Obviously, 
Konguni and his family represented the immigrants into the 
northern country from Kongu Dééa, which was under the 
sovereignty of the Pallavas of Kafichipuram. When he set 
‘up an independent family in the new capital, he was perhaps 
only a vassal of the contemporary Pallava king. The founda- 
tion of this new line of kings in the Mysore country was due to 
the encouragement and support of the Pallavas; and was per- 
haps set up on the model of the old royal family at Tala-ghat 
in the Koigu country. The above details might offer an expla- 
nation why the first Gaiga grants looked spurious and of 
doubtful authenticity. 

From the Kongu-Daéa-Rajakkal, we learn that three early 
kings of the dynasty, Kila Vallabha, Govinda and Kannara 
Deva, had for their minister a Jaina by name Naga Naridi 
(WR.A.8,, VIL). ‘Tho Udayendiram grant of Hastimalla 
states that the Gaiiga line owed its greatness to one Simha 
Nandi; and numbers 67 and 397 from Sravana Belgola that 
“the sharp sword of meditation of the venerable arhat, which 
cuts asunder the row of stone pillars, the hostile army of the 
ghati sins was vouchsafed by Simha Nandi Muni to his disciple 
(Koiguni Varma) also. Otherwise, how was the solid stone 
pillar, which barred the road to the entry of the goddess of 
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sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him with his 
sword?” Whether there was any relation between Naga Nandi, 
the minister and preceptor of the early Koigus and Simha 
‘Nandi, it is not possible to ascertain. Probably, they belonged 
to the same Guru-parampara. But the mention of Jaina 
teachers in both cases as haying been responsible for the 
foundation and strength of these kingdoms appears to bo 
another point not to be dismissed as being 9 mere accident, 

A word seems to be demanded on the insignia of the Gaga 
family which is the “elephant”. ‘The Koigus were famous 
for their fleet of elephants, as is brought out by the Kongu- 
Désa-Rajakkal. ‘To cite only one instance from Gaiga history 
in support of this, Butuga I is described as routing the Koigus 
and taking their elephants, the capture being effected by the 
ancient method adopted according to the Pafichavari, acceptedly 
a South Indian treatise on the science of capture and training 
of elephants. It may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the elephant crest of the Gaigas of Talakkid was itself a 
borrowing from their ancestors in the Kofigu country. 

‘Mr. Sewell makes a surmise that the Gaigas of Mysore 
came following the earliest known kings of the Koigu Dynasty 
(Lists of Antiquities, TI, 190); but could not pursue the point 
further to supplement or substantiate it. ‘The very origin of 
the dynasty from “Ganga” and the assumption of their 
affinity to the dubions Janhaviya kula, against the facts stated 
above, may show well enough that it was meant to distinguish 
this line from the early Koigus and in their anxiety to have 
fa separate title for themselves. It would appear from what 
has been indicated above that the Gaigas of Talakkid were 
only ५ continuation of the Koigu family and their history 
a later chapter of that of the kings of Koigu Désa, 








STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS 
No. XLVI 
By Sanat CHANDRA Mima, M.A., BLL, 
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[On a Tibetan Didactic Myth about the Outwitting of the Crow by a Frog] 


‘Tan Tidetans are a Mongoloid race of people inhabiting Tibet 

which is situated to the north of the Himalaya mountains. They 

are Buddhist by religion and have many quaint manners and 

customs, ‘They have an interesting mass of folklore, Among 

others, they narrate the following didactic myth about the 

outwitting of the row by a Frog. It is as follows : 
‘Tam Frog ann Tan Crow 


Once upon a time, a crow caught a frog and flew to the 
, २००१ of a house to eat him. ‘The row was about to cat him 
when the frog said: “My father, who is vory powerful and 
lives near by, will kill you if you eat me.” 80 the crow re- 
moved hii to another part of the roof and was about to eat 
him, ‘Then the frog said: “My uncle, who is very powerful, 
and lives close by, will kill you if you oat me,” So the crow 
flow with the frog to the edge of a well and was about to eat 
him, ‘Then the frog said: “O crow, if you whet your beak 
upon that stone yonder, you will be able to eat me very easily.” 
‘Hearing this, the crow flew off to a distant stone to whet her 
Doak. As soon as this was done, the frog leapt down into the 
water of the well. After the crow had returned, she did not 
find the frog. Thinking him to be in the well, she said: “O 
Frog, come as I have now whetted my beak.” But the frog 
tauntingly said: “O sister crow, I cannot get up the sides ot 
the well.” So saying, the frog dived into the water of the 
well, and disappeared. ‘Thus the crow was outwitted by the 
frog.* 








*Vide the folktale entitled : “The Frog and the Crow” in The 
Folidales of AU Nations. Baited by ए, H. Lee, Published by 
George G. Harrap & 00, London, 1981, page 920, 
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From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that — 

(a) Ib is 9 didactic story and points:the moral that even 
Inrge and powerful creatures like the crow may be outwitted 
by such insignificant beings like the frog. 

(0) Similarly, stories pointing the aforesaid moral are 
current among many races of people all over the globe, T 
have already dealt with them in my paper entitled “On Some 
Beast Apologues of a New ype" which has been published in 
Man in India, Vol. VI, pages 14-25. 

(o) The aboriginal inhabitants of the island of Papua or 
‘New Guinea narrate a similar myth entitled “The Ant and the 
Pheasant” in which the birds aro defeated by such an insigni- 
ficant creature as an ant. 

(@ The crow which is referred to in this myth must be 
the jungle crow (Corous Macrothy uchus) which inhabits the 
‘Himalayan region and therefore must also be a denizen of 
‘Tibet. 

© From this myth, we find that the Tibetans construct 
roofed houses and also dig wells. 
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STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS 
No. XXVI 


By Sanar CHANDRA Mirra, M.A., B.L, 
A J 
‘Tue island of Jamaica is one of West Indies or Antilles and 
belongs to Great Britain, It is the largest and most important 
of her possessions in that quarter of tho globe. It is situated 
ninety miles south of Cuba “The Pearl of the Antilles”. The 
majority of the population of Jamaica consists of Negroes 
who are very superstitious and entertain many quaint and 
curious beliefs about the cultivation of plants specially about 
the pumpkin. 

‘Their pumpkin-lore consists of the following belief :-— 
“Much lore attaches to the pumpkin which is a very old 
favourite in Negro provision-grounds. To keep the plant. 
from running to vine and to persuade it to go about its business 
of bearing fruit and of bearing gourds with meat instead of 
“heavy inside’ called pumpkin guts, imitative magic is em- 
ployed. If a person walks about too much after or before 
planting pumpkin-seed, the vine will also run about over the 
ground without bearing anything. ‘The thing to do is to plant 
the first thing in the morning before eating or drinking and 
after planting to sit down quietly for an hour and do nothing 
at all or sit down flat, fold up your legs and put a stone over 
your head, If the vine still seems inclined to run, send a 
prognant woman to tread upon it. If you point toward young 
pumpkins when they are coming out, they will drop off the 
‘ine; instond gesture with the clonched fist." 

It we carefully examine the aforementioned pumpkin-lore, 
we will find that— 





[The Pumpkin-Lore of the Negroes 





८५ 








*Vide “ Black Roadways,” A Study of Jamaican Folk Life 
by Martha Warren Beckwith, Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1929, pages 20-27. 
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(a) These beliefs are mostly based upon imitative or 
sympathetic magic. ‘The Negroes of Jamaica are the 
descendants of the Negro slaves who were, in the olden times, 
Drought from Afriea to work in the sugarcane plantations of 
the West Indies. ‘The former have inherited from their 
African ancestors, who were in a low plane of culture, their 
superstitious beliefs. Most people in a low plane of culture 
are great believers in imitative magic, For instance, the 
Australian savages for the purpose of increasing the supply 
of ants and ants’ oggs use an ant-pole, See the photograph 
at page 612 of Children's Colour Book of Lands and Peoples, 
Vol. II. In the letter-press to this picture, it is stated that 
“To increase by magic their supply of ants and ants’ eggs 
for food, two men decorated with white down, and having 
fa pole to represent a treo, go through the motions of searching 
for ants at the imaginary roots of the pole.” 

“Then again at page 613 of the same work, there is a photo- 
graph illustrating the Emu man engaged in his magic rites. 
In this picture, this magician is depicted as hoping to make 
Emus plentiful for the hunters of his tribe. He wears his 
high, slender head-dress made of twigs, the down of birds and 
human hair, 80 that he may resemblo an Emu, the ostrich-like 
vird of Australia, 

‘Then again tho North American Indian, eager to kill a 
bear to-morrow, will hang up a rude grass image of one and 
shoot it, believing that this symbolic act will make the roal 
‘one happen.* 

() ‘The next point of importance is the Nogro एनाम्‌ 
that no one should point with his forefinger at the fruits when 
they are growing, lest by doing so the fruits will drop off or 
wither away. 

Itis curious to find that this Negro belief is quite similar 
to the Bengali Hindu belief that no body should point with 
his forefinger at fruits or flowers which are just budding forth 








*Vide Anthropology, by B. D. Tylor, D.6.1.5 11.D., ¥.n.8., London + 
‘Maomillan & Co., Limited, 1913, page 840. 
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or blooming and that if anybody will do so the newly budding 
or blooming fruits and flowers will wither away. 

Tam of opinion that this belief is based on another super 
stition that the forefinger is poisonous or emits a poisonous 
influence which kills the flowers and the fruits it thoy are 
pointed at with this finger. 


REVIEWS 





Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals 

By Sm P. 8, Staswamy Arvar, K.0.S.1,, 0.L.B., LL.D. 

(Published by the Caloutta University. Rs. 2-8-0 or 48, Od.) 

‘Tar subject for the Kamala Lectures was well chosen and the 
lecturer was perhaps one of the greatest living Indians who 
could elucidate the theme of the discourses. As lawyer, states- 
man, edueationist and thinker, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar’s reputa- 
tion is well known for half a century and Mr. Mukerjee did well 
to leave the subject of the lectures to the author. For, apart 
from its interest to the student of social history, the 
evolution of Hindu moral ideals has also a valuble practical 
bearing upon some of the problems which affect the social 
life and evolution of India, The Harijan movement is, tor 
example, an instance in point. While the reforming zeal and 
ambition of the legislator should not outran the limit of 
diseretion, the Sanatanist would not be well advised in entrench- 
ing himself behind the orthodox custom and social usage as 
such. ‘The legislature has to consider whether the society is 
ripe for a proposed change and whether public opinion supports 
it. ‘Thais also the basis of the Queen’s Proclamation guarantee 
ing religious neutrality. Any enactment necessary for 
suppression of inhuman, immoral or eruel practices or injurious 
customs is not the eriterion from which all proposed legislation 
has to be judged. Exigencies of the times form the guiding test 
‘as we know they have formed in the past for change in the rules 

of the Hindu Dharma Sastras and the Hindu ethical ideals. 
For the purposes of his inquiry, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar does 
not consider it necessary to discuss the origin of our moral 
ideals in biological instinets or in the social customs and practices 
of primitive tribes. Nor does he go back to the ethnical origins 
of Hindu Society and the different streams of culture comprised 
in Hinduism. Much less, into the question of the Original 
* Aryan and non-Aryan elments of Hindu culture and ethics. 
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‘Hindu Society as it existed 2,500 years ago and more, when 
it acquired the consciousness of a common social structure, 
common religious beliefs and common moral ideals furnishes 
proper landmark for @ beginning. 

The history of the ethical ideals of the Hindus presents a 
few striking features. ‘They have not remained stationary but 
have changed in various directions from time to time; and 
‘there is no breach of continuity in the main web of Indian culture. 
No catastrophic changes mark off one period from another and 
again it cannot be said that any particular change is not the 
result of a natural process of evolution or due to the germs 
of change inherent in the Hindu system of thought and culture. 
Speculations in the fields of religion and ethics are given a wide 
berth. Lastly, the influence of foreign culture is noticeable 
more in the emphasis laid upon ideas at work and in the acoelera- 
tion of the process of change than in the introduction of new 
ideas. 

‘Hinduism has shown a capacity to absorb the beliefs and 
practices of many races and tribes and while exercising an 
influence upon the minds and habits of the people brought 
within its fold, has also been influenced by its contact with 
‘them. The laws and religion of the Hindus are mostly of 
Brahminical origin, in the sense that the authors were mostly 
Brahmans. But Hinduism as ordinarily understood connotes 
among other things belief in the authority of the Vedas and 
other sacred writings of the ancient sages, in the immortality 
of the soul and a future life, inthe existence of a supreme 
god, in the theory of Karma and rebirth, in the worship of 
ancestors, in the social organisation represented by the four 
main castes, in the theory of the four stages of life and in the 
theory of the four Purugdrthas or ends of human endeavour, 

‘The Dharma Sastra is practically co-extensive with the 
whole sphere of the duties of man, ‘The Hindu is satisfied with 
tracing the origin of rules to some extent to scripture or some 
authoritative tradition and does not press home the question 
as to the rational basis of the rule. ‘The Greek thinker's specu- 
lations were based upon the foundation of pure reason and the 
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attempt to discover 9 moral standard on a rational basis has 
engaged the attention of modem thinkers far more than of the 
ancients, In early Greek thought traditional law was supreme 
‘as it was eternal and its source was lost in the darkness out: of 
which things come ; and in India the foundations of ethics were 
‘sought to be laid upon the firm rock of revelation. The Sruti 
has been handed down to us by immemorial tradition, ‘The 
ethical rules laid down by the Hindu scriptures are generally 
in accord with the notions of morality accepted in civilised 
communities, ‘The Hindu Law has not in fact been as rigid and 
stagnant as might have been expected from the theory of the 
law books, 

In Chapter II are considered the changes in ethico-legal 
conceptions, with reference to marriage, sonship, property, 
liability for ancestor's debts, maintenance, inheritance, 
stridhana, illegitimate son’s right to inherit, and exclusion 
from inheritanee, ‘The Hindu Law as administered in our 
courts, modifying the earlier views of text-writers, in consonance 
with the progressive views of civilised society, are summar- 
ised in 9 remarkable manner. ‘The next chapter deals exclu- 
sively with woman, the estimation in which she is held, the 
status occupied by her in society and the treatment accorded 
to her, ‘These are justly regarded as marks of the degree of 
civilisation and culture attained in any country. Passing on 
from caste and slavery dealt with in the next two chapters, 
‘we reach law and justice in Chapter VI. ‘The social order of 
the Hindus was founded not upon the comparatively modern 
democratic principle of equality, but upon the conception 
of ५ social hierarchy based upon caste and sanctioned by 
religion, ‘Then again the institution of Kingship was created 
by God for the protection of the people and the King was 
allegorically represented as an incarnation of the eight guardian 
deities of the world. While supposed to possess divine power, 
ho was not above the law but bound to observe and enforce 
the precepts of the Dharma astra and his subjects were bound 
to obey all lawful orders and decrees issued by him. Reference 
ig also made to the principles of ethics governing the conduct of 
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duels and battles and wars, Amongst miscellaneous topies in 
Chapter VIII are included ahimsa, cleanliness, restriction on 
foreign languages and travel, penances and Sandtanadharma, 
‘The doctrine of Karma naturally occupies a prominent place 
in the evolution of Hindu moral ideals, as being one of the 
essential tenets of the Hindu religion and profoundly influencing 
‘Hindu thought and life, Tt i based upon certain beliefs and 
assumptions : (1) Every act or deed is followed by consequences, 
not merely of a physical but of a mental and moral 
character as well and it produces an effect upon the character, 
Aisposition, instincts and tendencies of the agent. Samskara 
or vasand indicates the physical, mental and moral traits with 
which a person is imbued and which emanate from previous 
experiences or actions, ‘They form part of his personality 
and are borne by him in his life-time and carried into a future 
existence. (2) The consequences of a person’s acts not being 
fully worked out in this life demand a future life for their 
fruition. (3) Inequalities in worldly position conflict with 
our sense of justice and our conception of the benevolence 
of God call for an explanation compatible with the moral 
Government of the universe. (4) The doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul which justifies the belief in a future 
existence of the individual soul equally justifies its pre- 
existence, And (5) Happiness or suffering may be due to eiroum- 
stances beyond man’s control indeed but do not rule out the 
idea being derived from a former birth. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar 
concedes that the doctrine of Karma is not successful in solving 
all the problems of good or evil but he believes it is much more 
than a theory. Tt affords at least as satistactory a basis for 
morality consistent with our conception of the goodness and 
benevolence of God as under any other system. 

Any work on the evolution of Hindu moral ideals will not 
be complete without a consideration of certain fundamental 
questions relating to the means and end of conduct, conception 
of duty, duty for its own sake and adhikaribheda. After 
adverting to the charges levelled against Hindu ethics, the 
author proceeds to refer to some of the principles peculiar 
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to Hinduism. They are: (1) The doctrine of Karma, (2) Self- 
discipline and self-control for the regulation and co-ordination 
of human impulses and instincts for the perfection of character, 
(3) Ahimsa, (4) Kindness to lower animals, (5) Toleration, to 
which Svimi Vivékinanda drew particular attention at Ohicago 
before the Parliament of Religions, (6) Freedom of thought, 
(7) Stress on obligations before rights, (8) ‘The metaphysical 
dootrine of the identity of the Atman or individual soul with 
the Brahman or Universal Soul, (9) The Purusdrthas and 
(10) Adhikaribheda. ‘The ethical conceptions embodied in 
‘Hindu literature have moulded the life and thought of Hindus 
for ages and have now been brought into contact with those 
of the rest of the civilised world and are undergoing transforma- 
tion under the impact of new economic conditions, scientific 
knowledge, Western civilisation and literature and the social 
and political movements and ideas of Europe and America. 
‘The joint Hindu family tended to check the growth of 
individualism and fostered the habit of mutual help within 
the family circle ; but it has proved unsuitable to modern condi- 
tions and yielded under the pressure of the influence of Western 
thought. Our ideas and outlook on life have been profoundly 
guided and controlled by the culture of the West permeating 
the Indian Sun, Trade and commerce, nationality and 
patriotism, scientific progress, expansion of knowledge, growth 
in numbers have all contributed towards the changed conditions 
of modern life in this country, ‘These have practically reduced. 
ritualism and ceremonial observances to a minimum and it is 
only occasionally they play any prominent part. The process 
‘of disintegration in the system of caste relating particularly 
to restrictions on occupations is complete while that concerning 
inter-dining is going on apace, ‘That relating to inter-marringe 
is also slowly giving way in sub-sections of the main caste, 
Women are gaining ground and claiming equality with men. 
“What India needs is to realise itself, to broaden out her 
spiritual heritage ” and “to continue to build along the same 
inspiring without being confined to a slavish imitation 
of other ideals than our own—regarding ideas of private 
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property, economic independence of the sexes, marriage and 
matrimony and divoree, and a hundred other matters where 
India has indeed a message to give to the world, 

‘Hindu ethies has undergone changes, though slowly and 
gradually in response to the varying conditions of the times, 
‘The ancient ‘Hindus believed in the theory of cycles of growth, 
decay and dissolution and in the repetition of history in the 
Universe, ‘There has been however on the whole a rise to a 
higher conception of ethical duties, Future sanctions are 
aids to morality and disbelief in these may not after all be an 
unmixed good in all stages of society. 








8.8. 


Archaeological Survey of Mysore—Annual Report for 1931 


Awour a dozen monuments were discovered and surveyed 
during the year, including a fine stone-built pond of unique 
design at Hulikere near Halebid and more than twice the 
number were resurveyed in detail including the famous Kegava 
‘Temple at Belur. Eighty out of a total number of 100 newly 
discovered inscriptions are published and the earliest of these 
is connected with the death of the famous Ganga Ruler Bhutuga. 

In the Amritesvara temple at Amritapura in the Tarikere 
‘Taluk is an inscription on a large slab sot up in the south-east 
of the temple, claimed to be the composition of the well-known 
Kannada Poet Janna, Hale Sringeri Village is about two 
furlongs to the west of Sringeri with about one Brahman and 
twenty other houses, A small mud shrine contains the old 
11 Linga, about six fost high. ‘The Vidyaéankara 
image is 1#ft. high in Yora-mudra with a sannyasi disciple on 
either side. Compared with this, it will be clear that the 
image to which I have referred in my article on “An Ancient 
Image at Hampi” may not be that of Vidyddankara, In his 
notes on Vidyéranyapura, Dr. Krishna says that “ Vidyiranya 
algo must have been a Karnataka, But Vidyidankara is said 
to have been a ‘coli’ since some ‘colis’ have set up his image 
in the Agrahara.” ‘This statement is evidently traditional, 

४ 1 
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picked up during the course of the inquiries but it deserves 
further investigation. 

The detailed ‘re-study’ of the Belur temple is worth 
careful pernsal by the reader. ‘Tho beautiful pond at Hulikere 
near Belur appears to have had twenty-seven niches or shrines 
representing the Iunar constellations and it was probably 
constructed during the reign of the Hoysala Narasimha about 
1269 A.D, The Hoysala temple at Kubatur near Shiral- 
Koppa is Ohalakyan and belongs to about 1100.A.D, ‘There are 
no definite Hoysala features and it suggests that the Toysala 
borrowed the Ohalukyan model with improvements thereon. 

After dealing with some coins of the Vijayanagara Kings 
in Part INT, Dr. Krishna in the next part gives a critical account 
of Suktisudharnava by Mallikarjuna, belonging to the reign 
of the Hoysala King Somegvara, a work which is considered to 
be a great anthology of old Kannada poetry. He agrees with 
Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah that the author of this work is identical 
with the composer of the inscription in the Baéral temple, 
dated 1237 A.D. and that he is Cidananda Mallikarjuna, 
Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar appears to consider Cidananda- 
Kavi and Mallikarjuna as two different individuals. His son 
was Keairaja and his father-in-law Sumanobana, the general 
and poet of Vira-Narasimha’s Court. ‘There is disagreement 
again regarding religion, vis., whether he was a Jain or a Smartha 
Brahman, ‘Then regarding the date, after great discussion, 
tho view expressed is that the date’ of the work is 0 1237 A.D, 
‘he historical information in the work is meagre but it is a 
unique work in Indian Kavya literature. While it has no 
plot, unlike the ordinary anthologies it definitely adopts the 
machinery of a Maha Kavya, It is a store-house of great 
Kannada poetry and is itself of a high literary value. 

‘We congratulate Dr. Krishna on the excellent work which 
he has done during the year of the Report rider review. 
The cultural side of the activities of the Mysore University 
is in very safe hands and the encomiums which his work has 
received from distinguished scholars all over the world is re- 
markable testimony to the work which is being conducted 
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under his able guidance in the Department of Archeology in 
‘Mysore, 
—— 8.8. 


Archseological Survey of Mysore—Annual Report for 1932 


Ty the report before us, Dr. Krishna continues a detailed study 
of important architectural monuments in the State, Soma- 
nathpur, Talkad, Tkkeri, Keladi and Harihara being included 
in this survey. An important copper plate of the Ganga King 
Krishnayarma has been discovered and published. Attention 
may be drawn to the following ; (1) The images of Sankara (1) 
and Kannappa (Plate IV) belonging to the Vaidyesvara Temple, 
‘Talkad, (2) Dhanvantari (1) (Plate VI), (3) Votive bas reliefs 
at Tickeri (Plate XZ), (4) Relievo portrait of a Chief and Vastu- 
purusha in the Virabhadra Temple (Plate XIV) and (5) the 
image of Harihara (Plate XV). ‘This last is a little larger than 
life-size and wears a makuta showing jata on the right side and 
Kirita on the left, with hands disposed in the four poses. ‘The 
faco has a realistic appearance, We agree with Dr. Krishna 
wholeheartedly, that the Talgunda temple should be restored 
and properly preserved. 

In the section relating to numismaties, a large number 
of coins of the Vijayanagara Dynasty has been studied and 
some suggestions have been made concerning the crest which 
‘appears on the earlier coins. 

‘The most: important part of the report for the year is 
what relates to Vidydranyakdlajndna an account of which has 
deen furnished for the first time, The details in this work 
are said to bear a close resemblance to what we find in the 
Rajakalanirnaya and the Sivatattearatnakara as well as the 
Guruvamsa Kavya. The important points to note here are 
these: (1) Vidy&ranya is different from Madhava, (2) Harihara 
and Bukka were guards in the treasury of Pratapa Rudra and 
were serving under Kumara Ramandtha. (3) The Harihara 
princes defeated the Hoysalas. (4) Kriyfigakti was a disciple 
of Vidyaranya, And (6) the date of the foundation of Vijaya- 
pagara coincides with 1336 except for minor differences, Tt ig 
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not possible to refer to these matters in detail here and I 
expect to refer to them in my articles on the ‘ Foundation 
of tho Vijayanagara Empife” in due course. 
‘The reports are coming in quick succession and we hope 
Dr. Krishna will be enabled to bring them up-to-date, 
8.8. 





‘The Elements of Logic (in Tamil) 
By Rey, Fr, 2. 8. JNANAPRATASAM 
Balapundit, Mirisuvil, Jaffna, Ceylon 
(With A Foreword by W. R. Watson, B.A., B.So.s 
Divisional Inspector of Schools, Ceylon. Price Calico Rs, 2-8-0 
and Boards Re, 1-12-0) 


DISSEMINATION of modern knowledge through the provincial 
yernaculars inaugurates a new era in the history of educational 
progress in India. Bengal proved to be a pioneer in this matter. 
‘The South Indian languages are now coming into line. In 
xecent years books on modern subjects are being written in the 
Dravidian languages like Tamil, Telugu and Kannada by 
‘persons who have themselves had the benefits of modern English 
education. ‘The contact these are establishing between the 
English-educated Indians on the one hand and the non-English. 
knowing people on the other is a healthy sign of the times, 
Modern thought can filter down to the people only through 
the vernacular. Popular adult education is rendered possible 
only in this manner. Fr. Jnanaprakasam’s little book The 
Blements of Logio in Tamil is a laudable attempt in adapting 
Western techniques and modes of thinking to the needs of the 
‘Tamils. In this the author has been eminently successful. Within 
the compass of a small volume he has compressed matter that 
would’ suffice an Intermediate student preparing himself for 
his examination in Logic. ‘The treatment of the subject is 
based on Creighton’s An Introduction to Logio, Welton’s A 
Manual of Logio and Latta and Macbeath’s The Hloments of 
Logic, In conveying the ideas of Modern Togie which includes 
Deduotion based on the Aristotelian ‘Tradition and Induction ~ 
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or Scientific Method as it is treated in modern text-ooks on 
the subject, the author has succeeded in a very large measure 
judging from the diffleulties he had to overcome, especially 
the one due to adopting suitable terminology in Tamil that 
would correspond to the terms that form the technical counters 
of European Logic, His studies of Tarka Sastra have been of 
great help to him in this matter, One specially notes with 
dolight the questions he has framed on each chapter for exercise 
in the subject on the lines of any good text-book of Logio in 
English. ‘The list of technical terms with their Tamil equiva- 
ents and an exhaustive index add to the usefulness of the book. 

Wo congratulate the author on his valuable contribution 
to the store-house of modern literature in ‘Tamil. 











M.Y. 
‘The Tresse Iron-Age Megalithic Monument 
(Sir Robert Mond’s Excavation) 
(Its quadruple soulptured breasts and their relation to the + 
‘mother-goddess cult) 
By V. 0.0. Corum 
(Oxford University Press, London, Humphrey Milford, 1935. 
108 64.) 
In this work Sir Robert Mond has undertaken, for the owner 
Baron Robert Surcouf, by permission of the French Ministry 
of Pine Arts to publish a report on the excavation of a hitherto 
unexcavated Allée Couverte of the Gallo-Roman period with 
realistic sculptures in relief of two double pairs of human breasts, 
ete., at ‘Tressé, St, Mulo, together with an exhaustive compara- 
tive study of the cult resposnible for the symbolism of the 
twin pairs of human breasts. ‘Thirty-five plates and fourteen 
figures are included in the book under review. 

‘The monument though originally noticed so far back as 
1880 had not been excavated so far and the work of excavation 
started in 1929. A detailed account of the site, the history 
of the monument and the work of excavation are given, ‘The 
mogalithic tombs with which we are here concerned apparently 
belong to the degenerate megalithic enginegring kind which 
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gives the impression of an attempt by unskilled builders to 
copy a type of structures rather than to follow closely a technique 
of construction, The author considers that structures of this 
kind betray the presence of human burials and these remains 
confirm that view. After the work of excavation was over, 
the remains have been rebuilt in situ and the monument has 
been restored in a safe condition for visitors, It will be 
‘unnecessary for us to consider in detail the pottery and other 
wares discovered on this occasion. ऋण though hand-made 
and field-turned fabries are found contemporaneously in one 
tomb and pots thrown on the wheels and pots hand-fashioned 
are discovered simultaneously, this picture is regarded as roveal- 
ing a provincial society in a comparatively highly organised 
industrial phase incompatible neither with the period of 
Domitians nor the secluded settlements of native tribesmen 
in the forests of Northern Armorica, It further irresistably 
suggests a funeral custom under which people belonging to 
various classes of society brought such ceramic offerings as they 
could afford to purchase. 

‘More important than either of these or the metallic objects 
and beads or the iron one-edged sword or even the bones and 
‘the skeleton in these remains are the double pairs of human 
breasts sculptured in relief. The work is realistic and beautiful in 
its sensibility, for the two pairs on the transversal stone are the 
pointed. breasts of » young girl and those of the western stone 
fro the full breasts of a mother. (See Plate 21 facing 7, 31 ; 
and Plate 17 facing p. 29.) Tho portrait studies appear to 
have been taken from two different young virgins in Plate 21, 
If it is correct to date the monument to the period of Roman 
intercourse with Gauls, the author says these symbols are easily 
explained as representing the great mother whose cult was 
popular in the country at the time having spread from Asia 
‘Minor, Syria and other parts. For a careful study of comparative 
religion and theosophy leaves no doubt that she was one and the 
samo female principle of creation, god-head or life. ‘This cult 
‘was as old as civilisation itself and as such flourished partivu- 
lanly in Mesopgtamia, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, Further 
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east it was at once more theosophical in its exposition and 
less purely anthropomorphic in its symbolism. 

Por a detailed and exhaustive discussion of this subject we 
would refer the interested reader to the excellent work under 
review. 8.8. 





Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for 1933 
(Kern Institute, Leyden) 
Vol. VIIT 


In is most pleasing to observe that the authorities of the Kern 
Institute have surmounted successfully the difficulties that 
lay before them and continued the useful work which they 
have been doing for the past several years. And we are grateful 
to the several donors who have responded to the appeal of the 
Institute for assistance. 

A new feature introduced into the present volume which 
has reduced its bulk without affecting its usefulness consists in 
‘the employment of certain abbreviations, omission of academic 
and honorific titles of authors and not dealing with publications 
separately when they are also reviewed, unless in exceptional 
cases. A reference to the Bibliography does not make ua 
realise any appreciable difference in this method from the 
treatment in the earlier volumes, 

Amongst the excavations at Persepolis in Iran, by the 
courtesy of Dr. Herzfeld, has been produced a group of Indians 
and another of the Scythians (or Sakas). It is pointed out 
“that the Saka of the tribute procession of Xerxes, although 
they, are absolutely identical with the Saki Tigrakhanda, aro 
not those, but are the Saki Paradrayé of Southern Russia, 
somewhere near the Cimmerian Bosporus (Crimea). Of the 
‘threo Indian Satrapies, only the Hindus (Sind) are represented. 
‘The animal is meant to be a wild ass, the man in front carries 
fa flexible stick over his shoulder, not a scale. ‘The very first 
figure to the right is the Persian usher, who holds by the hand 
the chief of the mission.” ॥ 
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Concerning the mysterious script of the Indus Valley, atten- 
tion is drawn to a paper on the “ Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
Found at Ur” published by Mr. 0. J. Gadd in the Proceedings of 
the British Academy and Mr, G. de Hevesy’s startling discovery 
‘that the script of the Indus Valley shows certain analogies 
to that found on wooden tablets in the Paster Island has evoked 
considerable interest, ‘The insoription found at the Ohhadadila 
monastery in the Kalawan area in the North-West is of consider- 
able importance as supplying a reliable basis for the dating of 
the Gandhira sculptures which were discovered along with it. 
‘The volume contains a review of the progress of archeological 
‘work in different parts and we wish the survey will hereatter 
include Mysore also. In the Netherlands India the Northern 
‘Temple of Prambanan was completely rebuilt in 1932 and 
some provisional repairs carried out on the Brahma Temple. 
‘A bronze Buddha image was discovered in the desa (village) 
of Sempaga, situated at the mouth of the Karama river, on the 
‘West Coast of Celebes. ‘This evidently belongs to the famous 
School of Buddhist Art which flourished at Amravati on the 
river Krishna during the first centuries of the Christian era 
and may therefore be regarded as one of the earliest relies of 


the Hindu period so far known in the Malay Archipelago. 
8. 





‘The Gangas of Talkad 
By M. ए, Krisuna Rao, M.A., B.T. 
Mysore University 
(B. ©. Paul & 00) Publishers, Madras. Price Re. 3) 

‘A moxoorarn on the Gangas of ‘Talkad is particularly welcome 
at a time, when, thanks to the energetic efforts of Dr. M. H. 
Krishna of Mysore, more grants of an important character of 
the Ganga Dynasty are’being discovered. Mr. M. V. Krishna 
Rao, the author of the book under review, has, we think, wisely 
refrained from entering into a discussion in detail of the thorny 
and complicated problems relating to the Ganga genealogy or 
chronology while at the same time he has indicated to some 
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extent the nature of these problems, In the Mysore Gazetteer of 
‘Mr. Rice and in the revised edition of the same by Rajacharita 
Visharada Rao Sahib 0, Hayavadana Rao, these topics are 
dealt with in great detail and all arguments advanced relating 
to them to which also the interested reader may turn, 

‘The Gangas ruled over Mysore and Coorg for several 
centuries and while their very name was once lost in oblivion, 
by diligent research of scholars, they have been restored to 
their place in history. We are grateful to Rice, Narasimhachar 
and Krishna Sastri, amongst others, for the knowledge that 
‘we possess of this well-known line of Mysore Kings, which brings 
back to us memories of an ancient greatness linking Mysore 
with the past and carrying Mysore forward to the times till the 
powerful armies of Rajaraja the Great and of the Hoysala 
princes put an end to the independent existence of the Gangas 
in the eleventh century. : 

‘There are not, unfortunately, a large number of stone 
inscriptions of this dynasty of the Gangas till we come towards 
the close of the seventh century. It is not always safe to rely on 
copper plates, fifty-two of which have been collected and 
referred to in the Mysore Gazetteer. Of these seventeen plates 
‘ear no dates and nine give wrong dates. Sir John Fleet once 
led a sovero criticism against what he called the “spurious ” 
series of Ganga plates but later on he modified his views to a 
vory large extent and he had indeed veered round to the view 
of Rice, Subsequently, a number of grants have been dis- 
covered and even after the publication of the revised Afysore 
Gazetteer, we have boen fortunate to discover new grants, in- 
cluding lithic ones. ‘The severe tests applied by Sir John Fleet 
have been adopted by Narasimhachar and Ganga genealogy 
‘has been built up from the plates which have stood the exacting 
standard set up by Meet. His objections to relying on several 
Ganga plates related to (1) the corrupt language of the record, 
(2) serious orthographioal errors, (3) rude execution, (4) 7०० 
graphical differences, (6) long periods assigned to Kings in the 
record, (6) suspicious forms of the names given to the engravers 
of and the witnesses to grants, and (7) lack of external or internal 
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evidences corroborative of statements in the grants. The 
Penugonda Plates of Madhava IIT discovered by Krishna Sastri 
in 1913 stood Fleet's tests and he regarded them as genuine 
(I-R.A.S., 1915, pp. 471-472) and Rice wrote about them 
(Bp. Ind., XIV, p. 340). In all probability, even the spurious 
plates while forged perhaps regarding the operative portion of 
the grants, i.., gifts, did really embody the tradition relating to 
genealogy and wero copies of or from genuine grants. Differ- 
‘ence amongat scholars has now shifted to the details concerning 
Ganga genealogy and chronology. 

The Gangas were a line of kings who probably came 
originally from the north and settled down at Perur whence 
they advanced in succeeding generations towards Mysore. 
‘The accredited founder of the Ganga Dynasty was one Konguni- 
varma, an appellation borne by almost all the later Ganga 
rulers. Mr. 8. V. Visvanatha, in an article published in this 
issue, attempts to trace a connection between the founder of 
‘the Ganga Dynasty and the Kongus. ‘There is no reason to 
disbelieve the existence of a Ganga Dynasty up to the time of 
Durvinita even though there have been disputes in the past 
about the genuineness of the Mercara and Nagamangala Plates. 
Prof. Dubreuil suggested that there was a Paruvi line distinct 
from the original or Talkad branch. Dr. Shama Sastri on the 
basis of his discoveries showed that there was one Krishna- 
‘varman and his sons Simhavarman and Vira Varman and 
suggested that he started the Kaivara branch. ‘The lake plates 
lend support to the theory of Dr. Shama Sastri that there were 
three different branches springing from Madhava I. Possibly, 
‘the genealogical tables would have to be reconciled whether 
there are two lines or three, As I have stated elsewhere, 
“Tn dealing with the inscriptions of the year (1930), Dr. Krishna 
has taken advantage of the publication of the Kerogilir Plates 
of Madhava II who established Sangamepura in Sendrakavi- 
shaya to review the important records 336 and 88 of the Western 
Gangas, each with a different genealogy. ‘There are difficulties 





> Q.J.MS., Vol. 25, pp. 815-18, 
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in accepting the theory that the dynasty was only one. ‘To 
hold that the dynasty of the Penugonda Plates is different 
from that of the Keregilir Plates would be based upon two 
assumptions ; (1) that Krishnavarma of the Penugonda Plates 
Docame independent of the Pallava yoke though his father 
and grandfather were crowned by the Pallava overlords ; 
‘and (2) that the reigns of four generations of this branch equalled 
in length two of the Valkad branch. Hence comes the third 
view that there were threo distinct branches of the Gangas.” 
‘Then, “The dynasty mentioned in the Keregalir and Marasimha 
Plates, which was perhaps the main branch, was described 
from Kongunivarma and Madhava I, through Hariverma 
whose son was Vishnugopa. Vishnugopa’s son was Tadangila 
Madhava or Madhava II who granted the लसा Plates 
and who was the father of Avinita, ‘This Avinita of the Talkad 
branch appears to have acquired possession of the Paruvi area. 
It is also possible that the Ganga empire was divided, after the 
death of Madhava I, perhaps owing to a disputed succession 
between his sons Harivarma, Krishnavarma and Aryavarma, 
who got respectively Talkad, Kaivara and एवाप, ‘The Pallava 
Emperor Simhavarma probably intervened on behalf of 
Eryavarma and crowned him. ‘The separation of the kingdoms 
appears to have existed for two or four generations between 
400 and 500 A.D, However, it was the Talkad Dynasty which 
ultimately won the mastery.”® Dr. Krishna further says 
that this theory has also its weak points. No. 36 (Devaraballi 
Inscription) is important in Ganga history as being the first 
lithic record of early times in which the Ganga genealogy is 
traced to the time of Sivamara and the genealogy given therein 
closely follows that of the Talkad Gangas found in numerous 
copper plates but not the special genealogy mentioning Arya- 
varma and Krishnavarma as in the Penugonda and Bendigana- 
halli Plates but in No. 88 (the Kudlur Plates) of Madhavavarma 
the genealogy is identical with that given in the Penugonda 
Plates. Whether it is possible to reconcile these conflicting 











2 M.A.R., 1080, pp. 128-24. 
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views and establish that these rulers all belonged to one stock 
is more than can be stated from the present materials. We 
connot assert that Madhava and Simha are aliases for Vishnu- 
gopa and that Arya and Krishna were the surnames of Hari- 
varma, We have to accept the view of Rao Bahadur 
R, Narasimhachar expressed with reference to the Kudlur Plates. 

‘The Gangas belonged to the Janhavéya or Gangakula, 
‘Their country, Gangavadi, was also called Srirajya. It is 
certainly very difficult to say that the Gangas represent a 
‘Kanva offshoot in the south of India. Kolar was the chief 
city at the time of the foundation and the capital was later 
shifted’ to Talkad. In the seventh century Mankunda and 
in the eighth Manne were their residential capitals. ‘The 
important dates of this dynasty depend upon an interpreta- 
tion of the earlier copper plates with corroborative evidences 
from lithie records and from the prolific literature of the period, 
‘The date of Mahava I himself would have to be fixed from 
his close association with the Jain gura Simhanandin, a con- 
temporary of Samantabhadra. Even the true historical section 
from Kiriya Madhava II to Mushkara has to be worked out 
from copper plates. In the sixth and seventh centuries the 
Ganga invasions continued on neighbouring territories and 
they were later on extended east and south. They were 
thomselves attacked on the north-west by the Chalukyas, 
‘Mahavalis or Banas in the eastern parts of Mysore, on the east 
and north of the Palar river in the Mulbagal Taluk, were subdued 
under Hastimalla about the end of the ninth century. ‘They 
had been previously defeated and put into confusion in the 
last quarter of the eighth century. But it was Prithvipathi 11, 
‘groat-grandson of Sivamira I who completed the conquest and 
earned the proud distinction of Banddhirija from the Cola 
‘King Pardntaka in 921 A.D. Likewise, Nolambayadi which 
has given a name to the Vokkaligar Community of the northern 
and eastern parts of Mysore was made part of the Ganga 
dominions. ‘The Nolamba Pallavas of the Kannada country 


> 1.4. XII, pp. 6, 187. 
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trace their origin to Mahendravarman III, The Ganga King 
Sripurusha retook Kidavetti of the Pallavas, seized their 
umbrella and became Perminadi. ‘The Nolambas inter- 
married with the Gangas and the Chalukyas and were powerful 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, ‘The Ganga King Marasimha 
destroyed their power and influence about 974 A.D. 

‘The lato Rao Bahadur H, Krishna Sastri worked out trom 
the Votirpilaiyam and Babir Plates a branch of the Pallava 
Dynasty from Nandivarman IT Pallavamalla to Apardjita, 
termed the Gangapallava, to distinguish it from Simhavishnu 
and the other branches.* From the Penugonda Plates of the 
Western Ganga King Madhava alias Simhavishnu, identified 
with the early Ganga ruler Tadangila Madhava, we can trace 
certain close intimate relationships between the Gangas and the 
Pallavas of this period. ‘Tadangila Madhava was the banner 
of the Gangeya race. Admittedly the Ganga rulers of this 
period were the fendatories of the Pallavas, and as Pallava 
‘Kings crowned the later Ganga rulers like Sivamara Saigotta 
and the younger son of Avinita, the Pallavas must have claimed 
to have been their overlords. Again, certain rulers named 
Vijaya Skanda Sishya Vikramavarman and Vijaya Ishvara- 
‘varman of the latter half of the ninth century were probably the 
successors of the Gangapallavas,* After the Gangas were 
overthrown by the remarkable successes of the Cola Kings, 
especially the successes of Rajaraja the Great and the fast 
developing overlordship of the Hoysalas, they continued to 
hold important positions under the Hoysalas and the 
Chalukyas. For 9 revival of the Ganga power we have to 
look elsewhere : the Eastern Gangas or the Kalinga Gangas 
for example, to whom there is reference in Mysore in .0., 
TH, Bn, 140. Probably during the period of a break in 
‘the Annals of the Mysore Gangas, filled up by an “alleged ” 
Prithvipathi, the father of Marasimha, they left Mysore to 
a relative and proceeded elsewhere to found a new dynasty. 





4 BLL, TV, p. 182. 
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‘The Karnataka Dynasty of Nepal to which Dr. Shama 
Sastri has referred was perhaps one such and referrable 
to the eighth to the tenth centuries A.D." 

We do not know, though Mr. Krishna Rao asserts, whether 
the earliest inhabitants of Gangavadi were serpent worshippers 
or whéther Saivism in its early phases was influenced by animis- 
tic or naga cults, Much less, whother there was १ struggle 
between the Aryan gods and the non-Aryan gods for supremacy, 
‘Likewise, whether Siva reprosonts the non-Aryan or Turanian 
element in Hinduism by his intimate connection with the earth, 
as Lord of the Mountains and Master of the Ghosts. Wo do 
know, however, that Jainism was the provailing religion while 
there was @ marked toleration of Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
other religious faiths. ‘The Pasupathas, Kapilikas and Kala- 
mukhas also enjoyed a certain vogue in the country. The 
chapters relating to Religious life and Architecture and sculp- = - 
ture in Gangavadi were first dealt with by Mr. Krishna Rao in 
the papers read before the Mythic Society and since published 
in the Q.J.M. 8. 

Any account of the social life in the Ganga period has 
necessarily to be conjectural, based upon the knowledge that 
we are able to obtain from lithic records, literature of the 
period and art and architecture, We are thankful to Mr. 
Krishna Rao for a running and connected account he has given 
on this subject and on Ganga administration, gathered from 
the several sources already adverted to, ‘The distinctive 
contribution of the Gangas, quite apart from the ancient Hindu 
‘usages and customs and polity does not appear to be consider- 
able or even appreciable if we are to judge from the standpoiat 
of the Mauryas, the Guptas, the Colas, the Hoysalas or the 
Vijayanagara Kings. Apparently, the disturbed condition of 
their country and the constant wars left little scope to develop 
their individuality ; but nevertheless we must remember with 
gratitude the prolific literary output of this important period of 
Mysore history. 











# M,A.R., 1920; Q.J.M.8., Vol. XVI, p. 226, 4 
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Siva and Vishnu Temples and Jain Basadis were in 
abundance. Brahman settlements, Vidyasthinas or Colleges 
for the encouragement of learning—particularly Sanskrit 
eduoation—, temple assomblies for sottlement of intemal 
differences as well as disputes of a graver or political character 
were well known, ‘The village was the unit of administration, 
Life in the village centred round the temple which ministered 
to tho spiritual and temporal necds of the people, ‘They could 
apply to the temple authorities in need, in times of economic 
or other distress, Oftentimes, the temple authorities purchased 
the lands of the people on what we may now doscribe as a 
conditional sale or mortgage by conditional sale and paid 
off the arrears on the land. Amusements were provided in 
the temple in addition to general instruction. ‘These temple 
assemblies and village sabhas, not uwnoften, excercised a 
wholesome and healthy check on the cupidity or vagaries of 
rulers and influenced literary activity of a high order. Mathas 
were attached to tomples. The social instinct was highly 
developed in the people and there was sufficient protection for 
society against malefactors. 

Owing to the hurry in publication referred to in the preface, 
several errors have crept into the book under review. Refer- 
ences ought properly to be relegated into the footnotes or 
to the close of the chapter, to facilitate easy reading and there 
should be uniformity in the spelling of proper names, Besides, 
‘we wish the genealogy and the map were fuller and more illumina- 
ting, We wish Mr. Krishna Rao will avoid these blemishes 
and simplify the launguage in revising the work for a subsequent 
edition. 

‘Phe book under review fulfils a long-felt want and makes 
a valuable addition to a library on South Indian history. 


8.8. 
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‘The Divine Pymander of Hermes ‘Trismegistus 
(Shrine of Wisdom, London) 


‘We are obliged to the editors for a second edition of this excel- 
lent work. For, it “is a book most choice for the elegance 

of its language, most weighty for the abundance of its informa. 
tion, full of grace and propriety, full of wisdom and mysteries. 

It contains the profoundest mysteries of the most ancient 
thoology, and the arcana of all philosophy.” ‘The manual 
defore us ropresents a successful endeavour to systematise and 

to unfold something of the significance of the writings attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus ; and lays emphasis on the moro primary 
and important fundamental truths contained in the work, 

‘The soul is the prinefpal whereby God eternally vivifies 
the Cosmos. Soul acts upon matter, through the medium of 
nature, which depends upon soul. But soul, in turn, depends 
‘upon Nous, and Nous deperids upon God. 

‘There are three heads, God, the Cosmos and man. The 
Cosmos is for man’s sake and the latter is for God’s. “From 
one souree all things depend but the souree is from the one and 
only. God doth contain the Cosmos ; the Cosmos containeth 
man. The Cosmos is the offspring of God and man, asit were, is 
the offspring of the Cosmos. The Cosmos is, indeed, from God, 
and in God ; but man, of the world and in the world, ‘The 
beginning and the end and the constitution of all things is 
Goa.” ‘The first head or idea is thus the subject of च 
theology and is the highest of all sciences and includes the 
causes of all real beings, ideas and world. ‘The second is the 
subject of Cosmology, signifying the solar system and the 
Universo. In Pymander, it includes all worlds and universes— 
subjective and objective—all planes, sub-planes, spheres and 
regions, of existence and activity. But it does not include the 
Divine Natures and ruling intelligences who operate in the 
various worlds, And it does not include man who is something 
more, potentially, though a microcosm of the macrocosm, 








3 X, 14 and VID, 5. 
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‘The last head is.the study of man and the view is anthropo- 
logical. 

God must be considered (1) as the unmanifest, (2) as the 
‘most manifest and (3) as the unmanifest and at the same time 
most manifest. God is therefore transcendental: He is un- 
differentiated: and He is the transcendental unmanifested 
good to which all things aspire. Being in all, and there being 
nothing without Him, He is necessarily the most manifest. Te 
is immanent but there is a distinction between Him and the 
things He creates. ‘The latter are of and from Him and cannot 
subsist without Him but He is not in need of them and can 
subsist without them. Thus, God’s manifestations are His 
acts or operations and cannot really be separated from Himself. 
He acts by virtue of being what He is and what He creates 
exist by virtue of His operations. Since all creation ceaselessly 
manifests His power, He is the most manifest one. The last is 
paradoxical but true and God is both unmanifest and the most 
manifest and this conception embodies a whole truth of which 
the dual separate statements are but partial aspects. 

‘The orderly sequence of the cosmological progression of 
the unmanifest into the manifest is unfolded in a speech which 
is given in the text. Since eternity is in God and the Cosmos in 
eternity, there must necessarily be an unmanifested aspect 
of the Cosmos, regarded from the standpoints of time and space. 
But since time is in the Cosmos and Generation is in time, 


there is 9 manifested aspect. ae 


Archeological Survey of India—Annual Report for 1929-30 
Apawe from progress in all its varied spheres of activity, the 
year under review is important in many respects. Referring 
to his excavations on the Sirkap site in ‘Taxila, Sir John 
Marshall has no doubt that the Parthian city on this side must: 
have beon destroyed by the Kushns shortly before 64 A.D. 
though the actual date may not be absolutely certain. ‘The 
discoveries included an interesting relief representing wingless 

"Bros and Psyche in gold repousee, pendants, ete., all of gold. 
9 
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Further ,वाहण्ड revealed valuable evidence concerning the 
various dynasties that had occupied this site from the begin 
ning of the third century B.C. At Mohenjodaro, amongst the 
probable antiquities revealed during the excavation are: (1) a 
razor with two edges, one straight and the other curved, which 
in general shape is similar to certain Bgyptian examples 
(2) an amulet bearing on the reverse an incised design of 9 
vulture with out-stretched wings and human feet similar to the 
one found at Hareppa in 1924-26 ; (3) an impression of a boss 
seal depicting a buffalo surrounded by a number of dead bodies 
and resembling archaic examples from Mesopotamin ; (4) an 
amulet, the first of the kind found at Mohenjodaro so far, 
showing certain resemblances to the Hgyptian sign for stability 5 
(6) ५ medallion with a figure of the single-horned animal ; and 
(6) a seal impression representing a buffalo about to be trans- 
fixed with a spear by aman. Tt has been now established that 
the Indus valley culture was not confined to that region alone 
and in the course of his regular survey for over 2,000 miles 
extending from the delta of the river Indus northward as far 
as the Sukkur District, Mr. N. G. Mazumdar has surveyed over 
‘one hundred mounds and old sites, three of these at least belong- 
ing definitely to the Chaleolithic period. ‘The excavations at 
Nagarjunikonda brought to light two more stupas similar in 
plan to the great stupa built by the Iady Chantisiri 

Sir John Marshall in his article on the excavations at Taxila 
says that the destruction of the Parthian city on this site 
was attended by some sudden and dire calamity in which many 
of the citizens must have been killed or driven permanently 
from their homes : and that undoubtedly this was at the hands 
of the invading Kushiins, shortly before 61 A.D: ‘The presence 
of the coins of the last Greek King Hermaios, of Kadphises, 
and of Hermadis with Kadphises in Sirkap has been beautifully 
and clearly explained. ‘They do not, as they may appear at 
first sight, suggest the conquest of Taxila by Kujiila Kadphises 
himself—perhaps with the help of Hermaios—in the earlier 
half of the first century A.D., १.९. possibly between the reigns 
of Azes and Gondopharnes. Barly in his career, Kujiila 
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Kadphises possessed himself of Kabul, about 25 A.D. and after- 
wards he occupied Pu-ta and Kipin and assumed the title of 
‘Mahéraja Rajédhinija, Subsequently, the Parthians of Taxila 
whose territories had been invaded by Kujila Kadphises 
retaliated by themselves occupying the Kabul valley and 
these Kabul coins thus found their way to Taxila during the 
Parthian domination there, ‘The mistake hitherto mado is 
said to have been in assuming that it was the Parthians who 
made an end of the Greek power in Kabul and the Kushins 
who in their turn drove out tho Parthians. According to 
Marshall, the fact seems to be that the Kabul valley was an 
important bone of contention between the Parthians and 
Kushins and that probably it changed hands more than once 
before the final celipse of the Parthian power. 

‘The precious hoards of jewellery, ete., found at Taxila 
constitute one large and homogeneous collection representative 
of Parthian culture in Tndia in the middle of the first century 
A.D. The Roman and Armenian picture of the Parthians as 
half barbarians, chiefly renowned for their skill as horsemen 
or with the how is defective and one-sided. They were not 
only line warriors but: an energetic, progressive and highly 
civilised nation, inheriting much of the culture and refinement 
of both Greece and Persia,“ Philhellenes ” was no empty boast 
claimed by the Arsacids but they were greatly influenced by the 
hellenistic art and hellenistic ideas in general. The Sakas had 
formed part of the Parthian Empire also and whatever the 
Kushins had of Graeco-Roman ideas or Greco-Roman culture 
must have come to them by way of Parthia, 

Jn referring to the Sittaannavikal cave inscriptions, there 
{s a suggestion that the cave was excavated by tle Pallava King 
Mahendravarman T and if this be go it is said that the cave 
must have come into existence during the early part: of his 
reign, when he was still a devotee of Jainism. 

In the museum section, Rai Rahadur Ramprasad Chanda 
discusses the origin of the image of Buddha, a subject of keen 
controversy and in his discussion of this subject refers to the 
Buddha type as well as the Gandhira type of figure sculpture 
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which at last clearly discloses Greek influence. He says that the 
Madhura type of Dhiyana-yogin is an independent creation 
and not based on the Gandhara type. 

8.8, 


Sayings of Basavanna 
By M. Venkatrsa धतत 
(Veorasaiva Tarunara Sangha, Gadng, 1985. As. 8) 
‘Tun author has already given us the sayings of Basavanna 
published in the Q. J. M. 8. and we are very glad that they are 
now put together in book form so that the noble character, 
the earnest faith and the sincere devotion to truth of 


Basavanna may be more widely known. 
8.8. 


Census of India. Vol. I—India 
Part IIL Ethnographical 
By 8. 8. Guua 
(Govt. Press, Simla, Re. 7-10-0 or 38.) 

In this volume “ the racial affinities of the peoples of India” 
is written by Guha and “ ethnographic notes by various authors”? 
edited by J. H. Hutton. Guha’s attempt is easily the most 
important contribution to physical anthropology of India 
since Sir Herbert Risley's. Some of Risley’s conclusions were 
unsatisfactory and largely open to doubt and the discoveries at 
Mohenjodaro have disproved a conception of Tndia largely 
isolated from the rest of Asia and inhabited entirely by 
barbarous tribes prior to the Aryan invasion of India about 
1600 8.6, After a discussion of the problem from the latest 
scientific standards of the day, the summary of the results is 
set forth in pp. Ixix-lxxi of the introduction enabling us to 
‘visualise the broad outlines of the racial history of India in the 
early times. From the beginning of the fourth millennium 
2.0. N,-W. India seemed to have been in the ocoupation of a 
Jong-headed race with high cranial vault, long face and narrow 
prominent nose, We find alongside, the existence of another 
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very कका built race also long-headed, but with lower 
cranial vault, and equally long-faced and narrow-nosed, though 
the latter was not so high pitched as that of the former. 
A third type with broader head and apparently Armenotd 
affinities also existed but whose advent occurred probably 
somewhat later judged by the age of the site at Harappa from 
which most of these latter types of skulls came, ‘The presence 
at Bayana of a small, long, and moderately high vaulted skull 
with prominent nose seems to indicate that a drift of this race 
eastwards had taken place oven earlier and the whole of the 
॥ basin seems to have been in its occupation as 
carly as these times. They had not penetrated into Southern 
India at this early period. Later on in the Tron Age, the 
Peninsula seems to have been occupied by a long but high- 
skulled race with low broad face and nose, resembling the 
Combe Capelle type. Apparently the same people had introduced 
this culture into India in Neolithic times but were driven from 
N.-W. India into Central and Eastern India whence they 
migrated southwards. 

Thotigh there is no direct evidence of the Negrito race 
in the old skeletal remains of India the skull of a victim of 
कपया sacrifice found in a caim at Jewurgi is unmistakably 
negroid. ‘The australoid type found in the present-day Indian 
aborigines suggests they are the Nisadas of Vedic Aryans and 
‘Nisadic is more appropriate than pre-Dravidian, proto-austra- 
Joid and vedoloid to describe them. ‘The Combe Capelle type 
or @ race closely allied to it entered India probably with that 
culture as early as Neolithic times and that forms the bulk of 
the population of Peninsular and a considerable portion of 
Northern India, ‘Tho long-headed Mediterrancan race consti- 
tuted the major part of the Indus Valley in Chaloolithio times. 
In the upper classes of Northern India another strain with 
undoubted northern affinities is clearly discernible. ‘The 
upper castes of Northern India retain the Nordic characters of 
stature, head and nose forms without the fair tint of the skin. 
‘The invasion of an Alpine race from the Pamir regions postu- 
lated by Chanda is not accepted in the light of the discoveries 
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at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, Concerning the results of 
his Indian Expedition published by Bickstedt, Guha criticises 
his nomenclature and also his classification and attributes his 
difficulties to his limited acquaintance with the somatic 


characters of the Indian people. i 





‘Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No, 50 
Sravasti in Indian Literature 


By Dr. BIMALA Cnunn LAW 
(Re, 1-4-0 of 28.) 


SrAvasrt, the ancient Kosala capital, is one of the eight great 
places connected with Buddha's life and specially venerated 
by Buddhists all over the world... It was the scene of the Great 
Miracle and the Jetavana monastery outside the city was for a 
number of years hallowed by the presence of the master. 
Besides, sermons and sayings attributed to him were mostly 
delivered here according to the sacred books. Anything 
concerning this holy site will be of special interest and Dr. Law 
gives us in this Memoir an account of the place collected trom 
tho Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina texts and commentaries 
and from seattered accounts left by celebrated Chinose Pilgrims, 
‘Two carly inscriptions belonging to the periods contemporaneous 
with Kanishka or Huvishka refer to the pious donations of 
Bhikshu Bala, Sculptures of all the three schools are found, 
‘The placo lost its importance after the thirteenth century as a 
contre of art and religion, ‘The most prosperous in Buddha's 
timo, its general prosperity was bound up with that of Kosala 
itself. It is also noted as the birth-pluce of tho third Jaina 
‘Tirtankara Sambhavanitha and the eighth Chandraprabha- 
nitha, Mahivira visited the city more than once. Vedic 
sacrifices were also regularly performed here under the auspices 
of the Kosala King. With all this, it must be observed that 
the whole city was surcharged with the influence of Buddha 
and Buddhism, and it continued to be a most important 
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Buddhist centre linking up with it the vicissitudes of a great 
religion for eighteen hundred years. 
8.8. 
Annual Report of the Archeological Department, 
‘The Nizam's Dominions, for 1931-33 A.C. 
‘Di frescoes at Ajanta discovered in Cave VI and referred 
to in the earlier reports were subjected to a scientifle treatment, 
during tho year, and as a result the frescoes have almost. 
regained their pristine beauty. ‘Three old Roman gold coins 
were found in Suryapet ‘Taluk, Nalgonda District. One of 
those belongs to Claudius and the other to Antonius, Cleaning 
of the frescoes at Ajanta in Caves IV, VI, VII, XVI, XIX 
and XXII and at Ellora continued. ‘The conservation work 
at Bidar has led to the valuable discovery of a spacious square 
hall, fifty-one feet each way and of another vast hall 52 ft. x 0३६. 
east of the square hall. A new inscription in Cave XXVI at 
Ajanta was the most important discovery of the year. The 
illustrations are excellent and the report under review continues 
to maintain its usual standard as one of the reports whieh we 
look forward to, year after year, with eager interest. 
8.8. 


Hyderabad Archeological Series. No. 12. The Kannada 
Inscriptions of Kopbal 
By 0. R. KRISHNAMACHARLU 
(ke. 8) 
‘Tan Hyderabad Archwological Series contain the publications 
of प्र. ४. प्र, The Nizam's Government on important inserip- 
tions discovered within the Dominions and form a valuable 
adjunct to the Memoirs of tho Archeological Survey of India, 
No. 11 in the series is in the Press and the number under review 
is the twelfth, containing an account of the eight Kanarese 
insoriptions discovered by Mr. G. Yazdani in June 1931 at 
Kopbil, on the left bank of the stream Hire-Halla, a tributory 
of the Tungabhadra. ‘The historical town of Koppam or 
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Kopana referred to in several inscriptions, is now identified, 
conclusively it is said, with the moder town of Kopbal, as 
fa result of the study of these inscriptions and in this view he 
is supported by Kielhorn, Krishna Sastri and Narasimhachar. 
‘The town appears to have been reputed as a tirtha in 881 A.D, 
‘and is identical with Mahi-Kopananagara of the Kavirija- 
mirga of the ninth century. In subsequent periods, it became 
fan important centre of the Jaina religion. 

Kopbil was the place where Mr. Yazdant also discovered 
‘two minor edicts of Asoka and it is 64 miles from Maski and 
‘94 miles wost of Eyragidi, where also inscriptions of Asoka have 
been found, An inscription of the Hoysala King Vishnu- 
vardhana, of 1110 A.D,, states that through the benefactions 
of General Ganga, Ganga-vadi became like Kopana, Minister 


Hulla made grants to the tirtha at this place. ge 


Second Report of the Ceylon Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, September 1935 
‘Tae report contains useful appendices relating to documents in 
‘the State archives and attention may be drawn to the negotia- 
tions. which culminated in the capitulations of Colombo, 
8,8. 


Archecological Department, Travancore : Report for 1933-34 A.D, 
(1) A Prewisronto site containing burial urns was discovered 
at Padjappath Parambu where glazed pots were found with 
# bead-pattern or leaf-pattern drawing. Attention may be 
drawn to the discovories of an ancient necropolis near the Lal- 
Bagh, Bangalore, a couple of years ago. The curator of the 
Mythic Society (Mr. Venktesia) and myself recovered a few 
specimens and they are now on view at the Government 
‘Museum, Cubbon Park, Bangalore. (2) A rock-out temple of 
the eleventh century with excellently carved stone images of 
Lakemi, Parvati, Vishnu, Ganapati, and afew nigis was found 
in a hilly valley three miles cast of Marayar and a number of 
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dolmens round this deserted village shrine were discovered. 
‘There was also noticed a small sculptured panel of Mirkandéya 
embracing Siva Linga, awed by the hunting sight of Yama 
and exhibiting a fecling of loneliness, sorrow, fear, resignation 
and fortitude with suggestions of spiritual hope. Dolmens 
were mostly two-chambered but some had three chambers and 
all were in a fair state of preservation. ‘These dolmens are 
stated to be megalithic monuments belonging to the Neolithic 
period and “were thought of until recently to be the burial 
places of the mighty chiefs, or temples used by the Druids”, 
(3) A few relies of fresco painting of about the ninth century 
A.D. were found on the walls of the rock-cut cave temple at 
‘Tirunandikkara in South Travancore. 

Mudras or hand poses employed in Vedio chanting in 
‘Kérala are again referred to in the report and these are parti- 
; ularly interesting. 





8.8. 
‘Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
Vol 94, No, 11,—Melanesians and Australians and the Peopling 
of America 
By ALES HRDLIOKA 


Anes प्रपात is a well-known anthropologist whose works 
we have had occasion to have reviewed in the pages of the 
Q.J1-MS. After a detailed discussion of the several theories, 
it is considered that the hypotheses of either Melanesian or 
Australian, and even that of recognizable Polynesian presence 
on the American continent is not demonstrable, nor even 
probable; that the dolicho-steno-hypsi-cephalic cranium is 
"hot extraneous but represents one of the several cranial 
types of both the Indian and the Eskimo; and that what- 
ever cultural or other resemblances may appear to exist 
between the pre-Columbian Americas and the South Seas 
must have other explanations than any material accession 
of the peoples of the latter parts of the world to the 
‘American populations. ‘The view of one who has spent the 
major part of his life in somatological and medical studies 
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among the American natives, personally visiting over 100 tribes 
from cape to cape and passing through over 10,000 American 
crania and skeletons in his examination and who has examined 
© larger number of Australian skulls than any other man is 
entitled to the greatest weight. The morphological features 
of somo of tho American skulls have led to some suggestions 
but we caunot give exaggerated values to cranial features and 
draw any conclusive inferences thereupon, We find the same 
difficulty in Tndia also concerning sefentific evidence ; even 
linguistic and cultural similarities prove deceptive: and geo- 
graphical conditions have to be studied with great care and 


caution. 
8.8, 


Rabindranath Tagore 
‘BY M. VeNKATESA IYENGAR 
(Mysore University Kannada Series, No.6. Re. 1-6-0) 

‘Tae poet Tagore has achieved a universal reputation and is a 
household word throughout India. It is but meet that the 
authorities of the Mysore University should publish a work in 
‘Kannada on the life of the Sage of Santiniketan and in their 
selection for an author to write on ‘Tagore they have to be 
congratulated in securing the servicos of Mr. Masti Venkatesa 
Iyengar, himself 4 man of literary talents of no mean order, 
a writer, the Superintendent of Census for Mysore for 1981 and 
successful administrator. ‘The language is chaste, simple 
and clear and we have no doubt it will be an invaluable accession 
to any Library and particularly to the Kannada-reading public, 


it is bound to be very instructive. 
8.8. 


‘The Secret of Ana’l Hagq with Notes and Introduction 
By Kan Saum Kwasa Kuan 
(Hogarth Prese, Madras, Re. 2) 


‘Tar work consists of 300 odd sayings of Shaykh Ibrahim 
Gazur-i-Lahi translated from Persian and arranged in chapters 
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by Khaja Khan, himsolt author of several studies. These 
sayings are short commentaries on the esoteric teachings of 
some verses of the Quran and the translator has set before 
himself the task of carrying on an enlightened and liberal 
propaganda for a wide diffusion of the philosophical teachings 
of Islam and for propagating the Sufl doctrines. How God is 
manifest in man is well ilustrated. 





8.8. 





‘The Mind-World 


By Hazrat Inayat Kuan 
(२८७० 09, London, W. 0.1) 


‘Tins is one of the many pamphlets intended to place the Suft 
movement properly before the world. The mind-world is 
called Aina khana or thespalace of mirrors, Beside all the 
idea of fate and wordly influences and heavenly influences, 
there is a creative power inman which works, perhaps, in varying 
degrees in different individuals, and it is in this aspect the Suft 
finds the divine essence, the secret of mastery. God is made 
first and the makers are the prophets and teachers of the world, 
the great artists of ours. ‘The God was made of rock, then 
words were given to describe Him, In His praise, they 
pictured His image and gave to huwmanity a high conception of 
God by making a throne for Him. For stone, they later substi- 
tuted the heart of man. When this reflection of God, who is all 
Deauty and majesty and excellence, ix fully reflected in a per- 
son, then naturally he is focussed to God. And from this 
phenomenon, says the writer, what arises out of the heart of the 
worshipper is the love and light, the beauty and power which 
Delong to God. It is therefore that one seeks God in the godly. 


8.8. 
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Shahabad in 1812-13 
By FRANGIS BUCHANAN 
(Bikar and Orissa Research Soviety, Patna. Re. 9) 


‘Taese reports are printed free of charge in the Patna Law 
Press of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan and 
contain in tho present volume an account of (1) the topography 
and antiquities, (2) the people, (3) natural productions, (4) the 
state of agriculture and (5) of acts and commerce. Chapter 5 
has a preface containing historical notices, referring to Rohi- 
tasva, Harischandra, Trisanku and others. Sati was common 
and had even extended to mahomedans, All the details are 
as interesting as those we are familiar with in the accounts of 
‘Franeis Buchanan given relating to other parts of his journey. 


8.8. 





. 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 


By K. ए, Purrarra 
(Mysore University Kannada Series, No. 5. Re. 1-4-0) 


‘PorrarpA is a well-known Kannada writer and poet of modern 
times and his selection for writing on Ramakrishna is amply 
justified by ४ perusal of the work under review. Ramakrishna 
is a great Vedantin of the nineteenth century belonging to the 
Advaita School of Hinduism and his life and teachings have 
deen familiar all over the world, thanks to the great work of 
his celebrated disciple Svami Vivekinanda and his co-adjutors, 
‘The Ramakrishna Mission has thriving branches throughout the 
world and its missionaries have been carrying on the banner and 
holding it aloft everywhere and the authorities of the Univer- 
sity must be congratulated in placing an authentic account 
of hig life and times before the Kannada-reading public. 


8.8. 
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‘The Mysore Tribes and Castes—Vol, I 
By L, K, ANANTAKRISHNA IvER 
(University of Mysore. Re, 16) 


‘Taw other volumes in the series have already been reviewed 
in these pages and we congratulate most heartily Diwan 
Bahadur L. K, Anantakrishna Tyer on completing the first 
and in many respects the most important of the four volumes 
on Mysore Castes and ‘Tribes. Many of us remember the 
work of Bdgar Thurston, 0, Hayavadana Rao and K. Subba 
Rao regarding the ethnographical survey of Southern India and 
it is to Bdgar Thurston we owe the several volumes relating to 
‘the social condition in these parts. ‘The ethnographic survey of 
‘Mysore was started in 1903 with the Inte Diwan Bahadur H. V. 
Nanjundayya as Superintendent and an appreciable number 
of monographs were published by him and material collected 
for a still larger number. Hxacting duties of a Secretary to 
the Government, Judge of the Obief Court, Member of Council 
‘and Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University naturally interfered 
‘with the completion of this work and complexities of thé problem 
facing an ethnologist were besides of no mean quality. After 
‘Nanjundayya’s death, several’ years elapsed and ultimately 
the present writer was entrusted with the task of completing 
the survey and we are gratified to observe that the work has 
been done very satisfactorily. It may also be pointed out 
that Hayavadana Rao has given a short but complete account 
on this matter in his monumental work, the revised Mysore 
Gazetteer. Bor an exhaustive treatment of the subject, however, 
we are indebted to the series under review. ‘The value 
of the work is further enhanced by achapter on the cultural 
geography of Mysore written by Mr. F, J. Richards, one of the 
founders of the Mythic Society along with Father Tabard, 
its honoured President, and contributor of many interest 
ing articles concerning several tribes in South India, Dr. 
Marret of Oxford and Prof. Sylvain Levi, whose recent demise 
‘we all deplore, have also written valuable introductions to the 
first volume, Dr. Marret regards Mr. Tyer’s work ag a model 
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of such sociological research as an Indian student can undertake 
for the lasting benefit and renown of India, It puts on record 
the characteristic habits of the very various units composing 
‘the population of an entire state and affords @ remarkably 
clear view of its social statigraphy from top to bottom. Accord. 
ing to Prof. 8. Levi, Mysore is a typical state whoso extent 
and population prove its political importance. Situated 
between two seas and near enough to either coast to be in 
contact with activities outside its area but yet: secluded enough 
to have escaped the vicissitudes of the great land invasions, 
Mysore has remarkable advantages for a proper study of types. 
Doubtless, the present limits of the State form no actual guide 
but yet it affords sufficient opportunity and perspective. ‘The 
present Maharaja, Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar, maintains with 
enlightened zeal the ancient tradition of the country handed on 
from the times of Asoka. Dr. Baron Von Bickstedt contributes 
Chapter I relating to the position of Mysore in India’s racial 
history. Races originated only as a result of their natural 
geographical environment and races are the oldest existing 
somatie groups of mankind. Tn Mysore, as elsewhere in Tndia, 
he says, in the open country, people of a progressive type have 
settled, fair in the north, dark in the south and in several 
refuge areas and in the jungle districts primitive people are 
living, fair in the western and dark in the eastern districts. Wor, 
central Mysore offers valuable soil for herdsmen and agricul- 
turists and woodlands and mountain masses represent in bio- 
logical respects excellent areas of refuge, ‘The racial (somatic) 
facts very closely harmonise with the cultural facts and the 
primeval economic system that binds the race to its natural food 
‘area and to the primeval economic units, corresponding origin- 
ally, entirely with racial units. Changes in the natural environ- 
ment brings about corresponding changes in the distribution, 
even in the composition of the race, ‘The distribution of the 
population and the discovery of the presence of race types 
have to be studied with these in view. ‘The somatic facts 
available concerning the solution of the problems associated 
with the position and origin of the Melanids have been referred 
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to in the book but the problem is complex and baffling. The 
writer however says: “We need hardly hesitate, therefore, to 
associate the proto-Negroid roots of the Malids with a 
proto-Negritoid layer, and the Melanids with a proto- 
Melanesid stratum.” ‘The remaining chapters of the volume 
deal with caste, population, marriage and family, totemism, 
magic, animism, religion, fasts and festivals, — funeral 
customs, occupation, village community, evolution of taste 
in dress and ornaments, food grains and dancing and an appendix 
concerning criminal tribes. ‘The book is profusely illustrated 
and contains many diagrams illustrative of the text. We are 
very gratefnl indeod to Mr. Iyer for the aplendid volumes he 
has placed before students of ethnology. 





8.8. 


Archaeological Department, Cochin State 
Report for 1933-34 

A vory large cow-shaped burial urn was discovered at 
Kattakarfipall, eight milés to the N. W. of Kunnamkulam, on 
the border of the State and several earthen vessels and iron 
implements were secured, A ground plan of the prehistoric 
cave shows the front room and the four side rooms with cots. 
From a view of the cross-section and the nature of the vessels 
found in the cave, certain resemblances with the discoveries 
near the Lal-Bagh, Bangalore, suggest themselves to us. We 
‘would however like to recommend to the Cochin authorities to 
study the objects found at Bangalore, ‘The mural paintings of 
‘Mruvanchikulam were traced and reproduced : they are two 
centuries old. 8.8. 





Manual of Zen Buddhism 
(The Alaka Buddhist Library VILL. ‘The astern Buddhist 
Society, Kyoto) 
In this book, the author, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, informs the 
reader of the various literary materials relating to the monastery 
life, ‘The first chapter consists of gathas or hymns and prayers, 
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In the second are given the dhdranis which are considered to 
hold in them magical power and are sung at rituals to keep away 
the evil spirits that interfere with the spiritual effect of the 
rituals, ‘These dhiranis consist either of invocations that 
‘appeal to the higher powers or exclamations that frighten 
away the evil spirits, ‘The sitras which form the subjeot- 
matter of the third chapter are full of deep thought and throw 
much light on the teachings of the Mabiyina School in general 
and of Zen School in particular. It is well known that while 
Southern Buddhism (Hinayina) advocates the doctrine of 
‘Transiency (Ksanikavida), Northern Buddhism (Mahiyana) 
upholds the doctrine of Emptiness (Stimyavada). But this 
emptiness does not mean relativity or phenomenality or 
nothingness. It rather means the Absolute or something of 
transcendental nature. When Zen Buddhists declare all things 
to be empty, they do not advocate a nihilistic view. On the 
contrary, they hint at an ultimate reality which cannot be 
subserved under the categories of logic. The fourth chapter 
contains the sayings and sermons of the Zen masters. Life is 
suffering (dukhha), because of the accumulation (samudaya) 
of evil Karma. The cause of suffering can be annihilated 
(nirodha) and for this, there is the path (marga). Niredna 
is the highest troth and the form of existence, while samsara 
(birth and death) is a world of particulars, governed by Karma 
and causation, ‘The fifth and last chapter gives an idea of the 
various Buddhist figures enshrined in the different parts of 
४ Zen monastery. The shaven head and the dyed garment 
of the monks are the noble symbols of the Bodhisattvahood ; 
and the gourd is a symbol of siinyatd. ‘The tomple-buildings 
with all their ornamented fixtures are the honorific emblems of 
Buddhist virtue. Sakyamuni (Buddha) occupies the main seat 
of honour on the Zen altar. He is sometimes attended by a 
pair of Bodhisattvas and another of Arhats. The Bodhisattvas 
(Manjusri and Samantabhadra) symbolise wisdom and love, 
the two ruling attributes of the highest reality. Sakyamuni 
is Vairogana standing above the world of transmigration. 
‘The Arhats (Ananda and Kasyapa) stand for learning and life 
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and the Sikyamuni for the unifying body ip which experience 
* and intellection find their field of harmonious co-operation. 
‘The book enables the reader to know what the Zen monk reads 
in his daily services, where his thoughts move and what objects 


of worship he has. 
NL 





Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines 
५ 72.11 
(Ouford University Press, London, 1938. उत, 168. net) 


‘YOGA is an efficient and seientific method of bringing about the 
development of man's trinne nature by means of mental control. 
‘The path of Yoga is not, therefore, a single ono ; but one of many 
paths, all lea/ing to the one goal. ‘The book contains the texts of 
theprincipal Yogas which many of the illustrious Tibetan and 
Indian Yogins employ in attainingright Knowledge. Speaking of 
Samadhi Yoga the text: (Book II), says: All doors of perception 
areclosed. ‘There is complete oblivion of the material universe 
of phenomena. ‘The mind attains its own natural condition of 
absolute tranquillity. ‘The microcosmic mind becomes attuned 
to the macrocosmic mind, ‘Thereby is attained the Knowledge 
that in the true state, there are no seeing or seer; that all 
finite concepts are really non-existent ; that all dualities become 
unities and that there is but one reality, As regards pranayama 
the text (Book IIT) says: ‘The thought-process and the breathing 
process are interdependent and the control of the latter gives 
control over the former. When the breathing has been 
rythmically regulated, the arising and passing away of thoughts 
will be found to have become attuned to its rythm, Regard- 
ing psychic heat (prana) the text says, by the yorically- 
regulated breathing process, the psychic force (prana) is made 
to enter the median nerve (susumnanddi) and its capillaries 


क stores in the centres (cakras) of the paychie-nerve ystem- 
ina retained in right (pingaja) and lett (ida) psychic. 
nerves tnddis) after an expiration and that,brought into them 


"by an inspiration unite and enter the median nerve (suswmna- 
<. nadi) a8 transmuted vital force in the form of one body of 
0 ग 
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vitality. ‘The roysing of the Kundalini is explained thus. 
‘With the awakening of Saturn force which is the afflorescenee 
or complement of the virtues of the moon (ida) and sun 
(pingaja) forces (préna) and of which median-nerve (susumna- 
‘nadi) is the channel, the climax of the supernormal experiences? 
rogulting from producing psychic heat, is attained, ‘The 
Buddhist doctrine of consciousness transference (Book TV) is 
similar to the Hindu doctrine, of parakaya-pravesa and that of 
subduing the lower self (Book ए) to aghamargana of the 
Hindus. ‘The hum of the Buddhist is like the Om of the Hindus 
‘most potential. ‘These bijas when properly intoned are said to 
convey psychic influences in the form of gift-waves. ‘The 
doctrine of Voidness (Book VII) is a restating of the doctrine 
of Maya. In terms of Sanyatd, the sole reality is mind and 
mind is the cosmos, matter being but the crystallization of 
‘thought, ‘The universe is merely the materialization of thought 
forms—the idea which illusorily appears as objects of nature. 
‘The author has placed in this book not only a catera of transla- 
tions of texts but also a body of orally-transmitted traditions 
and teachings which he received from his Tibetan guru, the 
late Lama Kazi Dawa Sampud. ‘The letter-press and the get- 
up leave nothing to be desired. No student of Northern 


Buddhism can ignore this useful book. 
Nei 





‘An Introduction to Zen Buddhism 


(The Ataka Buddhist Library VI. Published by the Lastern 
Buddhist Sooiely, Kyoto) 


‘Tan book is a reprint of the articles written by the author 
Daisots Teitaro Suzuki for the New Hast sketching the outline 
of Zen teaching. Zen strongly and persistently insists on an 
inner spiritual experience and gives the method of attaining 
spiritual enlightenment as follows. Look into your own being 
‘and seck it not through others. Your own mind is above all 
forms ; it is free and quiet and sufficient ; it eternally stamps 
itself in your six senses and four elements. In its light, all is 
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absorbed, Hnsh the dualism of subject and object ; forget 
both ; transcend the intellect ; sever yourself from the under- 
standing and directly penetrate deep into the identity of the 
Buddha-mind, Outside of this, there are no realities. ‘The 


‘book thus amply serves its purpose. 
NL 





‘The Mahabharata 
(Southern Recension) 
Bormp By 2, 2. 8, Sasrer 
(Vol. XVI—Anusasana Parvan, Part I. V. Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu and Sons, Madras) 


‘Tam book under review is the first of the two volumes of the 
Anusisana Parvan and deals with Chapters 1-78. ‘The Baitor 
has used, in its preparation for the press, the manuscripts 
belonging to Brahmasri Krishna Sastrigal, Palace Pauranikar, 
‘Trivandrum ; H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore; the Adyar 
Library, Madras and Mr. Natesa Iyer of Tinnevelly. This 
parvan is noteworthy as it holds both Siva and Vishnu in 
equally high esteem and enumerates their thousand names, 
NL 


EDITORIAL 


By the death of His Majesty King George V the British Empire 
and the world have lost a great king, a great gentleman and a 
great lover of world peace. We tender our respectful 
sympathies to Her Majesty Queen Mary, His Majesty King 
Bdward VIIT and the royal family. 





‘His Majesty King Bdward एता succeeds to the throne 
of his ancestors and is the heir to a great namo and a groat 
example, His wisdom is manifest by the determination to 
which he has given expression that he would walk in the 
footsteps of his great father. 





ate 


It is 9 matter for great satisfaction that the All-India 
Oriental Conference should have been invited to hold its 
Bighth Session at Mysore. ‘The Conference was held during 
the last week of Deoxmber and was largely attended by aele- 
gates from all parts of India and elsewhere. A large number 
of papers were contributed to the various sections of the Con- 
ference. An exhibition was held and excursions to places 
of historical and antiquarian interest in the State were arranged. 
‘he organisers deserve to be highly congratulated for the 
excellent arrangements made. 


५१५ 


In ४ फपल communication to the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (March 1936) Mr. G. V. Bobrinskoy of the 
University of Chicago, attempts to show that the characters 
of @line of script in a contract tablet from Babylon, recording 
the sale of a slave girl dated in the 28rd year of Artaxerxes 
may be Brabmi. He infers from the position of the line that 
it contains the names of a witness to the transaction. Tt will 
‘be remembered that the tablet was published by Theo. G. 
Pinches in the P. 8. B.A., 1882-83 and the tablet is now in 
the British Museum. A photograph of the plate is also pub- 
lished in the Journal. ‘The writer is Convinced that we have 
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here some kind of a Brahmi seript, even though differing 
considerably from the type of the Asokan inscriptions; and 
he tries to account for these differences hy the early date of 
the tablet. It will be interesting to know what other paleo- 
graphists have to say. 

4 very interesting article in the 7..A.9.B. (Letters: 
Vol. I, No. 3) by Mr. K.P. Ohattopadhyay pertains to the 
history of Indian Social Organisation. ‘The earliest references 
to castes are to be found in the Institutes of Manu. Notable 
among the eatly workers in the field may be mentioned the 
names of Ibberton and Nesfield, Risley and Sénart and lastly 
Dr. Hutton who has recently put forward his views of the 
origin of the caste system in India in the latest Census of India 
Report. Tho author of the present article discusses the 
standpoint of the several writers and advances certain con- 
clusions of his own. It is his view that there were not two 
Dut three sets of culiured people—the fisher-folk, the metal- 
folk and the dairy-men—who contended for mastery in India 
and built up caste organisation. 

‘The Diamond Jubilee of the reign of His Highness Maha- 
raja Gackwar of Baroda who is a Vice-Patron of the Society 
| was celebrated with great rejoicing in January last. His 
Highness is a ruler who is worthy of the greatest honour. 
During the sixty years of his reign, Baroda has advanced in 
every direction and is to-day one of the foremost States in 
India. His Highness is a great humanitarian and scholar. 
He was the Honorary President of the First Parliament of 
Religions held at Chicago during the recent World Fair held 
| there where he delivered the opening address. We extend 
our most respectful felicitations to His Highness on the com- 
“etn jon of the memorable sixty years of rule and pray that 
he swing be spared to guide his country and continue to 
| be a great support to the cause of Oriental learning which he 
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४९७ always been, 
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Our most hearty congratulations are due to Amin-ul- 
‘Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore and Vice-President 
of the Society on his becoming the distinguished recipient of 
the title of K.C.LB. which he so richly deserves. 





Reo Bahadur Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, formerly 
Head of the Department of History and Archeology in the 
University of Madras, a well-known scholar of Indian History 
and one of the Founders of the Mythic Society, completed 
sixty-five years of age and the sixty-sixth birthday was fittingly 
celebrated at Madras on the 15th April 1936, A commomora- 
tion volume containing essays from scholars from all parts of 
India and elsewhere was presented to him on that occasion. 
‘The Mythic Society was represented on the occasion by its 
Secretary Mr. 8, Stikantaya who was one of the speakers. Wo 
extend our hearty congratulations to Dr. Aiyangar on his 
clovation to the title of Diwan Bahadur in the Brithday 
Honours and wish him many more years of useful service, 


We heartily welcome into the field of research Journalism 
४ new publication from Poona under the title The Poona | 
Orientalist with Vidyasudhikara Dr. H. D. Sharma as its | 
editor, The first quarterly number which hag just been issued 
contains some very interesting articles and the first instalment । 
of the text and English translation of Nydyasiitras of Gautama | 
by Dr. Ganganath Jha. We trust it will have the hearty | 
support of Orientalists and wish the Journal a long and useful 
life. | 




















